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ON THE BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS, 






Nec minus uxores fama celebrantur Eow : 
Non ille lachrymis,—non femineo ululatu 

Fata virum plorant; verum (miserabile dictu) 
Conscenduntque rogum, flammAque vorantur eddem ! 
Nimirum credunt veterum sic posse maritim 

Ire ipsas comites, tedamque novare sub umbris. 







Tr deeply concerns the character of the British nation to come to a 
just .2ud a speedy decision, as to the possibility or impossibility of 
abolishing a practice which forms the darkest stain on the reputa- 
tion of our empire in the East. We shall therefore offer no apology 
to our readers for again recurring to this important subject; for while 
every day brings new victims' to the flaming pile, it is the duty of 4 
every one, who has the least spark of humanity or regard for the ho- 4 
nour of his country, to omit no opportunity of calling upon his coun- % 
trymen to put a stop to these horrors. Are we alone, of all civilized 

people, to continue usages that would disgrace the most savage bar- 

barians? While we boast of being the most enlightened and civilized 

of nations, should we not afford our Indian subjects the benefit of that 

mental superiority in the exercise of that power which we have 

usurped over them? It would be some compensation for having de- 
prived them of the power of self-government, if we were to employ ; 
our ascendancy to deliver them from the ferocious tyranny of a cus- - 
tom, which their degraded and darkened minds are too weak to shake 1 
off. But if we, who are completely beyond the sphere of that spell 

which binds them to their bloody rites, yet allow them io be practised 

under the sanction of our supreme authority, do we not incur a deeper 

share of responsibility than even the deluded wretches themselves, 

who think that to sacrifice the innocent is a meritorious service? In 2 
performing these rites, so revolting to human nature, the infatuated Pa 
Indian has the consolation of a false conscience, which tells him a 
that, by a momentary pain, he is securing myriads of ages of future 








1 According to the last returns there are almost, on an average, two wo- 
men burnt to death for every day in the year ; so that this ‘Tophet of British 
India may be considered as uever extinguished, but continually smoking with 
human sacrifices ! 
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bliss in another world. But what is there to justify the Christian 
ruler who looks coolly on while deeds are perpetrated, which he 
knows to be equally abhorrent to God and man ? 

On such a subject there should be only one question asked: In 
what manner can this horrid practice be most speedily, safely, and 
effectually abolished? We use the word “ safely,” but must at the 
same time observe, that no trivial or ordinary danger would induce a 
great nation to tolerate the existence of such enormities in its do- 
minions. Its first thought should be the necessity of wiping off the 
foul stigma; and the next, the expediency of taking every proper 
precaution to encounter boldly the consequences, whatever they might 
be. But, in a good cause, it should not start back at every shadow 
of alarm that crossed its path ; exclaiming, like the sluggard, ‘‘ there 
is a lion in the way.” What excuse, then, shall we offer for the Go- 
vernment of British India in conniving at these abominations, while the 
most experienced persons in the’country assure us they may at once be 
put an end to with perfect safety and facility? Such, in fact, are 
the assurances contained in the documents lately printed by Parlia- 
ment ; and although volumes upon volumes of similar evidence have 
already been laid before the public, more than enough to have set the 
matter at rest, an examination of this cannot be superfluous, while 
there are still some hearts (but those, unfortunately, of the sling 
few,) shut against conviction. 

Among the authorities against the practice it is highly satisfactory 
to be able to quote that of one of the most distinguished natives of 
India, who has risen so superior to the common prejudices of his 
countrymen, as to enter the lists boldly against them in the fair field 
of discussion. In a work, published by Rammohun Roy in 1818,° 
and then extensively circulated in the native language in those parts 
of the country where the practice of widow-burning is most prevalent, 
this learned Brahmin and ardent philanthropist has shown that the 
practice is not enjoined by the sacred books and lawgivers, which 
the Hindoos hold in highest reverence, but, un the contrary, repug- 
nant to the fundamental doctrines and genuine principles of their 
faith. This position was of course warmly disputed by some advo- 
cates of female-immolation; but their arguments were refuted, and 
the point successfully established against them. We cannot enter 
into the particulars of this Brahminical controversy, which was con- 
ducted with a degree of subtlety and acuteness that would probably 
interest only theologians. The result, however, is highly important, 
as showing the very slender grounds which even the records of su- 
perstition furnish in support of a practice so contrary to reason, 
The author first appeals to the laws against suicide, which is forbid- 
den by every shaster and race of men. He thus throws on his oppo- 
nents the onus of proving that a suttee is excepted from the universal 
canon against self-destruction. He then refers to the rules laid down 





2 Conference between an Advocate and an Opponent of the Practice of 
Burning Widows alive. Calcutta, 1818. 
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by their sacred lawgiver, Munoo, whose authority is paramount to all 
others; and who ordered that widows should dive as ascetics, and 
thus merit final beatitude. Against this, the advocates of concrema- 
tion bring forward the testimony of certain inferior authorities, Hareet 
and Ungeica, who strongly recommend widows to ascend the funeral- 
pile, in order to attain an immense period of celestial bliss. In the 
papers before us, the advantages promised for it are summed up at 
page 198: 

The woman who thus purifies herself, by passing through the fire, is, 
say they,—Ist. To become equal to Urronduttee, wife of the Rushee 
Vahishta, who is fixed in the heavens as a constellation by the side of 
her husband, translated as one of the stars of Ursa Major.—2d. To 
be great among the inhabitants of heaven.—3d. To live in happiness 
with her husband for so many heavenly years as she has hairs on her 
body, which are computed at three crores and a half, or thirty-five 
millions ; a day of heaven, moreover, being equal to one mortal year. 
—4th. To have this enjoyment for fourteen indrees, (above three 
hundred millions of mortal years).—5th. To cleanse from sin her re- 
lations.—6th. To atone for her husband if he has injured a Brahmin 
or a friend.—7th. To be inseparable from her husband.—8th. To be 
rendered fit for absorption.—And 9th. To change her sex. 

Not only are these apocryphal doctrines incompatible with the in- 
violable precepts of Munoo, who prescribes to the widow a life of as- 
cetecism, but they are opposed to the general spirit of the Veds. For, 
however vast in duration the enjoyment in heaven, promised as the 
reward of eremation, it is held to be immeasurably inferior to the 
state of eternal beatitude or absorption which is the reward of a holy 
life, spent in good works, performed without the desire of procuring 
sensual gratification. According to the whole scope of the most sa- 
cred books of the Hindoos, works without desire of fruition are of the 
highest possible merit; whereas all rites and ceremonies, to which 
people are enticed by the hope of obtaining sensual enjoyment even 
in heaven, are perishable, worthless, and vain, and only followed by 
fools doomed to endless transmigrations. ‘ Faith in God, (says the 
sacred text,) which leadsto absorption, is one thing ; and rites, which 
lave future fruition for their object, another. The man, who, of these 
two, chooses faith, is blessed; but he, who, for the sake of reward, 
practises rites, is dashed away from the enjoyment of eternal 
beatitude.” 

In short, it appears that the ritual ceremonies of the Hindoo reli- 
gion were only intended by its authors for those persons who were too 
gross and ignorant to worship in spirit. They were accordingly en- 
ticed by sensual attractions, lest they should otherwise have lived 
without religion altogether. Those not able to attain the purer and 
better part, by leading a holy life, were permitted to occupy their 
minds with the baser substitute of ritual observances. Among the 
latter, the practice of female-immolation appears to have crept in after 
this manner: Vishnoo lays down this precept, that ‘ after the death 
of her husband a woman shall become an ascetic, or ascend the fu= 
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neral-pile.” Originally, some thousand years ago, this was probably 
nothing more than a form of expression, intended to impress strongly 
on the mind of the widow the indispensable duty of leading a virtu- 
ous life, by presenting to her so dreadful an alternative. The writer, 
who employed this ambiguous language, might confidently trust to 
nature and reason to interpret it correctly. The widow, to whom the 
option was presented, might or might not eventually follow the one 
course, but was placed under no obligation to adopt the other. Per- 
haps, however, some frantic woman, in the first phrenzy of grief for 
the loss of her husband, might throw herself upon his funeral-pile, 
and be consumed before the interposition of friends could save her. 
This heroic proof of devoted affection would be extolled till she was 
raised tu the rank of a goddess and fixed among the stars. So glori- 
ous an example would naturally excite others to imitate it, till by de- 
grees it grew up into a custom, and the ambiguous phraseology of 
Vishnoo was then interpreted as a religious sanction of the deed. 
Subsequent commentators, following the fanatical spirit of their age, 
heaped on it the most extravagant praises; and the body of the peo- 
ple, kept in darkness by the Brahmins, regarded it as a positive duty. 
But, fortunately, the ascendancy of priestcraft has been broken down 
by successive revolutions and invasions; and one of the most learned 
of the sacred order has himself turned against them, and done much 
to open the eyes of the multitude to their delusions. He has shown 
them that female-immolation is not a positive duty, and that the ex- 
travagant praises of it, and the promise of reward in the salvation of 
the woman’s and her husband’s progenitors, &c., are, according to the 
genuine principles of their own faith, mere lures held out to the ignor- 
ant, He adds this conclusive argument, addressing the advocate of 
concremation : ‘‘ If, in defiance of all the shasters, you maintain that 
such promises of reward are to be understood literally, and not merely 
as incitements, still there can be no occasion for so harsh a sacrifice, 
so painful to mind and body, as burning a person to death in order to 
save their lines of progenitors; for, by making an offering of one ripe 
plantain to Shivu, or a single flower of kurubeer either to Shivu or 
Vishnoo, thirty millions of lines of progenitors may be saved”!!! 
Even admitting, however, these shasters, or modern religious books 
of apocryphal authority, (which have corrupted the purer principles of 
the ancients Veds,) the worst of them do not sanction female-immola- 
tion, as now practised in British India. For, aceording to them, the 
Hindoo ought to “ enter the flaming pile,” and perform the sacrifice 
in a manner entirely spontaneous and voluntary. Whereas now she 
is tied down, or built into the pile before it is kindled; so that when 
the fire is applied she cannot escape, but must perish, however much 
she struggle and pray for deliverance from this dreadful death. There 
has not appeared among the Hindoos any lawgiver, or any book of 
superstition, so atrocious as to sanction this infamous practice now 
suffered to exist under British rulers, and which is only paralleled by 
the bloody deeds of the fathers of the Inquisition. These religionists 
of the West have, indeed, acted on the principle of forcibly subjecting 
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their victims to slow and lingering tortures, as a punishment for their 
errors of opinion. But the Hindoo legislators, even of the worst 
class, have not gone farther than permitting their followers to immo- 
late themselves under the delusive notion of seeking their own happi- 
ness. The very worst of them, we repeat, (for it is a fact that should 
not be-forgotten,) have not sanctioned anything like force or compulsion 
being used on the unhappy victim, which the British rulers of India 
now sufler to be practised openly, in the face of day, at the very ca- 
pital of their empire! 

The report before us, which has been laid before Parliament, is in 
this respect entirely false and deceptive. It is there asserted, that 
the sacrifices were “‘ voluntary ;” that the widow was burnt “ of her 
own accord ;” of “ her own free accord ;” or, to make it stronger 
still, ‘‘ of her own free will and accord ;” and this falsehood is re- 
peated over and over, without qualification, more than a dozen of times 
in every page. (pp. 42, 43, 46, 47, 49, &c.) Now, what is the fact, 
which these reporters know well, who disguise the enormity with such 
fallacious colouring? The widow is built into or fixed down upon 
the pile by means of weights, ropes, and levers, so as to be cut off 
from that retreat which her own superstition, dark and bloody as it is, 
has mercifully left open to her, ‘The shasters have preseribed the 
rites by which, if she please to draw back, she may be restored to her 
family and caste, and her broken vow expiated. But this door of 
escape so provided, when nature should shrink back from the dreadful 
ordeal, the British Government has now suffered to be inhumanly shut 
against her. To deny this is impossible, as we have conversed with 
those on the spot who witnessed those horrid spectacles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta in 1822, the period to which this report refers. 
Their statements were published in the newspapers of that day, then 
allowed to state the truth, and they remained uncontradicted! But 
now, when the press is shackled, these infamous murders, without 
one mitigating circumstance, are represented to the British Parlia- 
ment in the mild light of simple suicide, performed “ voluntarily,” 
with the victim’s own free will and “ free accord ”!! 

In fact, under the present system of concealment, the truth would 
hardly ever be known respecting this and most other things in India, 
but for the accidental presence of some Europeans, who force these 
atrocities upon the public attention, and then the authorities cannot 
avoid noticing’ them. The most horrid case detailed in these papers 
was one which occurred at Poonah, in September 1823. The wo- 
man, on feeling the torture of the fire, threw herself from the flames, 
and the European gentlemen present extinguished her burning clothes 
by plunging her in the water. She complained that the pile, from 
being badly constructed, consumed her so slowly that she could not en- 
dure the pain. When her inhuman relations saw her shrinking back 
from it, they laid hold of her and placed her upon it by force, and 
held her there, striking her with logs of wood, till they were driven 
away by the flames. She then escaped a second time, burst through 
her murderers, and, to assuage her torture, plunged herself into the 
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water, her skin being by this time almost entirely scorched off her 
body. On this, the miscreants tried to drown her, but were prevented, 
and the wretched woman, having lingered till next day, died in the 
hospital! But for the accidental presence of several English gentle- 
men, (Major Taylor, Lieuts. Morley, Apthorpe, Cooke, Swanson, Mr. 
Lloyd, and others,) who made it known through the newspapers, 
and attested the facts beyond dispute, this also would have been set 
down as a voluntary suttee, or pehaps never have been heard of at 
all. As it was, the evidence of the Native officers, who were present 
othcially, went to prove, in contradiction to these six gentlemen, that 
the woman’s continuance in the fire was perfectly spontaneous, and 
that she was saved from it against her will! After such a glaring 
fact, what reliance can be placed on these reports? Who can 
doubt that the Native officers of our Government are bribed to coun- 
tenance, and justify by perjury, if necessary, these diabolical scenes ? 
According to the evidence of Major Taylor, (p. 174,) and the other 
gentlemen above-named, these Native officers were the very persons 
who encouraged the murderers to proceed, otherwise the deed would 
not have been accomplished. When the gentlemen would have pre- 
vented it, they said ‘‘ it was the custom to burn women when they 
attempted to escape ;” and that the Brahmins *‘ had permission from 
the collector, Sahib, to carry on the suttee.”” No one could venture 
to interrupt a murder committed under the sanction of such high au- 
thorities. ‘Thus the presence of the police has a pernicious rather 
than :t beneficial tendency, and the present mode of interference by 
licensing regular suttees, instead of preventing even irregular ones, is 
supposed to justify them all. At page 212, it is said, by a person 
who endeavoured to dissuade the Natives from the practice : “‘ This 
permission of Government I found that the people most ignorantly 
and perversely abused; and at every stage of my argument with 
them, an appeal was made to the order of Government as a vindica- 
tion of their conduct!! The people construe it into a direct approval 
of the dreadful act, and for a long time Sircar ka hookim seemed to 
be a triumphant answer to all my arguments.” 

Let us see what are the advantages of a regulation having so bane- 
ful a tendency. It professes to save widows who are under sixteen 
years of age, or who are pregnant, or Brahminees who are absent from 
their husbands at the time of their deaths, and in some few other cases; 
which, all put together, would not save perhaps one suttee in ten, For 
the sake of this one, the other nine receive a legal sanction strongly 
strengthening the practice, merely a little circumscribed. But these 
rules, which pretend to narrow the evil, are at the same time allowed 
to be violated with complete impunity. The perpetrators of the atro- 
cious murder before mentioned at Poonah were tried and acquitted ; 
because the shasters, or native law interpreters, declared that such 
deeds were customary. ‘ The acts of which the court had found the 
prisoners guilty, (say they,) one of obstructing the egress from the fire, 
and the other of attempting to drown the suttee, are not mentioned 
in the shaster as crimes, therefore there can be no punishment”! 
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Neither are these acts specified in the law of England as crimes; but 
they, nevertheless, fall under the general denunciation pronounced by 
them, by the shasters, as weil as by every divine and human code 
against the crime of murder. The interpreter added, “ I have only 
learnt from common report, that it is usual to throw suttees into the 
fire, and to act towards them in the other ways adverted to by the 
court ; but there is no clear authority in the shaster on the subject,” 
On this opinion, which is as clear a condemnation as possible, a Bri- 
tish court acquitted the murderers. p. 189. 

In another case, (p, 80,) where a sister was sacrificed with the body 
of the deceased instead of a wife, the father was prosecuted for pre- 
paring and setting fire to the pile, and sentenced to seven years’ im- 
prisonment; but the highest judicial authorities in Bengal, to whom 
the case was ultimately referred, decided that there was nothing in the 
act to bring it within the charge of murder. What, then, is murder, 
if any female whatever, whether wife, or sister, or daughter, may be 
burnt to death innocently? In other cases, children of twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen, and fifteen years of age, (pp. 52, 60, 62, 108, &e.,) 
are sacrificed, although sixteen is declared to be the legal age ; but 
still the murderers escape entirely, or are subjected merely to some 
slight punishment, as, a trifling fine or a few months’ imprisonment, 
just enough to give them the merit of suffering for religion's sake. 
(p. 142.) In many cases the police-officers know nothing of the mat- 
ter until it is over; and as the perpetrators are under no obligation to 
give previous intimation, they only do so when they wish to have the 
formal license and sanction of Government for their barbarity. It 
may be readily imagined that there are many instances which never 
come to the knowledge of the Government at all. In those that do reach 
it, almost every page of this report shows that the magistrates do not 
take the trouble to supply the necessary information. And the supe- 
rior authorities show a disposition to connive at the practice rather 
than to put an end to it, from nothing else than a cowardly apprehen- 
sion that it would be dangerous to interfere with any thing wearing 
the mask of religion. 

Although the negligence of the judicial authorities, so often com- 
plained of in the present papers, (pp. 77,78, 79, 80, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 145, &c.,) proves too strongly that long familiarity with these 
enormities is fatally reconciling many of the British rulers of India to 
the existence of the practice ; yet all, whose feelings are not by habit 
steeled into indifference, vote for its immediate abolition. As the 
opinion of men who have had such opportunities of judging from ex- 
perience of the Native character, is highly important, we shall here 
collect them together from these documents. Mr. Gordon Forbes, 
fourth Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, (p. 19,) “ expressed 
his concurrence in the opinion which he found to prevail among the 
judicial officers at the stations visited by him, ‘ that the practice of 
Hindoo women burning themselves on the funeral-piles of their de- 
ceased husbands, if prohibited by Government, might be effectually 
suppressed, without apprehension of any serious obstacles.’”. On 
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this, Mr. Harrington, who has risen to the highest judicial dignity, 
and is now a Member of the Supreme Council in Bengal, says, (p. 20,) 
“I feel disposed to concur with Mr. Forbes, and the local judicial 
officers consulted by him, on the facility and safety with which a 
practice so repugnant to humanity may be suppressed by law, if it 
should be deemed indispensably necessary.” Mr. Harrington then, 
however, (May 1822,) was more disposed to let it alone, or merely 
restrain what he calls the ‘‘ murderous abuses” of it, or deviations 
from the regular practice ; as if it were not itself wholly a “ murder- 
ous abuse.” He therefore proposed enacting a law to regulate the 
practice, by rendering it imperative on near relatives concerned irr it, 
to give previous notice of an intended sacrifice to the magistrate, and 
to punish them if it were not licensed, or perfectly in rule. This had 
been proposed so far back as 1817; but the Government, although it 
had almost sanctioned it then, is still too timid in well-doing to carry 
even this half-measure into effect. Mr. Smith, second Judge of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, has on this subject pronounced an opinion, (p. 
148,) which deserves to be recorded at full length, both on account 
of the high talents of its author, and the sentiments it contains, which, 
for firmness and dignity, are worthy of a British judge. His minute 
is as follows :— 


The second Judge has, on 2 former occasion, expressed his opinion to 
Government, that the practice of suttee ought to be abolished, and that it 
may be abolished with perfect safety. 

He cannot therefore subscribe to any instructions that have a tendency to 
-modify, systematize, or legalize the usage, or that appear to regard a legal 
suttee as at all better than an illegal one. 

He is convinced, that if this mode of issuing orders under the sanction of 
Government to regulate suttees is continued, the practice will take such 
deep root, under the authority of the supreme power of the country, that to 
eradicate it will become impossible. 

He proposes, that all the existing circular orders regarding suttees be 
annulled ; that no more reports on the subject be furnished, and that Regu- 
lation VIIT. of 1799, be enforced against suttees, whether by the shaster 
legal or iHegal ; or if that law be deemed too severe for the present, let a 
milder law be framed, making it punishable by temporary imprisonment, 
to assist in any suttee whatever, whether by the shaster it-be legal or illegal. 

Should even this be deemed hazardous, it will be better to leave the 
Hindoos to themselves upon the subject, as being a rite which it would be 
disgraceful to us to countenance, and dangerous to our empire to forbid. 
The usage will be much more likely to fall into disuse, under a total neglect 
on the part of Government, than under the present system of attention and 
inquiry, which serves but to keep the feelings of the Hindoo population 
alive upon the point, and to give a sort of interest and celebrity to the 
sacrifice, which is in the highest degree favourable to its continuance and 
extension, 


In this opinion, the third Judge, (J. T. Shakespear, Esq.,) concurs, 
and advises a regulation prohibiting suttees throughout the country. 
The fifth Judge, (W. B. Martin, Esq.,) is of the same opinion, that 
our present mode of interference has ‘‘ a positively pernicious ten- 
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dency,” and is convinced, that we ought either to abolish the prac- 
tice at once, or let it alone altogether. The officiating Judge, (J. 
Ahmuty, Esq.,) is equally decided with Mr. Smith and Mr. Shake- 
spear, that the proper course is to prohibit the practice at once, and 
make those concerned in it punishable by law; which is preferable, 
he thinks, to “ having recourse to any partial or direct means to 
repress it gradually, even if such a result could be reasonably expected 
to ensue.” Mr. Harrington, himself, the head of the court, was of 
the same opinion with the other Judges, as to the facility and pro- 
priety of abolition, provided attempts to regulate it proved ineffec- 
tual. ‘In such a state of things,” says he, ‘‘ I could not hesitate 
to adopt the opinion expressed by the second Judge of the Nizamut 
Adawlut, (Mr, C. Smith,) that the toleration of the practice of sut- 
tees is a reproach to our Government ; and even now | am disposed to 
agree with him, that the entire and immediate abolition of tt would 
be attended with no sort of danger.” 

Mr. Melville, Magistrate at Ghazeepore, requested permission 
from his superiors to suppress the practice in that zillah, saying, 
‘“* From what I have heard, I am inclined to think that the people 
would be very well pleased to have so good a reason, as an order of 
Government would afford, for entirely giving up the performance of 
the tite.” Nothing is more natural than such a feeling: as then 
every female might claim the merit of having intended to sacrifice 
herself, without undergoing the pains and suffering. As this gentle- 
man proposed to make a trial of the abolition, first, in a few districts 
where the practice was neither very frequent nor very rare ; and then, 
guided by experience, to extend the interdict by degrees to the rest ; 
he thought Ghazeepore a proper place for an experiment. ‘* Another 
reason,” says he, ‘“ for commencing here is, that there are precedents 
for an interference, somewhat similar to the cases of Koorhs, Dhurna, 
and Rajekoomars, killing their female children, prohibited by Regu- 
lation XXI. 1995. I never heard that any of these rules occasioned 
the slightest dissatisfaction.” He adds, “1 do not think any new 
rules or regulations upon the subject are requisite. Under the Mo- 
hammedan law, I conceive, any person aiding and abetting another 
in committing suicide, would be punishable: all I wish for, is, per- 
mission to carry into execution laws which have been hitherto dor- 
mant.” So, the Mohammedan laws against murder became dormant 
under British rulers, who are solicited in’ vain to allow them to be 
enforced ! ! 

Again, in the report from the division of Patna, the Magistrate, 
Mr. Lambert, says, (pp. 122, 148,) “« From the inquiries that I have 
been able to make on the subject of suttees, during the last two years, 
I do not hesitate to offer an opinion, that in this district it would not 
be attended with any dissatisfaction, of a dangerous nature, if the 
Government should deem it proper to prohibit this lamentable custoin 
altogether. It even appears to me that the inhabitants of the district 
generally, are prepared to hear of such a prohibition.” In short, 
according to the reports before us, the testimony of the judicial 
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observers in the Bengal provinces is almost quite unanimous as to the 
safety and propriety of instant abolition. 
Taking a view now of the evidence from the opposite side of India, 
Mr. Pelly, Magistrate of the Southern Concan, after stating, that 
what had been already done by the British Government regarding 
suttees, had given the practice “a stamp of illegality it never before 
possessed,” he says, ‘‘ | have already recorded it as my opinion, that 
if it were thought desirable to suppress the practice by coercion, it 
might safely and effectually be accomplished in the Southern Con- 
can.” Is it not “ desirable,” most humane magistrate, to put a step 
to a system of infamous cruelty, when it can be done with “ safety ” ? 
No! he thinks it better to suffer the practice to decline gradually 
through the “ natural leaning of mankind to the will of those in 
power, combined with a steady but not harsh discountenance (rather 
than active interference in suppression) of these horrible sacrifices,” 
‘* till in time they may altogether cease ;” “though,” he adds, ‘ it 
must be confessed, that this is little more than mere speculation.” On 
this mere speculation, every way improbable, he is willing to sanction 
a series of awful atrocities for ages to come, and would have us not 
even frown upon their authors, although they may be stopped with 
safety. ‘This is a specimen of the humanity of an Indian ruler! 
Captain Robertson, Collector of Poonah, states, (p. 167,) from his 
knowledge of the private sentiments of the best-educated Brahmins, 
that they are against the prevailing practice. Having, with a view 
to its suppression, summoned the most learned and leading shastrees 
(doctors of Hindoo law) to a conference on the subject, he states, 
that ‘ before their arrival, I learnt that there was a strong party in 
my favour; and I expected no less, from my own knowledge of the 
sentiments of the best educated Brahmins as to suttees. The feeling, 
I might almost say, is general to stop them; and it was hinted to 
me, through various respectable channels, that although a show of 
discontent would be exhibited, an order of Government to prevent 
their continuance would be a most palatable measure.” The result 
of the conference was, the general consent of the Natives that the 
funeral-pile should, in future, be constructed in such a manner as to 
leave the woman at perfect liberty to escape from it, should her reso- 
lution fail her; this being in accordance with the doctrines of the 
shasters, which agree, that if the woman suffer against her will, the 
sacrifice has no virtue in it, as an act performed by compulsion 
merits no reward either in earth or heaven. Few women, it was 
supposed, would venture to put their courage to so severe a test, when 
they must run the risk of disgracing themselves by failure. To dis- 
courage them the more from the hazardous attempt, it. was settled 
that those who should make it and fail; were thenceforth to live as 
outcasts. Captain Robertson clogged the new regulation with this 
wing, (exceeding the Hindoo law itself in severity,) to reconcile the 
advocates of female sacrifice to the new mode of constructing the 
pile; this moral restraint forming some kind of substitute for the 
physical restraint taken away. Such a compromise with crime is 
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surely not a little disgraceful to a Christian Government. It is with 
truth observed, in the letter of the Bombay Council, (p. 195,) that 
** to compel a woman, who retracts after entering the pile, to live an 
outcast from society, on the outside of the limits of the inhabited 
towns and villages, is rather calculated to encourage than to check the 
practice.” Such, however, is the regulation they have sanctioned to 
humour their murder-loving subjects; but a hope is held out, that 
after some years they may perhaps venture to mitigate this new 
aggravation of former cruelty. Defective as this measure is, there is 
every reason to believe, that if it were generally introduced, and the 
law were strictly enforced, that the sacrifice should only be performed 
in conformity with the rules of the shaster, the practice would be 
thereby very greatly diminished; (p. 204;) but the Government 
have not courage to do this much, unless with the entire concurrence 
of the ignorant bigots who violate the principles of their own faith. 
** We consider it expedient, (they say,) before sanctioning or rendering 
the order general, that it should be ascertained to be, not only con- 
formable to the ancient shasters, but, in some degree, consonant to 
the present opinions of the people.” (p. 163.) In another place, (p. 
183,) the Bombay Government allows “ general opinion or custom,” 
in favour of a particular species of murder, to be a complete justifi- 
cation of the perpetrators. 

In favour of the abolition of the practice, we shall only farther quote 
the opinion of Mr. T. Barnard, given in the ‘ Bombay Judicial Con- 
sultations’ (p. 209). He says: “ The circumstances under which 
the practice prevails, the classes interested therein, the number of 
instances, and the conduct of the community in their communications 
both with the magistrates and with each other on such occasions, as 
well as the impressions generally entertained, convince me that there 
are few cases in which evil would ensue from prohibition and coercive 
prevention ;” and again, that he ‘“‘ apprehends xo harm from pre- 
venting it even by force.” He therefore proposes the establishment 
of a preventive system by means of the police, but dissuades the in- 
fliction of punishment on those who may elude its authority. This 
gentle remedy, too, the Indian Government has rejected. (p. 210.) 

But while the most experienced magistrates in so many different 
provinces, and the highest judicial authorities in the country, concur 
so unanimously that the practice may be put an end to, without 
almost any danger whatever, (we might say with perfect safety,) who, 
it will be asked, are those that raise their voice for upholding a sys- 
tem so repugnant to reason and humanity ? Where does thisenormity 
find patrons and defenders to prolong its existence? In those high 
and mighty personages, Governors Elphinstone and Amherst! They 
who have erewhile distinguished themselves as the persecutors of 
freedom of opinion in the East, by arbitrarily banishing their fellow- 
subjects, are now earning fresh laurels as the champions of the 
glorious cause of female-immolation! Let us see, then, what are the 
weapons with which they bravely attempt to maintain this ancient 
fortress of. superstition and barbarity, by others abandoned as un- 
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tenable. It is of importance to examine the reasons which they 
assign for setting up their opinion against the unanimous testimony 
of the best authorities, as to the safety of abolition. To begin with 
Ajax the less of Bombay, before we venture to encounter the mighty 
Telamon of Bengal, Mr. Elphinstone says in his Minute, (p. 184, 
subscribed to by Mr. Goodwin,) in reference to Captain Robertson’s 
successful reform of the practice : 

“ Itis certainly desirable to throw every impediment in the way of 
self-immolation that can be introduced consistently with the prejudices 
of the people; bué we must not infer from the mere circumstance of 
their silence, that they are at all contented with our innovations. — It 
is mentioned in the accompanying summary, that when the people of 
the Concan thought our Government did not approve of suttees, | fools 
that they were to think so!| they disclosed no feelings, that led the 
gentlemen on the spot to think they were dissatisfied, yet at that time 
the Deccan was filled with their complaints. Similar measures were 
apprehended there, and many applications were made to me for satis- 
faction on that head.” 

This is an exact counterpart of his famous certificate to the un- 
bounded popularity of the unpopular administration of the late John 
Adam, whose conduct ‘ every body” praised, and whose praises 
‘* nothing could exceed,” discussed on a former occasion.’ Here, 
again, we have the saine inconsistency of statement, and the same 
sweeping generalities of expression. “ ‘The Deccan was filled with 
complaints,” but, wonderful to relate, the gentlemen on the spot did 
not hear the least whisper of dissatisfaction. “ Mr. Elphinstone alone 
professes to know what nobody else ever divined ; but how could such 
information Peach him, unless through the usual official channels? If 
their reports bear out the assertion, that the Deccan was “ filled with 
complaints,” why are they not presented to us? Reference is made to 
‘‘an accompanying summary ;” but where is that “‘ summary,” or on 
what authority does it rest? Are we to discard all the authentic evi- 
dence before us, resting on the official character of known individuals, 
and in direct opposition to it, on the authority of an unknown docu- 
ment, without name or title, believe that murmurings of discontent 
inundated the greater part of the Indian peninsula? Before we yield 
any credence to such a story, Mr. Elphinstone must favour us with the 
particulars of those applications to him in behalf of female sacrifices, 
upon which he professes to ground his opinion. And if, from a few 
instances of complaint, he be proved guilty (as we beliéve him to be) 
of using the extravagant hyperbole that complaints filled the Deccan, 
let him reflect that such a misrepresentation in his present high office 
must, by prolonging this atrocious practice, be the cause of infinitely 
more cruelty, and more murders, than if he were to perjure himself a 
thousand times in a court of justice to swear away the lives of his fel- 
low-creatures. 








5 Vide Oviental Herald, Vol. If. p.521. 
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We come now to the reasons assigned by Lord Amherst (with the 
advice of his wise councillors, Sir Edward Paget and Mr. John 
Fendall,) for continuing the practice. They first complain (p. 7) of 
the difficulty of obtaining correct information as to Native modes of 
thinking and feeling, and consequently of legislating on such subjects. 
This is a highly-consistent complaint from those who, by putting 
down the press, have stopped up the only channel through which they 
could become acquainted with the undisguised feelings of their sub- 
jects. Having done this, they tell the Court of Directors, “‘ You must 
be fully aware of the peculiar disadvantages under which your ser- 
vants here must conduct their inquiries on such subjects.” Un- 
doubtedly, the court and the nation are fully convinced of the ignorance 
and incapacity of those who now govern India; and that this ig- 
norance is the more culpable, because it is wilful, in those who 
extinguished in their dominions the light of truth. By an express 
law they prohibited discussions on religious subjects, which would 
have had a tendency to show what the Native feeling really was; 
and lest the ignorant and superstitious should be taught to despise and 
loathe their follies, Lord Amherst is (p. 154) “ particularly anxious 
that all severity of remark should be avoided.” ‘They must not be 
told that these sacrifices are contrary to their religion, irrational, and 
inhuman; but, perhaps, the magistrates to whom these orders are 
addressed, may be allowed to call them “improper” and “ un- 
becoming,” or by some gentler epithet. By following this base course 
of cowardly acquiescence, it is easy for those wholove darkness rather 
than light, to remain in ignorance, since the persons who would 
ascertain the truth are deterred from acting or speaking out. But is 
a ruler who chooses to shut his eyes against the truth, thereby relieved 
from the responsibility of all murders which his wilful ignorance suf- 
fers to be perpetrated ? 

Lord Amherst, however, takes upon him to say, that as “ the well- 
meant and zealous attempts of Europeans to dissuade from, and to 
discourage the performance of, the rite, would appear to have been 
almost uniformly unsuccessful,” this fact ‘* proves but too strongly 
that even the best-informed classes of the Hindoo population are not 
yet sufficiently enlightened to recognise the propriety of abolishing the 
rite.” Now, in the first place, there are many cases of intended 
suttees having been successfully dissuaded by the Natives themselves : 
at page 122, seven instances are mentioned, and there have been 
numerous others, But if not one life had been saved by the persua- 
sions of Europeans, or others, it would not prove that ‘‘ the best- 
informed classes” are not prepared to abrogate the rite, unless it be 
taken for granted that the perpetrators of these sacrifices are the best- 
informed classes!) This seems to be Lord Amherst’s doctrine; and 
in the same paragraph he says: ‘* Were we not guided by the senti- 
ments which we happen to know exist generally among the higher 
classes of Natives, at the place most favourable ior ascertaining their 
real sentiments, (we mean at the Presidency,) we should indeed 
almost despair of seeing the suppression of the practice.” The ‘ higher 
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classes,” then, are disposed to put an end to it, but the ‘ best-informed 
classes” are not ; therefore the higher classes, the enemies of human 
sacrifices, are not, in Lord Amherst’s opinion, the “ best infc-med” ! 
Rammohun Roy and his followers, who have laboured to convert their 
countrymen from their abominable superstitions, are set down among 
the ignorant; their publications are suppressed by authority; and 
then the Government, which patronises suttees, andaciously asserts, 
that it has the talents and learning of the Hindoos on its side. 
Judging from the castes of the victims, the great majority of them are 
Soodurs, or the lowest grade of the people; as shown by the latest 
returns for 1823, which are: “‘ Brahmins, 234; Khytree, 35; Byse, 
14; Soodurs, 292.” Those of the first caste bear a large proportion, 
it is true ; but as many of them are mendicant priests, or family goo- 
roos, who live by superstition, it is to be expected that they should 
do every thing to encourage it in their own families. Among the 
Khytrees, however, or military caste, and the Bysee, or husband- 
men, the most important professions in a nation, the practice, it 
appears, is almost extinct. 

His Lordship’s next reason for continuing the practice of human 
sacrifices, is, that ‘the plans recently adopted to encourage Native 
education, depend in no small degree for success on the scrupulous 
exclusion of all reference to religious subjects”! What connexion is 
there between the education of children and the burning of old 
women? The “scrupulous exclusion” should be in the plans them- 
selves ; which, however, is very far from being the case in regard to 
the system of instruction pursued by the Church Missionary and other 
societies, who have taken the lead in promoting Native education. As 
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. another apology for the practice, his Lordship says, we have “ safely 
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There is evidently a great fluctuation, but no steady diminution; 
and taking the most favourable view of it, no such decrease as to pre- 
sent a hope of cessation for ages to come. To wait for such an event 
till the people become sufliciently enlightened as to give it up of them- 
selves, is to wait till the waters of the Ganges flow by ; since even in 
this country, not a century ago, the laws condemned innocent women 
to the flames under the charge of witchcratt ; for which fictitious crime 
they would suffer still, as an occurrence of the present year proves, if 
the laws did not protect them from the mad fury of ignorance and 
superstition, And what have the rulers of India done to enlighten 
their subjects, (by bestowing on them a farthing a head yearly for 
education, and suppressing all freedom of discussion!) that there 
should not be the same need of using force there to repress by law the 
atrocities of superstition, as in England ? 

A grand reason assigned by Lord Amherst and Sir Edward Paget 
for non-interference is the following: (p. 7.)—‘* We have reason to 
believe, that in the eyes of the Natives the great redeeming point in 
our Government, the circumstance which reconciles them above all 
others to the manifold inconveniences of foreign rule, is the scrupu- 
lous regard we have paid to their customs and prejudices, It would 
be with extreme reluctance that we adopted any measures tending to 
unsettle the confidence thus reposed in us.” They write this on the 
3d of December, exactly a month after they had ordered the lament- 
ble massacre of the 47th regiment of Native Infantry, many of them 
Brahmins, whose lives are sacred in the eyes of the Hindoos. While 
the blood of this holy tribe is yet reeking on the plains of Barrack- 
pore, Sir Edward Paget and Lord Amherst assert : ‘‘ We have scrupu- 
lously regarded the prejudices of our subjects.” They think nothing of 
violating these prejudices by wholesale slaughter, or by hanging and 
gibbetting those, to touch a hair of whose heads the Hindoos regard 
as the most heinous and unexpiable of sacrileges, this being one of 
the most solemn doctrines of their faith. But with reason and hu- 
manity on their side, they cannot venture to contradict some inferior 
authorities by saving wretched females from a miserable death. 
They do not hesitate to appropriate to themselves the profits of the 
Hindoo temples, thus defrauding the Brahmins of the fruits of their 
superstition; but they see no profit in saving human victims from 
the flames ; and here they have ‘ a scrupulous regard to Native cus- 
toms and prejudices.” 

In order to elude the force of the general concurrence of the judi- 
cial and magisterial reports, as to the safety and expediency of abo- 
lishing the practice, Lord Amherst says: (p. 153.) ‘‘ To show how 
inconclusive such communications must be in satisfying Government, 
it is sufficient to remark, that the point which appears to be of more 
importance and delicacy than any other involved in the whole ques- 
tion, viz. the probable effect of any prohibitory measures on the 
Native army, has not hitherto been touched upon at all in any of the 
opinions which have been submitted to Government.” Is not this a 
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proof that no man in his senses ever dreamt that the Native army 
would care any thing at all about the matter? But if reports re- 
specting the vpinions of the sepoys on this subject are wanted, they 
should be required from their officers, not from judges or magistrates, 
who have no opportunity of becoming acquainted with them.* This 
starting at a shadow, however, was extremely natural in one who 
was conscious that, within a few weeks, he had done a deed which 
the Native army may long remember to our sorrow. His Lordship 
would willingly compound with their outraged feelings for his 
slaughter of their comrades, by suffering them and their countrymen 
to go on murdering their mothers, wives, and daughters. Strange 
compromise this between a Christian despot and his heathen soldiery ! 
but we believe the latter will regard the proffered terms with disdain. 
According to these returns, out of 575 suttees, only thirty-five be- 
longed to the Khytree or military caste; or hardly one in sixteen ; of 
these, not more than three appear to have been the widows of per- 
sons who had ever been connected with the army; lastly, not even 
one wife of a sepoy in our service! Whence, then, Lord Amherst’s 
fright about the Native army, unless he felt conscious that he had 
already done too much to fill it with disaffection? Hence, his con- 
clusion, (p. 154,) that ‘‘ the actual state of our external relations and 
internal conditions, are such as to render it manifestly impolitic 
and inexpedient to interfere further at the present moment.” His 
fright and terror, at the danger in which he had involved the state 
by his “ external” wars and ‘“ internal’? massacres, seem to have 
disordered his intellect, if we may judge from the passage which 
follows : 

“ In conformity with the desire of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, his Lordship in “Council requests that the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut will prohibit awy returns being made from those districts 
where the practice has not been found to exist. Should any case, 
however, hereafter occur, it will of course be the duty of the magis- 
trate to report it after the usual manner.” 

This, under date of the 3d of December, is surely a strong con- 
firmation of the reports current in Calcutta, respecting the state of 
his Lordship’s mind after the massacre of Barrackpore. If any per- 
son of less rank than a Governor-General were to talk so incohe- 
rently, it would be time for his friends to think of suing out a com- 
mission of lunacy. It is another lamentable proof of the small amount 
of wisdom by which the world is governed. In beholding the destiny 
of sixty millions of human beings consigned to such hands, we can- 
not help lamenting the unhappy fate of mankind,—continually plunged 
by their blind leaders into a deeper gulf of darkness and misery. 








4 Unless some special cause be assigned why the army should be more 
attached to the rite than the body of the people; the one is a test of the other; 
and the opinion of the judicial authorities as to the safety of abolition, must 
therefore apply equally to both, 
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Having now given both sides of the question: on one side, Mr. 
Elphinstone, Lord Amherst, and then two or three other wise men of 
the East who have the honour of being their councillors ; on the other, 
the concurring voice of the bulk of the learning, and talent, and expe- 
rience in the Company's service ; we shall briefly state our own rea- 
sons for believing that these horrid sacrifices might be abolished with 
ease and safety. 

In the first place, who are the persons attached to this rite? They 
consist, for the most part, of the very lowest classes, and, in a great 
measure, of the very dregs of the people. If the report were drawn 
up properly, classifying them according to their income, rank, and 
profession, it would appear that a large proportion of them were 
mendicants, common labourers, the lowest kind of shopkeepers, and 
artisans or domestic servants. Are a few hundreds of such persons, 
it may be asked, to deprive us of our empire if we venture to punish 
their crimes ? 

Secondly, What proportion do they bear to the whole population ? 
In Bengal, where the rite is most commonly practised, the number 
who burn, compared with those who do not burn, is little more than 
vne in four hundred, (p. 11,) or six hundred out of two hundred and 
fifty thousand. But in other parts of India, where less frequent, it 
perhaps does not occur in one family out of a thousand. Is our Go- 
vernment so feeble that, with nine hundred and ninety-nine on our 
. side, we cannot venture to reclaim the thousandth lost sheep to reason 
and humanity ? 

Thirdly, The portion of our subjects principally addicted to this 
practice are the natives of Bengal, who have ever bent in tame sub- 
mission to the yoke of every conqueror, as stated in their late memo- 
rial to the King of England.’ ‘ Wanting vigour of body, and averse 
to active exertion, they remained, during the whole period of the 
Mohammedan conquest, faithful to the existing government, though 
their property was often plundered, their religion insulted, and their 
blood wantonly shed.” But the British rulers dare not forbid them 
to murder one another, although its immense Native army is chiefly 
composed of men of the upper provinces, who hold the Bengalese in 
contempt; and it is a remarkable fact, that among the whole of two 
or three thousand sacrifices recorded in these papers, there does not 
appear to be more than two or three individuals who had ever been 
connected with the army. Even in these three cases we may be mis- 
taken in supposing that the title Havaldar or Holdar, added to their 
names, implies that the husbands had once belonged to the military 
profession. 

Fourthly, We have in many other instances, when it was thought 
necessary, violated the religious notions of the Hindoos with safety. 
The venerated Brahmins, whose lives they consider sacred from human 
hand, we have hanged up like dogs, and made their blood flow in 
abundance. We put a stop to the destruction of female infants in 





‘ 5 See Oriental Herald, Vol, V. p. 503, 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 4, C 
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Gazerat ; and at the other extremity of our dominions, the exposure 
of children to alligators at Gunga Saugor. The burying of women 
alive has also been interdicted with perfect success and safety. 
When all these things excited no commotion or disaffection, why 
should the interdiction of suttees be dreaded? On these, also, 
whatever restraints have been tried, have been received with quiet 
submission. Europeans, and others, urged by humanity, have, in 
many instances, saved the devoted victim; but in no case that we 
ever heard of, has this interference been followed by the slightest in- 
surrection or tumult. What mighty bug-bear is this, then, that makes 
us shrink back when honour and justice call upon us to act? With 
reason and humanity, and the great body of the people, an over- 
whelming majority in numbers and bravery, on our side, are we to 
be frightened into base acquiescence by a few mendicant priests and 
paupers, a wretched remnant of the most debased part of the popu- 
lation? Our Mohammedan predecessors, whom it is our boast to 
excel, set us an example which we ought to blush that we have not 
the virtue to follow. During their rule, they made female-immola- 
tion murder; by which the practice was, in many provinces, abolished 
altogether ; and it appears to have survived in others, merely through 
the corrupt connivance of the inferior officers. Consequently, by the 
‘* law and constitution of India,” (as observed by a contemporary,) if 
that be Mohammedan, the practice is at this day illegal, and the 
dormant powers of the constitution only require to be revived and 
enforced, to put an end to it for ever. But Governors Amherst 
and Elphinstone have discovered that custom justifies crime, Be- 
cause a set of persons have been used, for a long period, to commit 
murders with impunity, and have taken up the notion that it is right 
to do so, therefore they are to be treated as innocent. Did we 
reason in this way with respect to the Mahrattas and Pindarees, 
who, in like manner, from time immemorial, thought it honourable to 
follow the profession of plunder and bloodshed? It would not have 
been more disgraceful to seek safety, by becoming the allies of these 
bands of thieves and robbers, than to shelter gangs of murderers in 
our own territories, under the pretence, that it would endanger our 
power to put a stop to their nefarious trade. The priests and rela- 
tives who join in it, are actuated less by superstition, than by a cruel 
avarice to share the spoils of the slaughtered victim. And the East 
India Company is not ashamed to derive a portion of its revenue 
from the same polluted source. When the wretched mothers are to 
leave behind them infant children under three years of age, a written 
obligation (called a moochulka) is required from some one for their 
support, and this must be written on stamped paper—or, in other 
words, paper paying a tax to Government. The Honourable Com- 
pany, after having secured this, authorize the mother to be thrown 
into the flames! (See p. 38.) 

There is one light more under which this question ought to be 
viewed. The miserable situation of Hindoo females, after the death of 
their husbands, is, in reality, the strongest inducement to commit sui- 
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cide. From being the female head of the family, they fall at once into 
a state of wretched dependence on their sons and daughters-in-law, of 
whom they become drudges or slaves, and are treated with the utmost 
harshness and contumely. The Government may remedy this crying 
evil, without interfering with any religious practice. It may make a 
law, assigning every widow a sufficient maintenance proportionate to 
the means of the family, and independent of those who keep her now 
in a state of abject servility. Shall we be told here again, that 
Government cannot interfere with the rights of property, or the laws 
oi succession ?—although it has appropriated to itself nine-tenths of 
the net produce of the soil, and, in a few years, made a complete 
revolution of almost all the property throughout the country! As an 
example of the manner in which the Company’s servants exert their 
power with respect to this unhappy race of widows, we shall merely 
instance the recent case of the Ranees of Burdwan. This, as is 
well known, is one of the largest zumeendaries now remaining in the 
Bengal provinces, a solitary residue of the princely possessions tormerly 
enjoyed by many nativesof India. On the death of the young Rajah, 
who had been put in possession, by his father, of very extensive pro- 
perty, his widows ought to have succeeded him, as his heirs, according 
to the Hindoo law. But their father-in-law opposed their claim, and 
through his vast wealth kept the maiter in litigation, by means of 
bribery and false evidence, till the widows were reduced to despair. 
The extensive property being scattered over different zillahs and dis- 
tricts, some of the judges decided in favour of the widows, others 
against them; and the matter might be kept in suspense during their 
whole lives, by appeals from one court to another, and, latterly, to the 
King in Council. Seeing no hope of a termination to their troubles, and 
not having funds to prosecute their rights against the Rajah of 
Burdwan, in June 1824, they made a pathetic appeal to the Bengal 
Government, praying it to assign them the means of subsistence. In 
this document, a copy of which has reached us, they represent that,— 

‘‘ When the judge of Hooghly, and the judges of the courts of 
appeal, and Sudder Dewanee, thought proper, by a summary decree, 
to deprive us of property to such vast amount, their legal knowledge 
or humanity might have suggested to them to make provision in the 
same summary way, that we should have left to us, at least, the 
means of keeping in life, which even the Hindoo law is never so 
cruel as to deny to poor widows. This being withheld, the wives of 
a Rajah, who was in the habit of spending a quarter of a lac of 
rupees (2,500J. sterling) every month, are reduced to such necessities 
that they would be glad to barter all they have in the world for a 
few hundred rupees towards the subsistence of themselves and 
dependants.” 

The humane rulers of British India did not deign to take the least 
notice of this pathetic appeal, but left the widows to starve, unless 
the Rajah himself had, through some compunctious visitings of na- 
ture, at last consented to allow them 600 rupees per mensem for their 
subsistence ; a sum less than one per cent., it is said, of the monthly 
C2 
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value of the estates of which they are defrauded. They truly say, 
“‘ While such is the miserable fate of Indian females, of even the 
highest rank, when they have the misfortune to survive their hus- 
bands, with what feelings of dismay must women of humbler circum- 
stances look forward to the period when the death of their betrothed 
shall expose them to the sufferings and persecutions of widowhood ; 
for to whom shall they look for relief, when persons so far their supe- 
riors despair of finding protection? And can we be surprised that 
Hindoo females are driven to seek death as the only refuge from 
their miseries ?” 

In conclusion, we shall simply notice the heartless apathy with 
which the Company’s advocate in England, the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ 
endeavours to turn away public attention from the subject. It affects 
to have a delicate loathing at a thing so “ uninviting” and “ dis- 
gusting,” and says that its obtrusion upon public notice is contrary, 
forsooth, to good taste. To extract its own words :-— 

“So much has been said and written about this subject, that it 
has become extremely uninviting. Evils, though great and glaring, 
the remedies for which are difficult, or beset with danger, often cease 
gradually to be objects of abhorrence amongst the generality of man- 
kind, and grow stale and displeasing. There is a disinclination in 
many minds to grapple with obstacles; men, accordingly, revolt with 
a sort of disgust, when such topics are obtruded as negro-slavery or 
self-immolation of Hindoo widows. Witha full knowledge of this 
truth, we have too much good taste or good policy to inflict upon 
our readers more than a few facts and observations suggested and 
supplied by the volume referred to.” 

The traffickers in human flesh, in the East or West, may think it 
very fine to tarn away with an affectation of dainty disgust from the 
abominations of which they are the authors or abettors. But we 
trust that the better portion of the British public—those who have 
not yet bowed down the knee to the Baal of iniquity and avarice— 
have not yet ceased to regard them and their systems with the ab- 
horrence they deserve. 








CEHUR DE LION’S ADIEU TO PALESTINE, 
(From ‘ Friendship’s Offering.’) 

It needed not many arguments to convince Richard of the truth of his situa- 
tion ; and, indeed, after the burst of passion, he set him calmly down, and with 
gloom looks, head depressed, and arms folded on his bosom, listened to the 
Archbishop’s reasoning on the impossibility of his carrying on the crusade, when 
deserted by his companions.—7'he Talisman. : 


Jenusarem ! for thee, for thee, 
May [ a King and warrior weep, 
And other kings and warriors see, 
Nor deem my lion-heart asleep ;— 
He was a God who wept of old ; 
Thou wert not then a heathen-fold ! 








Ceur de Lion’s Adieu to Palestine. 


Think not, to lock on Syrian skies, 
For Moslem spoil, or gorgeous ease, 
I bade mine ancient banner rise, 
And traversed earth, and braved the seas ;— 
I have a realm as Eden fair, 
A thousand woods and streams are there. 


Thou wert the lure !—Could T forget 

That men and angels, earth and heaven, 
Where now the scorner’s foot is set, 

In peace had walked, in vengeance striven ? 
Could I forget thy first estate ? 
Could I forget thine after-fate ? 


I came—and there were with me fought 
Leaders as noble and as free, 

And many were the swords they brought, 
But not the soul that lived in me; 

They asked for spoil—I did but crave 

To free thy towers, or find a grave ! 


Oh! were the strength of yonder host 
But mine—were even my a theirs ! 
Brief, brief should be the Moslem’s boast, 
As brief the Christian’s coward cares ;— 
Yet on their towers the cross shall rise, 
And England’s ' lion guard the prize! 


Adieu, adieu !—This is a dream 
No waking hour may render true ; 
Leader and vassal homeward stream, 
I, too, must hence—adieu, adieu !— 
Must leave unreap’d this field of fame, 
A victor—but in will and name. 


In every land the laurel grows, 
And many a wreath shall yet be mine,— 
But Judah’s palm and Sharon’s rose 
Are only pluck'd in Palestine ; 
I dream of them and Kedron’s rill ; 
Alas! the spoiler guards them still! 


Adieu, adieu !—In other days, 
When youthful minstrels sing of thee, 
Let this be Cur de Lion’s praise,— 
He left a throne to set thee free ! 
Say that he strove till hope was o’er, 
And wept, when he could strive no more. 





' Alluding to the royal standard. 











ON THE AFFECTATION OF SINGULARITY. 





Tuere has in every age been a kind of tacit general consent be- 
tween the ideas of all civilized nations that have flourished together. 
Slight shades of difference there always must be, but the main body 
of notions prevailing at any particular period, are cognate, and of 
similar complexion. And it is this general resemblance, a kind of 
tainily-likeness, between the ideas of contemporaries, which we de- 
nominate the spirit of the age, and every thing that is considerably 
different is regarded as affectation of singularity. 

It has never, as far as we know, been decided exactly what degree 
of conformity to public opinions and manners a man’s duty demands 
of him; or whether it be actually in his competence to submit to the 
spirit of the times. But however this may be, singularity, whether 
affected or not, is nearly always sure to prejudice an individual in the 
opinion of the world, the singular man being shunned as carefully, 
almost, as the bad man, with whom he is often confounded. People 
do not understand him. He is not one of themselves. The question 
is, does the world, in thus setting its face against an individual, act 
conformably to justice ? If it does, all singular men, all authors of 
sects, all, in short, who disturb prevailing notions, or set established 
customs at defiance, are bad citizens. 

The claims made upon the conformity of each individual by the 
generality, are very extensive, There is sc*rcely an office or an act 
of life, however retired or unimportant, for which fashion has not pre- 
scribed the mode. In an enlarged sense, all mankind perform the 
great functions of their being simultaneously, as an army goes through 
its evolutions. Day calls them from slumber, and night again op- 
presses them with oblivion, almost all together. They eat, dress, 
sleep, dream at nearly the same season of the day and night, as if 
they had entered into a contract to suffer, and to forget their miseries 
in company 

From this circumstance, a consequence of their nature, men lear2 
to look in every predicament for conformity to the mode, and, when 
they find it not, or find it in a degree insufficient and inconsiderable, 
to feel irritation, anger, repugnance, or even antipathy and hatred. 
‘Tis no matter whether the hated singularity appear in great things 
or in small, for in either case it is understood equally to indicate a 
contempt for grey-headed reverend custom. If in great things, it is 
inferred that the delinquent must neurish his opinions with viperous 
designs against society, and have cast them in some forbidden infer- 
nal mould, hidden and unknown to honest well-meaning people. If 
in small, the world is provoked to find itself so little respected as to 
be set at nought for mere trifles. Amd thus, no person can with im- 
punity presume to differ from the generality. 

We have proofs, indeed, before our eves daily, in those striking ma- 
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nifestations of feeling which escape the multitude of man’s deepes 
rooted inherent antipathy to strangeness of every kind. A long 
beard ; a garment of unusual make, or of unusual colour; a dwarfish 
or a gigantic stature ; odd-coloured eyes; extreme ugliness; exces- 
sive strength: all these call forth expressions of contempt or aver- 
sion, The reader who is familiar with London, must have observed 
a gentleman nearly eight feet high, walking about the streets in the 
dusk of the evening. As soon as his gigantic breast appears over the 
heads of the populace, every eye is turned up upon his countenance 
meving almost in a line with the lamps, which throw a brighter light 
upon it than reaches the faces below. They who see him for the 
first time, are pictures of gaping wonder; and the innumerable 
crowds, the seas of people through which this second Polypheme 
wades, not breast-deep, utter a murmur of envious ridicule, as they 
make way for him, and appear glad to get rid of the monster. But 
why should a man be laughed at because his head is nearer the 
clouds than that of any other person amonga million? Is it a crime 
tobe tall? Are men all in their hearts like Herod, who cut off his 
son's head because it overtopped his own ? 

Be this as it may, the majority of mankind experience, in the pre- 
sence of every unaccustomed object, au uneasy feeling, which affects 
them indescribably. A mysterious sentiment that there is something 
wrong flutters, as it were, ahout their hearts, and by degrees becomes 
painful. And this sentiment always recurring as often as the irksome 
object is in sight, the mere instinctive aversion to pain teaches them 
at length to shun the thing which they know by experience is sure to 
cause It. 

There are men whose presence is painful. Not that we know any 
ill of them, or expect positively to receive any injury at their hands. 
What creates our dislike, and sometimes our apprehension of danger, 
is some peculiar bias of feature, or sinister expression, a kind of fin- 
ger-post set up by nature at the doubtful cross-roads of human cha- 
racter. _ Every kind of singularity, therefore, in manners and appear- 
ances, has a tendency to disturb, more or less, the intercourse that 
should subsist between man and man, as it conveys an indication of 
contemptuous pride, ar secret persuasion of superiority, offensive in all 
cases to our haughty self-love. Accordingly, all those who slide 
easily into the affections of men have a kind of natural dissimulation ; 
a-loose-jointed shifting countenance that adapts itself readily to the 
oceasion; they become all things to all men; they lead their own 
passions about, muzzled like tame bears, to allure the passions of 
others. But this conduct does not necessarily imply moral turpitude ; 
for John Hampden was remarkable for masking his own designs and 
opinions, that he might discover those of others; and Atticus valued 
himself on that urbanity and sweetness of disposition, which, with 
wonderful vicissitude, could accommodate itself in turns to the vanity 
of Cicero, the ambition of Cesar, the truculent fierceness of Sylla, the 
peevish intolerable humour of Cecilius, the coarseness of Antony, and 
the virtue and philosophic gravity of Brutus. Many persons now 
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living have all this Pomponian suavity of character, and put it out a¢ 
similar interest. 

As contemporaries seem designed to keep pace with each other in 
intellect, no less than in manners, every one who rushes on far beyond 
the ranks, or exhibits any very strong desire to do so, is naturally 
viewed from that moment with suspicion at least, if not with envy and 
aversion. His constitutional vigour and alacrity receive the name of 
affectation, and instead of being considered a great man, he is some- 
times regarded as amountebank. This has happened in our own age. 
When Mr. Bentham published his Defence of Usury, almost fifty years 
ago, he was treated as a visionary, and his notions were despised. 
Time went on, and in the course of thirty or forty years some few 
came up with Mr. Bentham’s position, and found it no longer so ab- 
surd as it had appeared through the mists of distance. Meanwhile, 
the philosopher was stretching away before them, inventing and dis- 
covering, and still appearing in his new positions as ludicrous as in the 
matter of usury. When they overtake him again, they may again 
find him rational ; and, meantime, he can wait. 

The dexterity with which men throw an air of ridicule over what- 
ever is new or extraordinary has been often remarked. It is the 
weapon of indolence. But nature has bestowed it upon man to 
enable him to defend himself against the pretensions of quackery and 
useless innovation. He employs it, however, against all novelties, 
and against all opinions, new or old, not in present vogue. Indeed, 
opinion, like Janus, has two faces, one fascinating and beautiful, 
which it always turns towards its worshipper; the other withered, 
wrinkled, deformed, odious, which we never see till we have dis- 
missed it, or refused to hold converse with it. The example of the 
early Christian writers, for the most part newly escaped from the 
errors of Paganism, illustrates this ; for, no sooner had they shaken off 
their allegiance to Jupiter, than the golden domes of Olympus were 
transformed in their-imagination into wizards’ dens, even while their 
garments were yet perfumed by the incense‘of the Pagan altar. And 
recently, in France, we have seen a striking instance of the mutability 
of opinion. From time immemorial, the Catholic religion had pre- 
vailed there ; antiquity had made it venerable ; it spoke to the hearts 
and imaginations of the people from a thousand sacred altars, and 
was propped by ceremonies and mysteries, and the law, and the early 
and almost ineradicable prejudices of the mind. The French people 
thought it a beautiful faith. Anon, came the new light of modern phi- 
losophy. Persecution fanned it into a blaze, and as it incréased the 
fires of the altar waned, flickered, were extinguished, and lost in 
their own ashes. The French had now a beautiful philosophy, and 
Catholicism, viewed in its departing aspect, appeared a horrid and 
hateful monster. Times have again changed, and Catholicism, now 
amiable again, is taking peaceable possession of its ancient seats, and 
driving out its enemy by the most vigorous ‘measures. 

When public opinion is thus fluctuating, individuals have some 
difficulty to preserve themselves from the charge of singularity, to 
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which all such are obnoxious as maintain in these sudden changes a 
sober and steady mind. There are, however, but very few in any 
country entertaining thoughts and opinions that ought really to be 
termed singular. For, although there be nothing too absurd for men 
to believe conjointly with others, they dread to embrace even truth 
itself, if they are to embrace it alone, in silence and solitude. Men 
have always thought and believed in masses, under the standard of 
intellectual despots, in the same manner as they fight in masses be- 
neath the banners of political despots. Throughout the whole earth, 
you may observe opinions and ideas, like swarms of bees, clustering 
together upon particular spots, or as if, like certain trees and plants, 
they were indigenous to the soil. So that it is no less natural ina 
Hindoo to believe in Krishna and Brahma, than it is for him to ab- 
stain from beef and to feed on rice. We grant that among the ido- 
lators of Hindostan and Tibet, individuals may sometimes be found 
who differ in many respects from the true orthodox believers. But 
were the creed of these heretics to be properly examined, it would be 
found to be nothing more than a remoter emanation from the national 
doctrine, refracted as it were from the peculiarities of some indivi- 
dual character. It is reserved for one man in many thousand years 
to plant a new root of opinion, created by his own solitary reflections. 
The lighter and more volatile spirits, for ever on the wing in search 
of novelty, are the first to receive the untried seeds, and to scatter 
them over the surface of society. In this process, the newest con- 
verts are esteemed the most honourable by the rising sect, for all 
teachers value docility more than prudence and circumspection. 

But in whatever way we turn, we meet with proofs that all men 
have naturally a distrust of every thing that is singular and strange, 
even they who invent and propagate it. There would, indeed, be 
few founders of sects, and preachers of novel doctrines, if it were not 
that the human mind is always uneasy when it stands in any manner 
apart from the rest of the world. The solitude of opinion is not less 
insufferable than local solitude. We are aware that men colour, with 
the specious pretence of a love for truth, their inordinate zeal for the 
spread of their own opinions, and perhaps they are sometimes sin- 
cere; but, in general, men’s eagerness to create imitators and make 
proselytes arises from the irksomeness of standing alone, or with 
few resembling them, and from the dread of that ridicule and anti- 
pathy which the world always casts on every departure from its re- 
ceived notions. Wise men once bowed down before Jupiter and 
Neptune, and felt no misgiving in their hearts while they worshipped, 
because millions bent the knee along with them. It would now be 
difficult, or, perhaps, impossible, to find a dozen persons in all Europe 
who could be persuaded to return to Paganism. Is it because every 
man in Europe is wiser than Homer or Ulysses? We fear not. 
Millions of them believe that the deity may be transmuted intoa 
slice of bread, and, under that shape, eaten. They see no absurdity 
in that. (None at all. But, tell them that the God of the Pagans 
was ommipotent and wise, and neither slumbered nor slept, and add 
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that his name was Jupiter, or Zeus, or Mithra, or Osiris, and they 
will Jangh at you. They know no such God, and will inform you 
that the world is now grown wiser than to worship édols. Is it? 
Are the Chinese, (themselves more numerous than all the Christians 
upon the earth,) the Hindoos, the Tartars, the Malays, the thousand 
tribes of Africa, the aboriginal Americans, the millions scattered over 
the Eastern Ocean, and even the Laplanders of Europe ; are all these 
grown too wise to be every whit as idolatrous as the Greeks and 
Romans? No! but Jupiter has had his day, and Brahma and the 
Fetiches will have theirs. 

Of all men living, your true proselyte-maker is the most disagree- 
able companion. Every thing you can say or do ministers occasion 
to his zeal. He reads “‘ sermons in stones,’ and from all he sees 
draws matter for his converting vein. It is his hobby-horse. There 
is philanthropy, however, as well as greatness of mind, in conforming 
with prevailing customs and prejudices unconquerable, so long as they 
are indifferent as to vice or virtue, For all opposition ruffles the 
tranquillity of life; and love for our species should dispose us, unless 
when political rights are concerned, to fall in with the customs and 
observances of our country, that we may give our neighbours the 
pleasure, however small, of our countenance and fellowship.  Little- 
ness of mind, and intemperate zeal, its usual concomitant, are inca- 
pable of this forbearance. They subsist upon strife and contention. 
A zealot, possessed by peculiar notions, whether good or bad, could 
no more contain his budget of singularities, than a thunder-cloud the 
lightning. He keeps his opinions in edge by wounding the feelings of 
his neighbour with them. He travels from occasion to occasion, like 
an Irish pedlar with his linen ; calls at the door of every man’s mind, 
vending here an ell, and there a piece, of his precious merchandise. 
He does not manufacture opinions for his own wear, but to sell. Like 
x gossipping woman, his mind is never so unhappy as when confined at 
home. The breath of his nostrils is argument; his delight, to see the 
harmless prejudices of his fellow-creatures impaled upon the points of 
his wit. He praises knowledge, and has respect for truth in his 
mouth, but knows well, all the while, that ignorance is the only field 
in which he can hope to reap reputation. All restless sophists of this 
kind would rather find mankind a blind herd, weary of their old con- 
ductors, but ready to follow in any direction the footsteps of new ones, 
than to see the scales fall from their eyes, leaving them in possession 
of a degree of light in which every man might see his own way. 

The old proverb, “ birds of a feather flock together,” is a philoso- 
phical axiom. Men love every thing that is like themselves, and in 
general hate whatever is different. Among cannibals it must be a. 
heinous sin against the mode, to abstain from dining off a man’s leg 
or arm, and to prefer a slice of bread-fruit, and the chine of a wild 
boar. Anthropophagites hate singularity like other people. 

But it is not until society has reached a certain point, that men 
affect to differ by some fantastical peculiarity from the rest of the 
world. While man continues in the condition of a savage he has so 
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many things to rouse and excite him, that he stands in no need of 
atlectation. He struggles with the force of wild beasts by day, and 
at night is often kept awake by their bowling and roaring round 
his hut. The wolf and the lion lie in his morning walk, the alligator 
lurks in his bathing place, the eagle or the condor hovers over his cot to 
pounce, as soon as he turns his back, upon his kid or his child. His 
passions never slumber. ‘Terror and revenge roll over his mind by 
turns, as the war-whoop of his enemy bursts on his defenceless hid- 
ing-place, or as he himself dashes his tomahawk into the brains of 
his foe. 

The highly civilized and polished man has for the most part to 
contend with no enemies but his own ennui and vacancy of thought. 
Art has made the world smooth and uniform for him; and nature has 
so far lost her power over him that he almost forgets her existence. 
Art is every where, and does every thing. He sees her issue from 
his cities, and lead her highways and her canals over plain and 
mountain, The whole face of the country is hers. By degrees all 
his feelings grow to be artificial. ‘The roughness and the energy of 
nature are lost; and from a being almost wholly moulded of passion 
aud power, he dwindles into a thing of fancies and conceits, trembles 
at phantoms and chimeras, is sad or mirthful according to the colour 
of his dreams, and learns, at length, to make his happiness depend 
entirely on that army of politicians, preachers, writers, actors, here- 
tics, enthusiasts, &c., who undertake to cause a succession of ideas 
to pass through his imagination like landscapes through a camera 
obseura, 

Then it is that, like the ancient king, he holds out the hope of 
extravagant rewards to the inventors of new pleasures, and that the 
mines of imagination and the stores of nature are ransacked for ex- 
citement. In this state of things, and as a novel variety, aflectation 
of singularity springs up. And sometimes it succeeds. But, being a 
commodity that must be used immediately, its manufacturers are 
ruined if they bring it not to market at the critical moment, for it will 
not keep. 

By well-timing his extravagances, however, almost any person 
might acquire a certain sort of reputation. Eratostratus, 


Th” aspiring youth that fired th’ Ephesian dome! 


immortalized his name by tossing his lighted torch into the combus- 
tible part of a temple. Elwes will long be remembered by maukind, 
because he had a very close pocket, and dined on a bit of dry bread 
or a boiled egg, while he might have sat down to the costliest dain- 
ties. And, then, think of Ravaillac and Damien :—assassins! but 
nevertheless chronicled by fame. 

Cleopatra, and Ninon, and Diana of Poictiers, with hundreds of 
their like, have fastened their names on the page of history, because 
they understood: the theory of lust and voluptuousness more perfectly 
than other courtezans. Why are Phryne, and Lais, and Lamia, and 
Flora, remembered ? Why are their names more familiar to men’s 
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tongues than those of Bacon and Newton? Is it because one of them 
endeared herself to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and another to Pompey, 
by her amorous bites? And because the others did things equally 
worthy of fame? Barely to be known to posterity, no matter for what, 
is a poorambition. Swedenborg, Jacob Bochmen, and Johanna South- 
cote, are as sure to be in some degree known to posterity, as St. Pacho- 
mius and St. Anthony, as fanatical and as silly to the full, are known 
to this age. So will Madame Krudener and Mr. Carlile. In reality, 
nature appears to produce such persons, as she produces dwarfs and 
wittols, merely to diversify life, and to add to the catalogue of human 
amusements. And the public use them, perhaps unwittingly, as the 
Romans did their gladiators, encouraging them by looking on, to 
pierce each other by railing and invective, and to wield in turn the 
aophist’s net, to entangle the weapons of their assailants. 

But, although singularity, as well as the affectation of it, is in 
general disagreeable to mankind, they have always shown a disposi- 
tion to admire it, under the name of originality, in the character and 
productions of the mind. When nature imprints any peculiar fea- 
tures on the intellect of an individual, she always takes care so to 
harmonize them with each other, that they appear rather the marks 
of a new species than of a monstrous singularity. And, therefore, 
real originality is pleasing, as the common experience of life suffi- 
ciently proves. We all occasionally make new acquaintances, and 
if we observe the conduct of our winds at such seasons, we shall dis- 
cover curiosity, restless, anxious,. busy to find some opening into the 
character, like a nesting-swallow fluttering about the eves of a barn. 
But in most cases, no sooner has it scaled the outworks, and had time . 
to look about it, than it turns back discouraged at the dreary appear- 
ance of the interior, which is the cause of so many short-lived friend- 
ships, as we see die before us daily. Not so when there is originality. 
Then we love the prospect that opens upon us, and are never tired 
with expatiating among its beauties. Indeed most men are sensible 
to the delight of pitching upon a man who really has a distinct cha- 
racter of his own; who nurses and prunes his ideas after his own 
fashion, as if he had received a patent from nature to preserve his 
method and management to himself. 

Original ideas are in fact the proper dress of the aristocracy of 
intellect, which distinguishes them from the vulgar, as the rich bro- 
cade, and cloth of gold, and embroidered vests of our ancestors 
marked gentility of blood. But even this dress may be imitated. 
For as cunning contrives very often to carry the appearance of wis- 
dom, so servility succeeds at times, by cautious thieving, in decking 
itself with the badges of genius. And of all the distinctive marks of 
mental power, singularity of manner is the most easily put on. But this 
distinction is quickly lost by diffusion ; the secret soon transpires that it is 
an imitable quality ; shoals of imitators arise, and the natural, or at least 
peculiar, manner of one great man serves to disguise the barren medio- 
crity of a thousand. ‘This has been illustrated in our times by Lord 
Byron and his innumerable mimics. His Lordship possessed un- 
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doubted genius of a very high order; but his manner of displaying it 
Was not quite free from affectation and quackery. Every man, there- 
fore, ambitious of resembling this new Hercules, assumed his club 
and lion’s skin, and hoped to be mistaken, if not for the real hero him- 
self, at least for his equal. 

All originality of mind, as we have said before, is singularity ; 
but while it keeps within the circle that bounds the ideas of the age, 
though beating constantly about the extreme circumference, it is 
relished and admired. It is only when it flies beyond the central 
attraction of fashion, and revolves in another orbit, that it becomes 
an object of distrust and fear, or, at least, of neglect, to the rest of 
mankind. But even should a man be carried by the force or natural 
tendency of his mind, to this remoteness from popular ideas, he 
might still, perhaps, by caution and art preserve a resemblance to 
them in his productions, as the farthest visible star is clothed with the 
same kind of brightness as encircles the head of Syrius or Orion. 





THE MOTHER’S ADDRESS TO HER DYING CHILD. 


I, 


Steep, oh! sleep, my hapless child ! 
The sun hath set, the storm is near, 
Our way is desolate and wild ; 
My babe! it is for thee I fear, 
For what to me is pain or woe? 
All evils that the world can give, 
Have lighted on my burning brain, 
And yet, my babe, for thee I live! 


Il, 


Sleep, oh! sleep, my helpless boy ! 
Forgetfulness is not for me, 

it were too sweet, too great a joy ;— 
A little while and thou shalt be 

Cold in a sleep more still than now 

Lies heavy on thy wasted brow ; 
And [—oh ! then, I'l! sleep with thee! 


But there are bright and tranquil skies 

Above yon storm of cloud and gloom, 
Where spotless souls like thine shall rise ; 

There, in a cherub’s deathless bloom, 
Thine innocence, at Mercy’s throne, 
Will plead,for a deluded one, 

And mitigate thy Mother's doom, 

Bernanv Wyciirre, 














THE “ HONOURABLE” JOHN ADAM, AND HE ASIATIC 
JOURNAL, 







Mendax most gravely tells us that a lie 
He holds to be a foul deformity. 

He lies in this :—for he so often lies, 
That lying must be graceful in his eyes. 








In opening the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ for November last, this epigram 
was the first thing that caught our eye; and although we have long 
been sufficiently familiar with the total disregard of truth manifested 
by the writers of panegyrics on little “‘ great men,” who every now 
and then figure in its officially patronised pages, yet we were hardly 
prepared for so perfect an illustration of the epigram in question—as 
that which we so soon after found in the leading article of the same 
Number, under the head of “ Tur Honouranie Joun ADAM.” 















he At every page of that laboured and reckless eulogium, the epigram 

\, appeared to dance before our eyes, and the image of “ Ferdinand 

Mendez Pinto,” the true type of this Oriental Mendax, was always 
present to our imagination. 

But the mistaken and unhappy being whom this injudicious and 






unprincipled eulogist, with an utter disregard of truth or even decent 
consistency, would make appear a very demi-god, had just gone to his 
last account with all his unatoned sins upon his head, and we were 
willing, in deference to the general though pernicious prejudices of 
humanity, to tread but lightly on the new-made grave. We there- 
fore abstained from any immediate denunciation of the servile flat- 
terer who had prostituted the name of reason and truth by attempt- 
ing, under this assumed disguise, to hold a weak and heartless op- 
pressor up to the world as a man scarcely less than the very essence 
of perfection,—to exhibit to the stupid gaze of the ignorant and 
bigotted many, who are habitual admirers of all that appears before 
them clothed in the robes of rank and power, an individual pitied by 
a large number, but despised by many more,—as the very envy of all 
his contemporary competitors for public fame, and the idol of 
affectionate regard among all to whom ‘he was ever privately and 
: personally known. It may serve the immediate purpose of these 
panderers to wealth and power, thus to debase themselves in order to 
+)! attain their ends; and they know that for a time, at least, the mis- 
iy ; taken or affected sympathies of mankind will weep tears over the 
: graves of the most undeserving, revering the memories of the guilty 
i i} dead, and reserving ali their indignation for the suspected living. 
But that time, fortunately, has its limits: and we have not always 
to wait for posterity to pass a bold but honest judgment on the cha- 
racter of public men. 

The name of Mr. Adam, however much it might have been 
honoured in times gone by, (and what tyrant, whether dead or living, 
did not begin his career with a promise of better things ?) is now asso- 
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ciated, in the minds of the people of England as well as of those of his 
couatrymen and fellow-subjects in India, with more of individual op- 
pression, and extensively injurious despotism, crowded into the short 
space of a month of perfect peace and prosperity, than his prede- 
cessor had found it necessary even to sanction in the course of a try- 
ing and difficult period of many years of war and general commo- 
tion; with more of imbecility and absurdity, in the manifesto pub- 
lished by him in defence of one only of his measures during that brief 
and tranquil period, than is to be found in all the books written by 
any Governor that ever preceded him ; and with more of public neg- 
lect and disapprobation in the abortive attempts made to get up an 
address to him when leaving India, than was ever before manifested 
by any man holding the same offices with himself, in that all-address- 
ing and ever-eulogising country. 

And yet this man, whose brief career of a few weeks was marked 
by such tyranny, such imbecility, and such public scorn, is now ex- 
hibited, by the slavish sycophant of the East India Company’s official 
journal, as a paragon of public virtue and of private worth! as one 
in whom the elements of all excellence were so united, that we never 
can expect to see his like again ! 

It is not because we attach any undue importance to the personal 
character of this or any other public man, that we condemn in such 
strong but deservedly pointed language, the perverse mis-statements of 
their biographers. It must be immaterial to the world at large, and 
to posterity more especially, whether a certain persecutor of his 
fellow-countrymen, and an oppressor of those over whom he was 
elevated to rule, was born in the one division of an empire or the 
other, whether he was handsome or deformed, charitable or avaricious, 
accomplished or ignerant ; for he might have been all that is favour- 
able among these, and yet a disgrace to humanity. But it is of im- 
portance to the truth of history, that deeds of cruelty and injustice 
should not be varnished over in such a manner as to change their 
odious hue for a flowery surface and golden colours. It ts of import- 
ance to the claims of justice and the progress of sound morality, that 
men who have been execrated for their bad deeds, should not be 
represented as receiving homage for these very acts, from all those 
by whom they were surrounded, while they were passing. It 2s, in 
short, of the utmost consequence to mankind, that arbitrary and un- 
controlled despotism, though irresponsible to the subject-millions 
among whom the actor is playing his fantastic tricks, should not 
escape the severest condemnation from all independent men; if 
only that other despots may be made to feel that the most servile 
and extravagant flattery of those by whom they are immediately sur- 
rounded, will not avail them when judgment comes to be pronounced 
upon their career by others. It is with these views alone, that we 
enter into an analysis of the fulsome and extravagant panegyric 
which fills the chief portion of the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ already named. 

To begin at the beginning, this individual is introduced to the 
reader’s notice under the title of ‘‘ Honourable,” no doubt witha view 
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to awaken, at the first line, the sympathies of all those persons of 
shallow understandings, to whom so imposing an epithet conveys the 
most fallacious associations, and is too often sufficient, without any 
other auxiliary, to command their immediate reverence and regard. 
But even this empty and unmeaning title is not his right; because 
he is not the son of a nobleman, to whose offspring it alone belongs, 
when unconnected with place. The East India Company’s Gover- 
nors, and the members of their councils, at the several Presidencies, 
do take the title of “ Honourable” on their accession to office, 
although it is not to be found in the commission which they receive 
from their equally “‘ Honourable” masters, neither is it bestowed on 
them, at any time, by the only fountain of these distinctions acknow- 
ledged as legitimate in England. The practice, however, even 
among these “‘ Honourables” themselves, in the very country where 
they assume and wear this title, is to add the word ‘ Esquire” after 
the name, in all cases, except where the individual derives the dis- 
tinctive appellative from his birth. But even this qualified and 
merely official degree of ‘‘ Honourableness” would be incorrect as 
applied to Mr. Adam, since he had not only quitted his place, but 
actually resigned the service on leaving India ; and it would be just 
as proper to address Mr. Edmonstone, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Ricketts, or 
any other of the former members of the Bengal Council, now dwindled 
down into private individuals, and jostled by an English crowd—as 
‘* Honourables ;” or, indeed, all the ‘‘ unwashed artificers” who swell 
the triumphant majorities at the India House Court, by the open and 
avowed prostitution of their votes, because the Directors, who profit 
by the corruption, flatter them too with the title of “ Honourable Pre- 
prietors,” and solicit the ‘‘ honour” of their vote and interest through 
every dirty lane and alley of Wapping and Blackwall. 

Leaving the doubtful application of this unmeaning term to the 
decision of those who think it worth a dispute, we pass on to the 
narrative ; in the third paragraph of which, we find it stated as a 
matter of great praise, that Mr. Adam, in 1809, fifteen years after 
his entering the service, was appointed by Lord Minto secretary to 
Government in the military department,—“ an office,” says his 
biographer, (in all that interesting simplicity which nothing but a 
perfect ignorance of the subject treated of could have suggested,) 
“‘ which required the qualifications of a thorough man of business, 
which he possessed in an eminent degree.” The cloven toot of the 
writer is shown by this single paragraph. At the India House, 
where ex-governors and statesmen, on first entering the Direction, are 
made to act in committees of warehouses, buying and selling freight, 
shipping, and tea and indigo sales, while ship-captains, who have 
gone through these gradations, regulate all the most important affairs 
of their Indian empire, civil, military, judicial, medical, and even 
ecclesiastical, it is natural enough that “a thorough man of busi- 
ness” should be the highest qualification thought of, and that this 
should be deemed sutlicient to fit a man for any thing, from selling 
gums and spices by inch of candle, to making laws for a hundred 
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million of men, of whose very language he is ignorant. Any other 
person, however, not “ trained to these official habits,” (as the writer 
has it in a preceding page,) ‘‘ by the sedulous discharge of minor 
duties,” which he evidently deems the highest virtue in a professed 
servant, would have thought that the office of war-secretary, in a 
country always either engaged in perpetual hostilities or preparing to 
expect them, — something more than the mere habits of “ a 
thorough man of business” to fit him for his post. That Mr. Adam 
possessed this humble qualification, and could ‘‘ devote himself,” as 
his biographer assures us, ‘‘ without any sensation of fatigue or dis- 
gust to the dudlest accumulation of uninteresting details,” we have 
no doubt. But it is the first time that we ever heard (and we are 
sure it will be as new to all ears in India as to our own) that Mr. 
Adam had any military knowledge whatever, or was at all relied on 
by the Commander-in-Chief, as an organ of any thing beyond the 
mere transcribing his superior’s thoughts, and communicating them 
to others through the usual channels. 

If, instead of commencing and continuing to the end in one un- 
varying strain of panegyric, labouring to prove Mr. Adam what most 
of those who see the article in question will know he was not, and 
which, therefore, by its very extravagance defeats its own end; the 
writer had specified the particular instances of his valuable assistance 
to the military commander, and given the instances in which he 
showed himself to possess ‘‘ the intelligent mind which could discrimi- 
nate the sound from the fallacious,” it would have been of some value. 
But, with the freest access to all the records of Government at the 
India House, where there are so many of Mr, Adam’s friends and 
relations to give every facility, and even to assist in the research, 
three instances of particular measures are given, every one of which 
deserves censure rather than praise, as will be hereafter shown, 
though they are evidently selected as among those most calculated to 
do him honour. The first was, his depriving all his fellow-country- 
men and fellow-subjects of the free expression of their thoughts, and 
reducing them to the condition of the most abject mental slavery: 
the second, the plunder of an honourable and useful mercantile 
establishment at Hyderabad, the forced bankruptcy of the firm, and 
the banishment without trial of its members: and the third, which 
is left till the last to be recited, as if to give strength and dignity to 
the whole, was the ungenerous ex¢lusion of the illegitimate offspring 
of the civil and military servants (as numerous nearly as the legiti- 
mate offspring in India) from the benefits of a fund raised for the 
support of all their orphan children! ! 

These are the mighty trophies to Mr. Adam’s enlarged views, ex- 
cellent understanding, and benevolent disposition, reared from out of 
the materials of thirty years’ records, ransacked for the purpose of 
praising him! Had the writer, to whom this task of his biography 
was assigned, been either a clear-sighted or an independent man, his 
access to these documents might have given him the finest opportu- 
nity to do justice to the dead. But he has chosen the more easy 
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task of indiscriminate eulogy; and after lavishing his praises on the 
most trifling acts and qualifications, such indeed as the most ordinary 
men could equally well perform and display; after insinuating that 
the chief merit of all that was done during Lord Hastings’s adminis- 
tration, whether civil or military, was more Mr. Adam’s than his 
Lordship’s ; he appeals to folios of official papers, which he knows no 
oné will read, and then asserts, that these folios “* justify the challenge, 
that Mr. Adam’s merits in this capacity will not shrink from a com- 
parison with the very highest grade of qualification of which an 
Indian history can farnish an example!” 

The strain of never-tiring eulogy in which the writer proceeds, 
from first to last, reminds us of the “* Eloges” which, in the golden age 


of absolute monarchy, were so pompously pronounced in France over. 


the graves of ail great men; and thus, from their very universality and 
total want of discrimination, neutralizing their own effect, and be- 
coming mere matters of course, which left no impression on the 
hearers. In Mr. Adam, there was, according to his biographer, no 
weakness, no alloy: he was all purity and perfection; subject to none 
of the common feelings of humanity, and physically, as well as 
morally, superior to all that ever went before him, or all that can 
ever hope to follow. His career, if his flatterer is to be believed, was 
one unbroken series of triumphs: he was great, distinguished, and 
illustrious, from the moment of his official birth to that of his death : 
always right—never, fora moment, wrong—and not merely always 
distinguished, but always indebted to superior merit alone, for his 
rapid advancement in the service of which he was a member. His 
biographer would have the reader believe that Mr. Adam derived no 
aid from the adventitious circumstance of his father’s private inter- 
course with royalty, and public relations with all men of all parties ; 
from his uncle's station as frequent chairman and permanent chief of 
one of the two parties at the India House; or from his cousin's seat 
in the Direction, and the multiplied connexions of various branches 
of the family, by birth or marriage, with most of the leading cha- 
racters of the time. All these advantages were, in Mr. Adam’s case, 
if his eulogist is to be believed, perfectly powerless. But though it 
may gratify the ears of sorrowing friends to hear this, and though 
some few, from personal attachment, may even wish to believe it, no 
man, who knows any thing of human nature, can be expected to put 
faith in such immaculate perfection of character and freedom from 
every touch of frailty; nor can any one who has attended to the work- 
ing of all that complicated machinery of wealth, influence, and con- 
nexion, and witnessed its effects in this country, as well as in India, 
divest himself for a moment of the conviction that these must have 
had their full share in aiding the natural operation of a service of 
seniority, to place Mr. Adam on the elevation to which he was so 
suddenly lifted, only to fall from thence with the greater shame and 
confusion. 

That there should, in those who have humbly followed in his train, 
and enjoyed the benefits of his advancement while basking in the 
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sunshine of his patronage, be a bias towards the bright side of his cha- 
racter, may be as reasonably expected, as that those who have deeply 
suffered from his tyraunies should incline towards the darker aspect. 
But, that justice may be done, both should be fairly heard ; and let 
the world draw their conclusions, not from vague and indiscriminate 
eulogy, or from equally general censure, but from the specific facts 
that are stated and admitted by each, and not denied or disputed by 
either. Tc this, therefore, we direct our attention; and as the narra- 
tive or sketch of Mr. Adam’s life and character, as given in the 
* Asiatic Journal,’ is the most favourable standard that his greatest 
admirers could erect, we shall adhere to that, without once travelling 
out of the record, and continue our analysis of the article from the 
point at which we digressed. 

In adverting to the war undertaken for the expulsion of the Pin- 
darees from Central India, Lord Hastings is said to have determined 
to commence operations without waiting for special sanction from 
home; and as the isswe was suCCESSFUL, this is called “ prompt- 
ness of decision,” and made matter of praise: ‘though, had reverse 
followed, it would no doubt have been called ‘‘ disregard of his supe- 
riors,” and blamed accordingly. Even here, however, Lord Hastings 
is not permitted to have the merit of this firmness. It was Mr. Adam 
that was “ the strenuous adviser of all that was most vigorous and 
decided ;” it was “ his voice” that “ influenced the resolution finally 
taken by his Lordship, to adopt, upon his sole responsibility, the 
more extensive plan for establishing the British supremacy over the 
whole of India.” The writer goes on to assert, that even in the 
** planning of the campaign,” which followed, “ Mr. Adam was the 
sole depositary of Lord Hastings's views, military as well as political, 
and exclusively enjoyed his confidence.” 

We have no hesitation in declaring that this assertion is utterly un- 
true; and as the Marquis of Hastings is still living and among us, 
tve hope he will do justice to those who were not only participators 
in, but equally deserving of, his confidence, by denying the accuracy 
of an assertion that has for its object to elevate the character of a de- 
ceased favourite on the ruins of other men’s equally well-founded 
claims, and, in order to surround his name with the greater lustre, 
casting that of all others in the shade. It is notorious, throughout all 
India, that, in the operations of the Mahratta and Pindaree wars, 
Mr. Adam did not enjoy exclusively the confidence of Lord Hastings ; 
any more than he was, as this blind partisan insinuates, the planner 
of all his Lordship’s military movements; though, doubtless, in his 
estimation, Mr. Adam, as ‘‘ a thorough man of business,” would 
would make by far the better generalissimo of the two! ‘This conti- 
dence was given in a much greater degree to the military officers, by 
whom the Marquis was not merely attended, but most ably supported 
throughout the campaign; and, indeed, it would have been most ex- 
traordinary if it had not been so. It was not less notorious at the time 
alluded to, than it is manifest now on the face of the pleadings and 
papers regarding the Deccan Prize Booty, at present before the Lords 
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of the Treasury, “ that the instructions for the movement of every 
corps, sometimes extending even to the details of its formation and 
equipment,” were Nov, as is falsely asserted, “‘ issued entirely under 
his (Mr. Adam’s) signature.” Neither is it true, as averred in the 
closing part of the same paragraph, (p. 488,) that the Marquis’s 
“‘ orders for regulating the military operations were invariably issued 
through the Political Secretary of the Governor-General,”—It is, unfor- 
tunately, beyond dispute, that a misconception on this point had arisen 
among those who were to decide the. question of prize booty, in which 
Lord Hastings and the Bengal army are so deeply interested. But, 
as we have delivered our sentiments on this subject in another part of 
our present Number, we think it unnecessary to say more in this place, 
than that the whole of the Indian army well knows that to Lord 
Hastings alone, and not to his “ thorough man of business,” Mr. 
Adam, belongs the exclusive merit of planning and executing the en- 
tire scheme of operations, political and military, which marked the 
rise, progress, and termination of the Mahratta or Pindaree cam- 
paigns ; and that the assistance which Mr. Adam rendered on that 
occasion, was no more than fifty other individuals attached to his 
Lordship’s staff and suite could have afforded with equal readiness 
and zeal. That a Governor-General should give a due portion of his 
confidence to any man holding the situation of his secretary, may be 
naturally inferred from the very act of his consenting to his appoint- 
ment; and that Mr. Adam’s length of service and local experience 
would make him of some use to any Governor-General, as well as to 
Lord Hastings, may be also admitted. But the papers already pub- 
lished, and in the hands of most of the parties interested in the issue 
of the question, show that Lord Hastings himself wrote all his own 
despatches that were of any importance, and that Mr. Adam’s “ sig- 
nature,” which is made to figure so conspicuously in his eulogist’s 
rhapsody, as if it proved Mr. Adam to be the Great Original, from 
which all the plans of the campaign emanated, was merely affixed to 
verify the accuracy of these copies and records of what had been con- 
ceived and written by Lord Hastings himself! So much then for the 
impudent assertion of a claim to military talent, and exclusive confi- 
dence on the part of Mr. Adam’s biographer—a claim that, weak as 
we believe the individual himself to have been, we are persuaded he 
would have shrunk from asserting for himself, or suffering to pass without 
a disclaimer if put forth by others before his death. It appears that one 
part of Mr. Adam’s duties, while thus employed, was to issue “ in- 
structions,” the object of which was, ‘‘ to check the wayward inclina- 
tions of some functionaries, on whose conduct the success or failure of 
some important part of the general plan depended ;” an admission, at 
least, that there were ‘‘ wayward inclinations ” even among the function- 
aries of Government that it was desirakle tocheck. - Yet what was the 
conduct of this very Mr. Adam not long afterwards? It was to de- 
nounce and punish, with a rigour beyond the law, the slightest allu- 
sion to this very necessity, on which for years of his own life he is 
said to have been acting. In his hostility to the friends of inquiry 
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and control, he contended, in effect, that there were no wayward in- 
clinations among public functionaries which required to be watched or 
corrected ; he denounced it as a gross insult to Government even to 
suppose so; and punished the conscientious assertor of the contrary 
opinion with a confiscation of all his property, for daring to persist in 
the very doctrine now admitted to be well-founded, and acted upon 
by the denouncing individual himself. This is but one example of 
the consistency and benevolence of this ‘ honourable” man, though 
many more of equal force might be adduced. 

The biographer, with a view to inspire a belief of the late Secre- 
tary’s almost supernatural powers, physical as well as moral, says: 
‘* The labours and anxieties of that period, (while attending Lord 
Hastings in the Mahratta campaign,) can be known only to those who 
witnessed Mr. Adam under the discharge of his accumulated duties : 
late in the night, when all else were at rest,” (officers on guard, sentries 
and others, no doubt, included,) ‘‘ the lamp was constantly burning in 
his tent,” (as if it were not also burning in almost every other ; and as 
if the mere existence of a burning lamp might not mark repose as well 
as watchfulness,) “‘ while kasids and estafettes (messengers) were wait- 
ing to carry forth his expresses. Again, though the march was al- 
ways made before day-break in the morning,” (a practice common to 
every part of India,) ‘ he was, nevertheless, up before hand, and at 
the desk, with his candle, to sNATCH a few minutes for some urgent 
business, ere the drum should beat the final order to move”! All 
this, which is doubtless intended to be most eloquent and impassioned, 
borders so closely on the ridiculous, that it is difficult to suppress a 
smile in reading it. In the midst of all these harassing duties of the 
Secretary, who was always carried from place to place in a luxurious 
palanquin, on horseback, or in the howda of a stately elephant, what 
must have been those of the weary officers, who had to march or fight 
by day, and mount guard by night; and whose weary limbs might 
envy the Secretary’s comparatively indolent post? But, above all, if 
the writer of despatches, who had merely to transcribe the thoughts of 
another, was compelled to be up late at night, while all others slept, 
what must have been the labour of him who had to conceive, to plan, 
and to execute all which Mr. Adam had merely to put to paper, when 
thoughts were to be embodied into words ? 

But, says the unsuspecting biographer, “‘ it is to be observed, that 
in addition to the functions of the political department, Mr. Adam 
filled the situation of private secretary, so that he had thus another 
branch of duty to perform, in its nature urgent and distinct from that 
which mainly occupied his thoughts, but consisting of confidential 
correspondence regarding the distribution of patronage, or of com- 
munications with the principal functionaries of the Presidency, and, 
therefore, not admitting of transfer or delegation to other hands.” 
This is a striking example of the system of pluralities which still pre- 
vails in India, and of the weak manner in which they are defended. 
The truth is, that any one of these offices would have been sutlicient 
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to satisfy a less grasping man than he who united all in his own 
person. But as to the extra labours entailed on the holder of these 
several appointments, one would suppose that he performed the 
duties without help of any kind, and without any corresponding 
increase of emoluments; for in such case only could great merit 
attach to their holder. It happened, however, that Mr. Adam was 
paid, aye, and enormously paid, for both; receiving for each about 
as large a salary as the Prime Minister of England, while, in addition 
to this, he wielded, by virtue of his united functions, nearly the 
whole of the patronage of the Civil Service, and much also of the 
Military. Is all this nothing? There is no man who knows what 
patronage really means that will think lightly of Mr. Adam’s reward ; 
nor any one who knows how efficiently every head of a public office 
is assisted by subordinates in India, who will think much of his 
labours, or deem them at all greater than those of many other public 
functionaries in the same service. 

We may, perhaps, take occasion to remark in this place, that the 
argument which has been urged against the mischief of making any 
Company’s servant a Governor in India, (namely, the evil of his 
bringing all his local attachments and prejudices into play, to the undue 
preference of his personal friends, and unjust exclusion of equal merit 
in his personal enemies,) may be applied with equal truth and force to 
the appointment of private secretary. It is undoubtedly wrong that 
this office should be held by any one filling any other post, as was the 
case with Mr, Adam, but it is also wrong that it should be held bya 
Company’s servant at all. Such a man is sure to mix himself up in all 
the intrigues, parties, partialities, and hatreds of the Civil Service, and 
to make the most unjust distribution of that patronage which should be 
dispensed with reference to merit and fitness alone. On the same 
principle that justice is better administered in all our country towns, 
from the circumstance of the judges and counsel having no local con- 
nexions in them, and being uninfluenced by fear of displeasure or 
hope of favour from any of the contending parties; it is also certain 
that a new Governor-General from Europe, and a new Private Se- 
cretary from the same country, each alike strangers to those over 
whom their rule is to be exercised, and among whom offices are to 
be distributed, will do more impartial justice than men elevated to 
these posts out of the very body, to every member of which they are 
familiarly known. We believe that the Court of Directors acknow- 
ledge this principle, and have decided on adhering to it in future. 
If so, we give them credit for the excellence of the rule, and hope to 
see it rigidly persevered in. Lord Hastings, in not observing it, 
hoped, most probably, to benefit by Mr. Adam’s local experience ; 
but the intrigues and treacheries disclosed by the Oude Papers, re- 
cently laid before the Court of Proprietors, and analysed in our two 
preceding Numbers, show that he nourished a snake in his bosom. 
Indeed, his Lordship’s confidence was not merely betrayed by the sup- 
posed friend and depositary of all his state secrets, but betrayed 
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in such a manner as to leave a stain on the name of Mr, Adam that 
no time will wash away. 

With a view to awaken a more general sympathy in the fate of his 
hero, the biographer asserts, that ‘‘ the seeds of the disease which 
ultimately carried him off,” were sown ‘ during the campaign ;” and 
arose entirely from his great mental and bodily labours, so that, ac- 
cording to this notion, he may be considered to have died a martyr 
to the public service, and thus to deserve that his name should be 
held in reverence on that account. Mr. Adam was, however, in the 
full vigour of health when he became temporary Governor-General, 
able to attend fétes and balls, in all the pomp of state and ceremony, 
to drive frequently from Barrackpore to Calcutta and back, in the 
state carriage, and to take his daily airings on the Course, attended 
by ten times the number of troopers that Lord Hastings ever thought 
necessary for the support of his more humble pretensions. Mr. Adam 
was also in the full vigour of health when he banished the Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, and equally so when he wrote his celebrated 
manifesto, declaring all his countrymen in India unfit to be trusted 
with the expression of their opinions, and condemning them all to 
chains and slavery of the most debasing kind. But atter his brief 
reign of a few weeks, during which he seemed intoxicated with his 
sudden elevation to power, he never held his head up, like a bold, a 
fearless, or an innocent man, again. ‘The recollection of the tyrant- 
deeds he had committed towards the merchants of Hyderabad, and 
the friends of freedom in Calcutta, seemed to hang like a curse or 
spell on his imagination. He tried a voyage to sea—he went to the 
hills of Nipaul—he journeyed over Central India to Bombay. All 
would not do; he could not fly from himself; and we sincerely be- 
lieve that remorse and repentance so preyed upon his heart, that his 
death, if not entirely caused, was at least hastened most materially, 
by pangs which no earthly medicine could relieve. 

“* But we have pot yet done (says his biographer) with the recapi- 
tulation of Mr. Adam’s claims to the lasting gratitude of the coun- 
try, to the service of which his life was devoted.” Neither (we may 
add) have we. The theme is too prolific to be abandoned so soon. It 
would have been of some value to have learnt from the biographer 
what country he meant when he speaks of Mr. Adam’s claims to its 
lasting gratitude. Ifhe meant England, what has he ever done for 
it, but to degrade her very name, and offer insult to all her descend- 
ants, by maintaining and acting upon the odious doctrine, that while 
all other men are free to remain in India under the dominion of the 
laws alone, those who have the misfortune to be of British origin by 
birth, may be banished, ruined, trampled on, and destroyed, without 
the intervention of any law whatever, at the mere will and pleasure 
of the despot at whose nod they must fall down and worship any 
golden image that ie may set up; or, like those who resisted this ty- 
ranny of old, be cast into the burning fiery furnace, there to endure 
the torture of his present wrath, and be subject through life to all his 
future persecutions? This is what he has done for England. If the 
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country meant be India, what has he done for it, except to destroy 
the promising commerce that was about to extend itself throughout 
the whole of the interior, from the great centre at Hyderabad, by 
crushing the house of Palmer and Co. in that foreign state ; and then 
to plunge the country into an unjust and unprofitable war, in the pro- 
secution of which there has been already a greater sacrifice of blood 
and treasure than the lives of a thousand such “ thorough men of 
business ” as Mr, Adam could ever repay? The truth is, that he was 
a decided enemy to the true interests of both these countries, and has 
no just claim on the gratitude of either. He was one of the most 
bigotted enemies of the CoLonization of India by Englishmen, the 
only public measure by which great benefit can result either to the 
one country or the other; and by his perpetual opposition to every 
thing which had even a tendency to bring about this grand desidex- 
atum, he was the inflictor of the most unequivocal injuries on both. 

«« As a member of council,” says his eulogist, ‘* Mr. Adam’s cha- 
racter was conspicuous for solid sense, and for the close discriminat- 
ing judgment which he ever had at command for all questions.” 
Happy statesman! But we are still constrained to ask, what were the 
measures he originated, and wherein was the sense and judgment 
displayed? We are answered with the affair of Hyderabad and the 
Press; two questions on which, as we have repeatedly shown in for- 
mer papers, there is a continual display of the grossest cruelties and 
most unparalleled absurdity as well as injustice. But, says his bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ he was always anxious to seek information, and to avail 
himself of the suggestions of others on all subjects with which he be- 
lieved them to be more familiar than himself.” And how does the 
reader think he made this anxiety manifest? Verily, in a strange 
way ; by gagging every man’s mouth ; by shutting up even the ordi- 
nary channels of communication ; and by threatening every one of his 
countrymen who dared to make any suggestion which did not accord 
with his own preconceived notions with severe and summary punish- 
ment! This is an Indian Governor’s notion of the best way to profit 
by the suggestions of others! With this precaution he might well be, 
as he is described, ‘“‘ above the petty ambition of figuring in the re- 
cord as the originator of new schemes.” For him, and his favoured 
friends, the old schemes were unquestionably much better, and their 
beau ideal of the good government of India would be in the restora- 
tion of all the o/d cruelties, monopolies, and robberies, which marked 
the earliest periods of the history of the Company’s government in 
that country ; every improvement on which was, no doubt, called in its 
day “arash innovation.” Ina short translation from the ‘ Oleha 
Nidhi,’ given in the last Number of the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ under the 
title of ‘ Maxims of the Malabars,’ is a line which says, ‘‘ Never 
venture to second a new custom :”—a maxim that has led to the per- 
petuity of castes and the obstinate retention of every superstition and 
folly in the East. This is the same precept which, in other words, the 
weak-headed among ourselves are still disposed to venerate under the 
notion of respecting the “ wisdom of our ancestors ;” we see, indeed, 
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that ignorance and prejudice are-everywhere pretty uniformly the 
same in their effects; and thus it is that Mr. Adam, who was full of 
both, thought it a merit to persecute the ‘ propagators of new opi- 
nions” and the “ originators of new schemes:” although his own 
writings bear witness that never were any opinions more new, even 
in their“ absurdity, than some of those put forth by himself in his 
celebrated manifesto against the Indian Press; and his scheme for 
making it subject to a license, revocable at pleasure, was so new, that it 
had never before been heard of in India since that country had been 
subject to British dominion. He was therefore most guilty of that of 
which his biographer would have us believe he was innocent ;—and 
denounced other men for doing what it is claimed for him as an 
especial merit to have done for himself; namely, ‘ his never permit- 
ting the sense of obligation to the Governor-General to influence any 
departure from the conscientious discharge of his duty to the public.” 
And although it is again repeated as an especial merit, that ‘ he 
did not hesitate to record hisdissent when his judgment could not ap- 
prove,” let it never be forgotten that this, which the world are taught 
to believe was a virtue in him, became in his eyes a crime in others ; 
insomuch as that he first banished and ruined one of his fellow-coun- 
trymen for daring to exercise this virtue ; and then, in a manifesto 
which he put forth to justify his cruelty, (having previously gagged 
the press, and prevented any man from answering him on the spot,) 
added the memorable declaration of this slavish sentiment. “ /¢ is 
impossible to conceive a grosser insult to any government, than 
an individual daring to approve of sentiments on which he knows 
that the members of that government have already expressed 
their displeasure” !—This is the doctrine of the ‘‘ Honourable” John 
Adam, for whom a claim is now set up to “ the lasting gratitude of 
the country, to the service of which his life was devoted ’"! 

On the subject of the Press in India, the biographer goes over all 
the old fallacies, already a hundred times exposed and refuted, and 
repeats the language of the celebrated manifesto of Mr. Adam, as if 
it were still untouched and undisputed, instead of being torn, as the 
reader who has any curiosity may see, to very rags and tatters, having 
scarcely a thread of its argument left to hang the web together.' It 
is not our intention to analyse this question again in detail. But we 
should not do our duty to the article now under examination if we 
were not to notice at least the few leading points on which it seems to 
lay the greatest stress. As our remarks have, however, already extend- 
ed beyond the limits which we usually assign to any one topic ina 
Number, we shall choose this part of the subject as a resting-place, 
and resume our task at the earliest opportunity. 





1 See Oriental Herald, Vol. I, Nos, 1 and 2, 
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THE FRENCH GRENADIER’S FAREWELL TO THE EAGLE, 


Tis Spring, and tke lillies shine bright in each vale ; 
Adieu, then, brave mate of the dark winter gale ; 
‘Tis Spring, and its sunshine lights mountain and dell ; 
Strong Bird of the Tempest, farewell, then—farewell ! 
Oh! our arms may wither, our hearts grow cold, 
But we shall not forget thee, Bird of the Bold ! 


We mark’d thy high flight, and our hearts they were proud, 
For thou didst move on like a lone thunder cloud ; 
And the nations that watch’d thee with terror were dumb, 
For they felt that their hour of disaster was come. 

Oh! our arms may wither, &c., &e. 


Thy home was the smoke of the great battle field, 

Thy sunshine the flash of the guns as they peal’d, 

Thy food it was glory, thy music the hum 

Of the far-spreading camp, and the roll of the drum. 
Oh! our arms, &c., Ke. 


O’er sierras and yineyards we tracked thy fierce flight, 

Where each cot was a fortress, each step was a fight ; 

In the depths of the night, through the noon hot and clear, 

We heard thy war-summons, and cried, “ We are here!” ! 
Oh! our arms, &c., &e. 


We have follow’d thy call o’er those deserts of snow, 
Where the air hath no life, and the rivers no flow ; 
Thou wert faint and worn out, but the foe could not tame 
Even then thy bold heart, or its longings for fame. 

Oh! our arms, &c., &e. f 


The awed earth was still, at the flap of thy wings, 

Thy glance was the safeguard of nations and kings; 

* Thou wert lord from the hills to the green ocean’s shore ; 

Thou wert glorious—Alas! thou art glorious no more. 
But our arms may wither, our hearts grow cold, 
Eve we revere thee less—Bird of the Bold. 


Fare thee well! fare thee well! brave Bird of War: 
Night hath closed around thee, but every scar | 
That adorns us shall tell of the deeds that were done, 
When thou soar'dst in the full blaze of Victory’s sun. 


> ( 
Oh! our arms shai wither, our hearts be cold, ; 
Ere we can love thee less—Bird of the Bold. , 
4th March 1825. Bernarp WYCLIFFE. 
€ 
ee ee es Soiree rams os ears Fd c 
1 Mais si la France, si la gloire 1 
Hisait ** Enfans, étes vous 1A? ”’ 
Répondens, par une victoire a 
*€ Oui! nous voila!” h 


Le veteran Chant, dediée & l Armée. a 











LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF SCHILLER, 
THE GERMAN POET, 


Tue Germans can boast of a number of illustrious poets, among 
whom Schiller and Goéthe hold the highest rank. The names and 
writings of these authors are familiar to most of their countrymen, 
but the former seems to be the most generally esteemed, particularly 
among the fair sex, which he has so often made the subject of his 
beautiful compositions. Schiller, in his writings, appeals more to the 
passions and feelings of bis readers than Goethe, which may perhaps 
in some degree account for the larger share of public approbation 
which he has obtained. Most of the accounts which have hitherto 
been published of this distinguished individual are either tediously 
long, or so brief and imperfect, as to prevent all the material facts 
connected with his history being related. In the present article, we 
have collected into a moderate space every thing material, and added, 
from authentic private sources, such new facts as will, it is hoped, be 
interesting to those who delight to trace the rise and progress of men 
eminent for their genius, and enjoying deserved celebrity. 

John Frederick Christopher Von Schiller was born on the 10th 
of November, 1759, at Marbach, a small town in Wirtemberg, situ- 
ated on the Neckar. His father was surgeon to a regiment in the 
hussars, belonging the Duke of Wirtemberg, and afterwards held the 
rank of captain, together with the office of inspector to the nursery- 
gardens belonging to the Duke. He was active and circumspect, 
well skilled in philosophy and mathematics ; and distinguished him- 
self by a work on the culture of trees. Schiller’s mother was the 
daughter of a baker, called Kodweiss (and not from the place Kod- 
weiss, as has been erroneously stated); she was of religious habits, 
and a woman of fine feeling, but had not received a particularly good 
education ; she was, however, a warm admirer of the works of Utz 
and Gellert. In the early part of his life, Schiller lived with his 
parents, by whom he was tenderly beloved, at Lorch, a small vil- 
lage in Wirtemberg. He received his first education from a Protest- 
ant clergyman, called Moser, and at this early period gave striking 
proofs of the generosity of his disposition. 

In the year 1768 his taste for poetry first displayed itself. One 
day, after he and a fellow-scholar had said their lessons from the 
cathechism, they received a small remuneration from the master 
for the manner in which they had acquitted themselves, Schiller, in 
his joy, proposed taking some cold milk in the country-house of Hart- 
eneck; his friend consented, but on arriving there they could not 
obtain what they wished. Disappointed, they went to Neckar- 
Waihingen, where they found the desired repast. Schiller, delighted 
at having enjoyed his favourite beverage, on returning mounted a lofty 
hill, from which he could see both Harteneck and Neckar-Waihingen, 
and delivered with poetic pathos his malediction on the spot where he 
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conld not obtain the object of his desire, aud his bendiction on the 
place where it was furnished him. 

In the same year, the representation of a play at the theatre of 
Ludwigsburg made a powerful impression on him; and even then, 
when only nine years of age, he formed the design for his celebrat- 
ed piece ‘ The Robbers.’ He composed his first poem in 1772, on 
the day of his confirmation, to give his mother, who had the day 
before reproached him for his gaiety, a proof of his piety. Until 
1773 he attended a public school at Ludwigsburg, where his parents 
lived .some time; and in the beginning rather distinguished himself 
by the goodness of his disposiiicn, his open-heartedness and vivacity, 
than by extreme attention to his studies, which then consisted in 
reading Virgil’s Aneid, the Tristia of Ovid, and the Odes of Ho- 
race; so that no one susjected the genius which lay concealed in 

-him. Unfortunately the foundation of the timidity and awkward- 
ness, which embarrassed him so much in after life, was laid here, 
and was principally owing to the conduct of one of his preceptors, 
called Jahu, with whom he lived some time, and who, by constantly 
scolding him, and feeling displeased at qualities perfectly harmless 
and even virtuous, thus destroyed his juvenile gaiety. 

Here he devoted himself to the study of theology, and underwent 
on this account several examinations, but the Consistory advised his 
parents to choose some other occupation better adapted for him. 
The testimonials! which were given him on these occasions are not 
in contradiction to their opinion, for it is evident that this was not 
founded on any mean estimate of his talents, but on account of his 
great vivacity. For this reason his parents were glad when the 
Duke of Wirtemberg procured for him a place in the Karl’s Schule, 
which was a kind of academy, and recently founded at Ludwigs- 
burg. To Schiller this new situation was not very agreeable, as he 
was obliged to leave his favourite study, theology, for that of juris- 
prudence, which was not very congenial to his taste. An opportu- 
nity offering itself in the year 1775, he applied himself to the study 
of medicine, and it is said that he was glad of the change. But at 
a subsequent period, at Yena, it is stated that he had a desire to 
return to theology, as he conceived it the highest honour to speak 
before a multitude on the things most important to the life of man. 

The school at Ludwigsburg did not at all suit his disposition ; 
the constraint and soldier-like discipline to which he was subjected, 
checked the development of his genius. In their promenades, the 
cholars were drilled like troops, and followed by preceptors : praeter 
) sane quisque liber vetitus, and the company of females was most 


strictly prohibited. Even when he wished to read some parts of his 
‘ Robbers,’ which he had then composed, to his companions, he was 





1 1769. Puer bone spei quem nibil impedit, quo mirens inter patentes 
hujus anni recipiatur. 1770-71. Puer bone spei qui non infeliciter in lite- 
rarum tramite progreditur. 1772. Non sine fructu per annuw proxime 
preterituin in iisdem laborayit pensis cum condiscipulis. 
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obliged to do it with the greatest possible caution, as he would have 
been severely punished if detected. The pedantry of the instruction 
not unfrequently disgusted him ; and one day when his preceptor sent 
to him in his chamber some tasks to perform, he threw them at the 
feet of the messenger, and exclaimed, “ I will study as I like.” 

Hitherto he had not obtained any very extensive acquaintance with 
the Belles Lettres, but still: he was familiar with the works of Vol- 
taire and Klopstock, particularly the latter, which he studied with the 
attention of a critic. In Klopstock’s Ode, ‘ Mein Vaterland,’ (my 
native land,) he erased the remainder of the verses after the words 
‘Ich liebe dich Mein Vaterland,” (I love thee, my native land,) 
since he conceived that they weakened the effect of the rest. ‘ Die 
Genesung,’ (the Convalescence,) another poem by the same author, 
he destroyed altogether, begause the subject of all the pompous verses 
amounted to nothing more than this—‘‘ If | had not become con- 
valescent, I should have died, and not composed my Messias !” 
‘ Ugolino,’ a tragedy, by Gertenberg, made a powerful impression 
ou his mind, as well as ‘ The Gotz de Berlichingen,’ by Goethe, and 
the works of Lessing and Leisewitz. He also took peculiar delight 
in the Messias of Klopstock, and in reading the scriptures, which 
induced him to write an epic poem, called ‘ Moses.’ 

His taste for the drama now displayed itself, and about 1776 
he wrote a tragedy, called ‘ Der Student von Nassau,’ (the Stu- 
dent of Nassau,) of which the self-destruction of a young man of that 
place furnished him with the subject. Soon after followed ‘ Cosmus 
de Medicis,’ a tragedy very similar to the Julius de Tarento, by 
Leisewitz. Some parts of these pieces, both of which were burnt by 
our poet, are scattered throughout ‘The Robbers,’ (die Rauber), 
which he finished in 1781. About the same time he wrote a 
short drama, called ‘ Jahrmarkt,’ which was represented at Lud- 
wigsburg, on the birth-day of the Duke of Wirtemberg, in which 
were several traits of his genius. At this period he became ac- 
quainted with the writings of Shakspeare, which, however, did not 
please him much. 

In 1775 several lyric poems from his pen appeared in the Schwa- 
bisches Magazine, (Suabian Journal); these were not particularly 
clever, but still they enabled the editor to prophesy to Schiller os 
magna sonaturium. At last, after having studied Ferguson, Plu- 
tarch, Garre, and Herder, he dedicated himself exclusively to the 
study of medicine, as a means of subsistence. After this, in 1778, 
he wrote a work in Latin, called ‘ Philosophia Physiologie,’ and 
in 1780, in German, a work on the connexion of the animal with 
the spiritual nature of man, entitled ‘ Uber dex Zusammenhang der 
thierschen atur des Meuschen mit seiner geistigen.’ In the last he 
quoted, in order to prove a pyschological remark, a part of ‘ The 
Robbers,’ which he stated to be a translation of an English tragedy. 
He became, after this, physician of the regiment Ange, and was a 
bold though not successful practitioner. 

At this time, about 1780-81, he finished ‘The Robbers,’ and 
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published it at his own expense, since he could not find a bookseller 
to undertake it. This work made him known to the Baron de Dal- 
berg, and introduced him to the theatre of Manheim, of which the 
Baron was the director; and he had the pleasure of seeing his piece 
performed twice at that place. He then took so great an interest in 
the theatre, and particularly in the acting of Ifland, that he desired 
to become a comedian; but Béil prevented him, and said with prophe- 
tic truth, “‘ Not as the actor, but as a coinposer of comedies, will you 
be the glory of the German theatre!” Already had he, at the school 
at Ludwigsburg, performed the part of Clavigo with great credit, in 
Goéthe’s tragedy of that name. His play (The Robbers) was re- 
ceived with much eclaét throughout Germany, but it compelled him 
to fly from Stutgard, as there was a passage in the piece which 
offended the Grisons; for at their request, and perhaps offended at 
the nature of the play, the Duke prohibited him from ever writing 
anything but on medical subjects, and commanded that whenever 
he wished to publish any piece he was first to show it to him. 

Schiller, who had by this time composed his piece called ‘ Du 
Kindesmérdernin,’ (the Murderess of her Child,) irritated at such an 
act of oppression, fled in the month of October 1782, into Franconia. 
Here he lived some time at Oggerheim, under the name of Schmidt, 
but afterwards resided in the beautiful country of Miningen, at 
Bauerbach, in the family of Mad. de Wollzogen, with whose sons he 
had been on terms of intimate friendship when at Stutgard. In this 
repose he wrote his ‘ Fiesco, Love and Cabal,’ (Liebe and Cabale,) 
and conceived the first idea of his Don Carlos. 

In 1783 he went, under the patronage of Dalberry, as poet to the 
theatre at Manheim. He discharged the duties of this situation with 
cousiderable zeal, for he regarded the theatre as a moral institution, 
and even wrote two treatises to prove its moral tendency. He also 
occupied himself with translating into German the Macbeth and 
Timon of Shakspeare, but he soon relinquished these for his Don Car- 
los, part of which he had now composed. Some scenes of this piece 
were recited at the Court of Darmstadt, which made Schiller known 
to the Duke of Weimar, who conferred on him the title of con- 
sciller, 

“In 1794 he undertook the management of a periodical journal, 
(Rheinische Thalia,) the first appearance of which was highly credit - 
able to his talents. At the same time he studied with zeal the best 
tragic authors of France, many of which he wished to translate into 
German. In 1785 he went to Leipsic, and passed his days hap- 
pily in the country at Gohlés with Goéschen, Lollikofer, Weise, 
Yunger, and Moritz, during which period he wrote his beautiful 
Song addressed to Joy. From Leipsic he made an offer to Laura, 
the daughter of the librarian and ‘ consciller de chambre’ at the court 
of Ludwigsburg, called Schwar, celebrated by him in one of his 
poems; but the engagement was afterwards declined, as Schiller’s 
mind appears to have altered on that subject. 

From the end of 1785 to July 1787, he lived at Dresden, or in 
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its vicinity, in the house of the father of Korner, a young poet, who 
distinguished himself in 1813 in the war with France. Here Schiller 
finished his Don Carlos, and wrote also a history of the Revolu- ; 
tion of the Netherlands, and his still unfinished piece ‘ The 
Geisterseher ;’ he studied chiefly during the night; was fond of 
solitude, and often crossed the Elbe alone in rough and tempestuous 

weather. 

In the summer of 1787 he went to Weimar, where he was taken 
notice of by the court, and became acquainted with Herder and 
Wieland, the latter of whom had criticised his writings severely. 

He wrote at this time for the ‘ Mercury,’ a journal then in high 

repute ; and also composed the ‘ Gotter-Gruchenlands’ (the Gods of i 
Greece), and the ‘ Kiinstler’ (Artisans), two poems much esteemed in | 
Germany, At Weimar he visited little, did not study by night, and 
generally went to bed at ten o’clock. Once a month he had Hufe- if 
land, and some other friends, at his house, to partake of a simple re- } 
past. On a visit to Rudolstadt, he saw, for the first time, his 

future wife, a young lady of the family of De Longefeld, and 

Goéthe, who was returning from Italy with the Duchess Amelia of 

Weimar. Schiller was not then quite satisfied with Goethe; but at 

a later period, when his opinions had changed, he wrote to a friend, 
saying: ‘*Goéthe, indeed, is a good man; and although there are 
some things against him, he was not the cause of them.” He was 
indebted, a short time after this, to Goethe for the professorship of 
history at the University of Yena, the duties of which he discharged 
with credit, as of every thing else which he undertook. 

At this time were written his ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ and the 
‘Thirty Years’ War.’ Next to history, he occupied himself, at the 1 
persuasion of Reihnhold, with the philosophy of Kant, at which time of 
also he wrote a few philosophical pieces; but shortly after, at the bh 
request of Wieland, he read the Greek tragedies, and translated 
some of them. At the same period, he studied with delight the | 
poetry of Aristotle ; and conceived the design of writing a poem on 
theological topics, and an epic poem, of which he wished to make ; 
Frederick the Great and Gustavus Adolphus the subject. 

In 1790 he married; and when in the midst of happiness, bik 
loaded with honours, and named a citizen of the French republic, 
he was attacked with a violent disease. This was produced by 
nocturnal study and violent excitements, to which he had recourse 
in order to keep himself awake. Some of his friends used often to A 
see him, from the top of a hill in the neighbourhood of Yena, where i 
he passed the summer, walking up and down his garden, reciting AW 
something aloud ; after which he would go to his chamber, suddenly r k 
throw himself in his chair, write, and then return to the garden. i 
During his illness, the Duke of Holstein settled on him, with great +t 
delicacy, a pension of 1000 reich thalers (150/.) per annum,—a | 
source trom which several eminent German writers, as Klopstock, and 
others, have received similar marks of kindness. 
In 1789, he first conceived the idea of ‘ Wallestein,’ which, how- 
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ever, he did not complete till seven years afterwards. He now also 
became less sentimental; his enthusiasm and warmth of feeling being 
succeeded by a coldness foreign to all his former habits. 

In the result of the French Revolution, Schiller took a peculiar 
interest ; and he had often expressed a great desire to find some 
one who would translate for him into French an Oration, which 
he desired to address to the people of that nation. Had he exe- 
cuted this design, it would not have been without its effect. In 
1793, he revised all his works, when his change of sentiment in- 
duced him to make many erasures; but it was apparent, from his 
private letters, that he was not at this time free from hypochondria- 
cal attacks. At this period, the birth of a son gave him great de- 
light; and it was his intention to have educated him according to 
the institutions of Quinctilian. i 

Shortly after this he commenced the ‘ Hore,’ a periodical journal, 
to which the most eminent writers of Germany contributed. On his 
return to Weimar, he associated principally with Humboldt and 
Goethe. Goethe composed several of his Ballets at Schiller’s, who 
first suggested the idea of them: thus they sought subjects in com- 
mon with each other, which they afterwards divided. Soon after, 
Wallestein was represented at the theatre of Weimar, under the di- 
rection of Goethe and Schiller; and such was the joy of this poet, 
that he himself gave the actors some bottles of champagne for the 
repast in the second act. 

In 1799 he quitted Yena altogether, (for up to this time he 
had generally passed his summers there,) and returned to Weimar. 
Often was he observed rambling alone in the park and most retired 
spots. His favourite walk was one with rocks on each side, overhung 
with cypresses and beech-trees, and not far from the gentle murmur 
of a fountain. 

The next piece after ‘ Wallestein,’ was ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ and 
of all his best performances, this was the one most rapidly finished. In 
1801 appeared the ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ (Yungfrau von Orleans,) with 
the subject of which he was furnished from a work entitled, ‘ Notices 
et Extraits des Manuscripts de la Bibliotheque du Roi. Paris, 1790.’ 
On the first performance of this piece at Leipsic, cries of ‘ Long live 
Schiller!” resounded in every direction. At the end of the play, 
every body hastened out of the theatre, anxious to see him; and 
when he appeared, the people formed into a line, and stood unco- 
vered, crying, ‘ Long live Schiller!” whilst he passed by. 

In 1802, he received a title of nobility from the Emperor of Ger- 
many, at the request of the Duke of Weimar, who continued to be- 
stow on him various marks of favour. In 1804 appeared his piece 
called ‘ William Tell,’ which he saw, in the same year, represent- 
ed at Berlin. Shortly after this he laboured at ‘ Macbeth,’ also at 
‘ Tarandot,’ by Gozzi, which he imitated, and other translations. 

On his return from Berlin, he felt himself unwell, and in the 
month of May, in the same year, he became worse, and took the 
waters of Sellers to invigorate him; but an attack of fever soon 
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supervened, which proved fatal. The grief which his death occa- 
sioned cannot be well described, not only among his family, and 
those personally acquainted with him, but among the still larger 
number of persons whose esteem and admiration his writings had 
procured him. ‘The theatre at Weimar was closed during several 
days; and in different parts of Germany marks of honour were 
paid to his memory. As the body soon began to change, his inter- 
ment took place shortly after his death, at midnight, between tie 11th 
and 12th of May. 

Schiller, at the time of his death, was forty-five years of age. He 
left a widow, with two boys and two girls. ‘The most accurate like- 
ness of Schiller has been given by Danecker in a bust; for the wife 
is reported one day, when on a visit to the artist, to have said: 
‘* My children, kiss the hand of the artist who has made your father 
live again.” Among the numerous portraits which we have of Schiller, 
those of Doria, Stock, and Kiigelchen, are fac-similes; and prefixed 
to the Life of Schiller, lately written by Doring,’ is a very good en- 
graving of this illustrious poet. He was tall and thin, but well 
formed ; his countenance pale and pensive; eyes lively and anima- 
ted ; forehead high and expanded. His temples were hollow, lips 
a little protruding, and the chin slightly projected ; his hair was in- 
clined to a red colour, His gait was not good; and he was fre- 
quently in the habit of drawing up the shoulders,—a trick which he 
acquired at the Karl’s Schule, where the military drilling was not of 
the best kind. On examining the body after death, the lungs were 
found nearly all destroyed, the cavities of the heart considerably 
contracted, and the liver indurated; in fact, the disease was so ex- 
tensive, that it is surprising he survived so long. 

Schiller generally went along the street in a pensive mood, and 
thus frequently was not conscious of what was passing when his 
friends met and saluted him. In his dress he was rather slovenly ; 
in his living, temperate. At court, and in large companies, he 
was reserved ; with his friends, and in select societies, extremely 
affable. He was benevolent to the extreme, which might be proved 
by several anecdotes of his life; and they may account for his 
not being wealthy when he died. At Weimar, the anniversary of 
his death is celebrated by the representation of ‘ Wallestein ;’ but no 
monument has, as yet, been erected to his memory. 





2 Frederick’s Von Schiller, Leben, vou D, H, Doring, Weimar, 1824, 
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THE VISION OF FANCY. 


Dutt Midnight now her ebon wing 

Had spread upon the drowsy flowers, 

The wandering perfumes of the spring 
Reposed within their dewy bowers, 

In cowslip cups, and snow-drops white, 
And primroses, and violets meek, 

Which Dawn’s young goddess wont delight 
To strew o’er cradled Memnon’s cheek. 


The sweet but wearing toil of mind 
Through many unnoted hours I'd plied, 
And now I long’d to breast the wind 
Cool-breathing on the green hill’s side ; 
Cold Dian’s horns beneath the sea 

Had dipp’d, and left the stars above," 
With golden frontlets gloriously 

Along heaven’s cloud-paved floor to move. 





Time, spell-bound in the village fane, 
Clank’d on his chains the hour of one, 
As up the woodbine-scented lane 

I pass’d in musing mood, alone. 

A hallow’d wood waved dark above, 
And there, as every hind can tell, 

The little dream-wing’d people love 
To foot it by the haunted well. 


And there I sat me careless down, 
Pondering what learned clerks have said, 
That Fancy from our world has flown 
And left grave Science in her stead. 

I thought of what her wizard hand 

In Memory’s coffers huge had piled, 

I thought of all the glorious band 

On whom her nectar’d lips had smiled. 


I thought how, once, a hope had sprung, 
Too daring ! that to me ’twas given 

To touch the harp by Shakspeare strung, 
And mount in Milton’s track to heaven! 
For still, methought, on Nature’s lap, 
The manna that their souls sustain’d 

Fell in the waste, for him whose hap 
Was to be journeying whilst it rain’d. 


But now despair with flagging wing 
Pass’d o’er my opening hopes with blight, 
And damp’d, alas ! the lyre’s sweet string 
Quivering erewhile with deep delight. 


















































The Vision of Fancy. 


Wild musings coursed across my brain, 

Swift as the wind-driven rack through heaven, 
And |ight-wing’d thoughts, long nursed in vain ! 
Unhoused, like homeless birds, were driven. 


I envied those whose peaceful bones 
Lay coffin’d in the wormy earth, 
Cold as the gray moss-fretted stones 
That told above their end and birth ; 
And more had grieved, but at my side 
A female wight, nor sad nor merry, 
Stood doubtful or to smile or chide, 
With laurel crown’d, and ivy berry: 


Her eyes were bright with summer fire, 
Her cheeks slight blushing like the east 
When Dawn first dons her cloudy ’tire, 
And steals from old Tithonus’ breast ; 
Her long locks of intorted gold 

Fell clustering o’er her shoulders fair, 
Or wanton’d with the breezes cdld 

That wont to blow so lonely there. 





Hler mantle, green like Nature’s, fell 

In many a waving fold around, 

And light, by some mysterious spell, 
Like fillet broad her temples bound ; 
And show’d the little flow’rets pale, 
Starring the sward and breathing sweet, 
Scenting, unthank’d, the sullen gale, 
Or bent by unseen fairies’ feet. 


Seeing me awed, be sure, the maid 

’Gan smile at length—* Ill-boding wight ! ” 
In light satiric mood she said— 

“ Am [I then mortal? Can the night 

The grave affords thy wearied race, 
O’er-spent with toil, their cares to steep, 
Can, can it curtain round this face ? 

Or charm these moteless eyes to sleep ? 


“‘ That thou dost mourn o’er my decay, 
As I were some old pictured thing 
Painted by hands long passed away 

In towers time-struck and mouldering ? 
Witless ! yon twinkling tapers bright 
That burn in Night’s old dusky hall, 
Shall sooner quench their golden light 
Than bald Time bend o’er Faney’s pall. 


“ Wouldst thou my empire paint? be bold, 
Dip deep in Nature’s juice thy pen, 

Or journeying summer-cloud, unroll’d 

In heaven to charm the poet’s ken ; 
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The Vision of Eancy. 





Or in the tossing waves of life, 

When passion’s storms are loud and high, 
And Wisdom, shipwreck’d in the strife, 
Lies stranded on some shore to die ! 





“ Follow the dark-maned steeds of war 
Through all their thunder-scathed track, 
Whirling the proud victorious car 

In charge ; or gash’d, gore-dripping, back 
Bearing the stricken, helmed chief, 

To meet his coftin’d peace, or feel 

On idle bed no sweet relief 

Close up the path of hostile steel. 


“ Or get thee on the dancing waves 
That roll against the rising sun, 

Or dash among the coral caves 

Along the shores of al Zeilun ; 

Or watch the ices of the pole 

Burst from their moorings in the North, 
And like uprooted kingdoms, roll 
Irom their eternal stations forth, 


* Unhousing the Leviathan, 

The bark of seals, the midnight howl 
Of bears, and all the countless clan 
That in the polar caverns prowl ; 

Or roam in Syria’s past’ral vales 
Where tented Arabs wander wide, 
Or where the ostrich spreads her sails 
On old Euphrates’ desert side, 


“¢ Where’er thy foot may move, I am,— 
In town, in camp, in ruin gray, 

Where crescent or where oriflamme 
The young heart leads in honour’s way ; 
And I can lisp the uncouth tongue 

Of African and Caribbee, 

As well as his sweet strain who sung 
Young Juliet and the sisters three. 


** Then, strike the merry harp again ! 

My soul shall burn in every note ; 
While Ceres gilds the autumn plain, 

Or barks on hoary Ocean float, 

Or cowslips on the brow of Spring 
Droop dewy, shall my power be known ; 
And who my prompting words shall sing 
May reckon endless fame his own,” 


Bron, 

















ON THE PRETENDED ANTIQUITY OF THE HINDOO SYSTEM 
OF ASTRONOMY. 


Ix the anxiety of the Hindoos to affix to their nation the charac- 
ter of high antiquity, and their propensity to regard sciences and arts 
as scarcely to be valued, except in proportion to the remoteness of 
their origin from the present times, their favourite science of astro- 
nomy could not fail to be invested with a full share of this inestima- 
ble advantage. Of the books which are devoted to it, several are 
accordingly referred to an almost immeasurably early period, and 
one of them, the ‘ Surya Siddhanta,’ claims an antiquity of upwards of 
three millions of years, being in fact a production only less modern 
than the ‘ Institutes of Menu’ by about eight hundred thousand years. 
To enter into an exposition of the absurdity of this preposterous antiquity 
would be ridiculous. The mere fact that there exists in the western part 
of the Old Continent no work to which can be assigned the age of even 
four thousand years, is alone a sufficient proof of its fallacy; for it is 
impossible to conceive that the art of writing should have been con- 
fined, even during a few centuries, and much less, therefore, through- 
out several millions of years, to a single province. Even in the fa- 
voured soil of Hindostau, moreover, we should be compelled, on this 
supposition, to admit that the art of imparting ideas by written signs 
was limited to a solitary individual, for ages upon ages were allowed 
to roll away before a literary successor appeared to follow in the track 
of Menu. During hundreds of thousands of years he remained with- 
out a rival in the undisputed possession of the immense field of au- 
thorship; and it was perhaps fortunate that he should so remain, since, 
had the pens of the East vied in fecundity with the prolific powers 
of those of the West, long ere this time the Peninsula of India must 
have formed, from one extremity to the other, a single vast library, 
stored with the riches of an antiquity almost beyond calculation, and 
utterly past comprehension. 

But while it is evident, even on the most cursory glance, that the 
periods assigned to these works must be grossly exaggerated, it is still 
desirable to attempt the ascertaining of the real epochs of their com- 
position. To effect this, recourse cannot be had to collateral testimony, 
of which there either exists none, or such only as is equally open to 
suspicion with the works themselves, whose ages it is proposed to de- 
termine. If we would rely on internal evidence, we are there also at 
fault; for in our complete ignorance of the sentiments and opinions 
entertained even a few thousand years since, no two persons could 
perhaps be brought to agree on any one point as conclusive on the 
subject. Such, at least, would be the case with respect to a work on 
politics or legislation like the ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ and the determina- 
tion of its date must consequently be a difficult, if not an impossible, 
task. But a system of astronomy is differently circumstanced. It 
bears within itself certain evidences, from a comparison of which with 
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each other may be deduced an approximation at least to the time at 
which it was written. It must, indeed, be obvious, as was justly re- 
marked by Mr. Bentley in his ‘ Observations on the Antiquity of the 
Surya Siddhanta,’ inserted in the sixth volume of the‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ ‘‘ that every astronomer, let the principle of his system be 
what it will, whether real or artificial, must endeavour to give the 
true positions of the planets in his own time, or at least as near as 
he can, or the nature of his system will permit, otherwise his labour 
would be totally useless. Therefore, having the positions and mo- 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, at any proposed instant of time 
given by computation from any original Hindoo system ; and having 
also their positions and motions deduced from correct European tables 
for the same instant, we can from thence determine the point or 
points of time back, when their respective positions were precisely the 
same by both.” 

On this principle, Mr. Bentley proceeded in his investigation of 
the antiquity of the ‘ Surya Siddhanta.’ By comparing the positions 
and motions of the planets laid down in that work, with those ob- 
tained from the tables of De la Lande, he ascertained the real epoch 
of its composition to be so recent as the year 1068 of the Christian 
era. As the mean result of ten calculations, this can scarcely be re- 
garded as far distant from the true time; and it is strongly confirmed 
by the length of the Hindoo year, which is stated in the ‘ Surya 
Siddhanta’ at 365% 15% 31' 31" 24'", a length which it actually 

in the year 1063. Supported, moreover, by the external 
proofs derived from the concurrent ages of other works composed by 
the same author, and by one of his pupils, which very nearly cor- 
respond with that deduced from the work itself, the evidence in 
favour of its accuracy became fully as complete as could have been 
expected, and the date assigned by Mr. Bentley was in consequence 
very generally admitted as correct. 

In an article, however, which subsequently appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ some doubts were expressed with respect to it, which 
appear to have originated chiefly in the writer’s fixed opinion of the 
great antiquity of certain works, which would, by the date thus 
assigned, have become referable to a very modern period. ‘Ihe only 
gbjection advanced by the Reviewer against the accuracy of the 
time, is derived from the difference of nearly eight hundred years, 
which is given by the two extreme calculations; and hence, he con- 
cludes, either that the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed 
as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were 
made at a period prodigiously anterior to that assumed by Mr. Bent- 
ley. To these strictures that gentleman replied, in the eighth volume 
ot the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ He pointed out, which indeed was 
quite unnecessary to any one at all versant in the subject, that the 
most correct European tables extant are not so infallible as to furnish 
all the results exactly the same; and that even in the second edition 
of ‘ De la Lande’s Tables,’ one of the data would give the age of it 
as 318 years, and another 243 years. But would this, he inquires, 
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be a sufficient ground to assert, that either the heavenly bodies had 
been so inaccurately observed by that great astronomer as to furnish 
no basis for calculation, or that the observations were made at a period 
prodigiously anterior to De la Lande’s second edition? There are indeed 
no astronomical tables extant which do not contain errors, but these 
errors are always less at or near the time at which the work is 
written than at any distant period whatever. To illustrate, on this 
principle, his estimate of the antiquity of the ‘ Surya Siddhanta,’ 
Mr. Bentley exhibited in a table the errors in that work with re- 
speet to the places of the planets, &c., for several distant years, as 
well anterior as subsequent to the Christian era; by a comparison of 
which with each other, it appeared that the errors were least about 
A. D. 999, having been gradually diminishing to that period, and 
since then increasing in a similar proportion. ‘Thus an additional 
proof was adduced of the justice ot his previous deductions, which 
tended materially to confirm the general impression of their cor- 
rectness. 

But to the castigation of the censor, it is expected that every citi- 
zen of the republic of letters should bow with submission. ‘To mur- 
mur at his severity, or to arraign the equity of his decisions, is to 
rebel against an authority which cannot be touched with impunity. 
Mr. Bentley had thus sinned, and his offence was to be visited with con- 
dign punishment. The Reviewer returned tothe charge, but with more 
apparent fairness than on the first occasion. He attacked even in its 
first principles the method employed. Astronomical tables, he ob- 
served, are liable to errors of two different kinds: one concerning the 
radical places at the epoch from which the motions are counted ; the 
other affecting the mean motions themselves. Of these the first re- 
mains fixed, while the second is variable, its effect increasing propor- 
tionally to the time elapsed _If, therefore, they are opposite, the one 
in excess and the other in defect, the one increasing continually will 
at length become equal to the other, when there will of consequence 
be no error at all; after which the error will fall on the opposite side 
and will increase continually. Here the moment of no error, or that 
when the tables are perfectly correct, is evidently distant from the 
time of their construction, and may be very long either before or after 
that period. 

Plausible as this objection may appear, a very slight examination 
of it will be sufficient to show the improbability of the result being 
affected by such an error in any very material degree. If it were 
attempted to determine the date of a work by the error in the position 
and mean motion of a single planet, then unquestionably a blunder 
of the nature which is here assumed might be committed ; but by 
the method pursued by Mr. Bentley, it is scarcely to be regarded as 
possible. His dates were obtained from a mean given by the posi- 
tions of ten of the planets, &c., in which it is reasonable to anticipate 
that the errors on the one side must have been nearly counterbalanced 
by those on the other; and the justice of this anticipation is farther 
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established by the mean errors being less near the epoch thus deter- 
mined, than at any previous or subsequent period. 

That the fallacious nature of the objection must have been obvious 
to all whose good opinion it was of value to cultivate, may account 
for no immediate refutation of it having been deemed necessary. 
The reply was consequently deferred until it was incidentally intro- 
duced into a very recent publication,’ in which Mr. Bentley has un- 
dertaken to furnish a general and comprehensive review of the whole 
of the systems of Hindoo astronomy, as well antient as modern. The 
results of this investigation cannot fail to be highly interesting, as 
bearing materially on numerous points of chronology connected with 
the early history of the Peninsula of India, and as determining the 
real dates of various works. By fixing, moreover, the periods at 
which the lunar mansions and other divisions of the heavens were 
first formed, a maximum of antiquity is established beyond which such 
productions as contain references to them cannot of course extend. 
The student of Hindoo literature is thus furnished with such informa- 
tion, with respect to many books of pretendedly remote ages, as could 
only be attained by a thorough investigation, founded on the principles 
of astronomy and the mathematics. This task, the labour almost of 
a life, has been spared to him by the zealous and unwearied industry 
of Mr. Bentley, who bas justly entitled himself to the gratitude of 
all those for whom the early political or literary history of Hindostan 
possesses attractions. A rapid sketch of some of the striking facts 
which he has elucidated, will suffice to give a general idea of the 
value of this important contribution to our Eastern knowledge. 

Without a division of the heavens of some sort, or some fixed points 
to which to refer, no astronomical observations could be recorded with 
accuracy. Hence the origin of astronomy as a science must, in all 
countries, be coeval with the first attempt at such a division, 
which in India consisted of the formation of the lunar mansions. The 
history of this process, which is given in the language of allegory, in- 
forms us, that in the first part of the Treté Yuga, the daughters of 
Daksha were born; that of these he gave twenty-seven in marriage to 
the moon ; and that from four of them proceeded an equal number of 
children, each of whom was respectively named after his mother, the 
father being on the several occasions present at the birth. Beneath 
this veil of mystery are shrouded the simple facts of the division of the 
heavens into twenty-seven lunar mansions, and of the emersion in 
four of them, from an occultation by the moon, of four of the planets 
which assumed their names from these respectively. This latter cir- 
cumstance leads at once by calculation to the precise epoch, the years 
1424-5 before the Christian era, Onthe 17th of April, 1424 B.C., 
the planet Mercury, thence called Rohineya, was obscured by the 
moon in the lunar mansion Rohini; on the 23d of the same month, 








1 A Historical View of the Hindoo Astronomy, from the earliest dawn of 
that Science in India to the present time. By John Bentley, Member of the 
Asiatic Society, 8vo, pp. xl, and 282, Plates, vi. 
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Jupiter, thence named Purvaphalgunibhava, was similarly obscured in 
Purvaphalguni; on the 19th of August, an occultation of Mars, 
Ashad’habhava, took place in Ashad’ha; and on the 19th of August, 
in the following year, Venus, Maghabbu, was similarly located in 
Magha. At no time, either before or since the above years, has a 
similar succession of occultations taken place in the same situations : 
the date assigned corresponds very nearly with that obtained by com- 
puting the precession of the equinoxes: falling, moreover, within the 
first quarter of the Treta Yuga, the period atlixed by the poetic his- 
tory. So striking a concurrence of facts must be admitted as deci- 
sive evidence of the extreme point of antiquity to which the Hindoo 
astronomy can be referred. 

At a later period the months were formed. They are fabled to 
have sprung from the same union of the twenty-seven daughters of 
Daksha with the Moon, from which proceeded the four planets above 
noticed. In this, as in the former instance, the names of the progeny 
were derived from those of the mothers. To explain the time at 
which this occurred, that year must be selected in which the Moon 
became full in succession in each of the lunar mansions, from which 
the months were named. Commencing with the winter solstice in 
the year 1181 B.C., at which time the Sun and Moon were in 
conjunction, the first. full Moon occurred in the lunar asterism 
Magha, and hence the month was termed Magha; the second 
took place in Uttara Phalguni, and the second month was there- 
fore termed Phalguna, and so on throughout the year. This con- 
currence of the months with the mansions respectively can only be 
referred to the above period, which is consequently the maximum of 
the antiquity of every work in which the names of the Hindoo months 
are mentioned. Other observations, which were made at the same time 
on two of the planets, Mercury and Jupiter, give additional certainty 
to the determination of the epoch, which is stated with great appear- 
ance of probability to have been that of Parasurama. 

The epoch of Rima, which is perhaps the most celebrated in the 
annals of Hindostan, is determined trom three different occurrences— 
his birth, his manhood, and the war between the gods and the giants 
which then took place. At his birth, we are informed by the Rama- 
yana of Valmika, (the composition of which is incidentally fixed at 
A. D. 295,) that five of the planets were in their houses of exaltation, 
This location occurred, according to Mr. Bentley, on the 6th of 
April, in the year 961 B. C., two of them only being advanced a few 
degrees beyond the limits. We observe, however, that the Moon is 
stated to be exalted in Cancer, instead of in Taurus, which is errone- 
ous, the former being merely her house and not her exaltation. At 
the period whem Rama attained the age of manhood, and his fa- 
ther, Dasaratha, wished to share the government with him, an eclipse 
of the Sun took place at the ascending node of the Moon, at or near 
the beginning of Cancer, the planets being then crowded together. 
Such was the position of the heavenly bodies on the 2d of July in the 
year 940 B, C., Rama being then twenty-one years old. The date 
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of the war between the gods and the giants is also determined by 
means of an eclipse, the goddess Sri, or Lakshmi, being at the same 
time born from the sea, and the planet Saturn from the shadow of the 
earth. The eclipse referred to occurred on Thursday, October 25th, 
in the year 945 B.C. On that day of the week, thence called Laksh- 
mniwar, the goddess Lakshmi was born according to the Hindoo my- 
thology ; and Saturn was at the same time placed in the lunar asterism 
Rohini, which is also stated to have been his birth-place. To have 
noticed these, the chief points by which Mr. Bentley has been enabled 
to fix the epoch of Rama, will be sufficient, without following him 
into the very able view which he gives of numerous circumstances 
connected with that most extraordinary fiction, the war between the 
gods and the giants, as delivered in the ‘ Mahabharatta,’ and trans- 
lated by Mr. Wilkins; and of the commencement of which, the 
* Churning of the Ocean,’ a very spirited poetical version, may be 
seen in our Sixth Volume, p. 252. Neither is it necessary to do more 
than to advert to his explanation of the second, or Western war, as de- 
scribed by Hesiod, which seems to have occurred about 200 years 
after that of the East. These points, though exceedingly interesting, 
as forming the basis of the mythology both of India and Greece, are 
foreign to our present purpose, and must therefore be passed by to 
arrive at the age of Yudhist’hira. 

Contemporary with Yudhist’hira, to whom is assigned by modern 
astronomers the remote antiquity of 2448, or even 3100 years before 
the Christian era, were the astronomers Parisara and Garga. ‘The 
date of the former is ascertained by his statement, that ‘“ the star 
Agastya, (Canopus,) rises heliacally when the Sun enters the lunar 
asterism Hasti, and disappears or sets heliacally when the Sun is in 
Rohini.” Supposing the observation to have been made at Hastina- 
pura, the then seat of government, which is situated a few miles to 
the southward of Delhi, it would fix the time at which Parasara 
flourished to the year 575 B.C. That of Garga is determined to 
have been 548 B. C., by the positions of the planets for the commence- 
ment of that year, given by him in his ‘ Sanhita.’ A new point is 
thus obtained, on which reliance may be placed in the construction of 
chronological tables. 

It was not until considerably after this period that those divisions 
of time were first introduced into the chronology of the Hindoos, the 
perversion of which has led to such grossly exaggerated epochs, as 
are calculated to confuse and perplex every attempt at unravelling 
the intricacy of the early history. It appears that about the year 
204 B. C., certain divisions of time were invented for chronological 
purposes, founded on the conjunctions of Jupiter with the Sun, and 
thence called Yugas ; the commencement of each being determined 
by the month and the Moon’s age at the time of such conjunction. 
These Yugas, or ages, were four in number, and may be reckoned as 
follows, ascending upwards into antiquity: the Kali Yuga, or first 
age, which terminated on the 26th of June, 299 B. C., commenced in 
540; the Dwapar, or second, commenced in 901; the Tretd, or 
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third, in 1528 ; and the Krita, or fourth, on the 19th of April, in the 
year 2352 B.C. This latter year corresponding exactly with that of 
the Mosaic flood, Mr. Bentley concludes that it may fairly be regarded 
as pointing out the opinion entertained by the Hindoos two thousand 
years since with respect to the time of the creation, ‘The periods as- 
sigued to the Yugas respectively afford an average of about twelve 
years to the reign of each of the kings, commencing with the Treta 
Yuga, previous to which no sovereigns are enumerated. 

A still farther division of time into Manwantaras, or patriarchal 
ages, was subsequently introduced about the year 64 of the Christian 
era. They were formed from the computed conjunctions of Saturn 
with the Sun, in the same manner as the Yugas had been from the 
conjunctions of Jupiter with that luminary, and were nine in number, 
the earliest commencing with the year 4225 B. C. ‘The object of this 
is assumed to have been the assertion of a claim to an antiquity be- 
yond that of the Mosaic acccunt, the knowledge of which had just, 
previously to this change in the mode of computation, reached India 
through the medium of St. Thomas, who zealously preached Christi- 
anity in that country about A. D. 51. 

But whatever may have been the effect of this innovation or the 
period assigned for the creation, it interfered not with the chronology 
of history. The reigu of Ikswaku, which commenced the Trata 
Yuga, commenced also the seventh Manwantara, both referring 
equally to the year 1528 B.C. Far different, however, were the re- 
sults of the innovation which succeeded about A. D. 538. In the 
system of Brahma, with which commences the modern astronomy of 
the Hindoos, the creation was thrown back to the immense distance of 
1,972,947,101 years before the Christian era, by the invention of a 
Kalpa of 4,320,000,000 years. By retaining, for several of the divi- 
sions of this Kalpa, the names previously employed for chronological 
purposes, Yudhist’hira was thrown back from about 540 B.C. to 
3100 B.C.; and, in like manner, Raima was made to have existed 
867,000, and Ikswaku upwards of 2,163,000 years before the Chris- 
tianera. With such an antiquity, it is unnecessary to add, that no 
other nation can possibly compete. The system, theretore, has effec- 
tually answered the purpose proposed to themselves by the Brahmins 
of Ujein, by whom it was invented. 

That so vast a deviation from what had been previously received 
as correct, should be at once admitted without opposition, eould not 
be expected. Hence there exist traditions that books were hidden 
in wells, tanks, and other places; but to no purpose, for scarcely any 
escaped the active search which was instituted by the framers of the 
new system. The introduction of this was, however, finally effected 
by the destruction of the older books, either entirely or in part; by 
uew modelling those which were allowed to continue to exist ; by ex- 
punging such passages as were calculated to cast a doubt on the new 
order of things, and introducing others which should tend to support 
it, an object which was also furthered by the composition of works 
having the appearance of antiquity, which were fathered upon authors 
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who were supposed to have existed at very remote periods. Such 
are the outlines of the extensive system of fraud and forgery which 
Mr. Bentley conceives to have been brought into action at the time 
alluded to; but which it appears to be almost beyond human power, 
how strongly soever supported by superstition and cunning, to effect. 
In that gentleman’s opinion, however, the same system is still silently 
at work, The few facts recorded by ancient authors, which are 
available in the detection of the imposition, would not, according to 
him, have been allowed to escape the general wreck, had it been 
supposed that they were capable of conveying any knowledge of 
former times. From the eagerness of the present race of Brahmins 
in support of this monstrous system, which is not in the least inferior 
to that of their predecessors, he anticipates that the moment their 
value becomes known, the books in which they are contained will 
either be destroyed, or the facts themselves expunged. To their 
gradual discovery of the points on which the arguments of their op- 
ponents are founded, he attributes also the disappearance of many 
books that were in circulation not more than fifty years since. 

The other branch of this system, that which assumes the fabrica- 
tion of works to answer a particular object, may be received with less 
hesitation. Of the facility with which this may even now be effected, 
an instance is furnished by an astrologer who offered his services to Mr. 
Bentley ; “* but when he told me,” he continues, “ that his profession 
was book-making, and that he could forge any book whatever, to 
answer any purpose that might be required, | replied that I wanted 
no forged books; that there were too many of that description 
already ; that I was extremely glad he was so candid, and must de- 
cline his services in any way whatever. In the course of the con- 
versation that passed, he made himself acquainted with Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s opinions that were in opposition to mine, which, it seems, 
he carefully treasured up in his mind. He went directly to Mr. 
Colebrooke’s from my house, and there got into immediate employ, 
as he himself afterwards informed me. This will serve to explain 
the circumstance of the forged book (the ‘ Brahma Siddhanta 
Sphuta’) being found by Mr. Colebrooke on the shelf, in his library, 
without his knowing that he had it.” 

That the period at which this system of almost immeasurable an- 
tiquity originated, was about A. D. 538, is proved upon the principles 
previously applied by Mr. Bentley to the ‘ Surya Siddhanta;’ the 
mean age deduced from the errors in the positions of the planets, &c., 
divided by the differences in their mean annual motions, and the 
time at which the errors in their positions were least. ‘The same 
methods are also applied to the determination of the times at which 
the ‘ Arya Siddhanta,’ the ‘ Parisara Siddhanta,’ and the other 
principal works on Hindoo astronomy, were composed. ‘To these we 
shall not advert, except to notice, that the correctness of the method 
pursued for ascertaining the dates, is strongly confirmed by the 
actual time at which the former of them is stated by its author to 
have been written. Neither shall we do more than notice the very 
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extensive illustrations which are introduced of the various modes 
adopted by the numerous authors for correcting and explaining away 
the errors which, originating in the radical defect in the positions of 
the planets, had successively developed themselves in the grand 
system. Highly creditable as these numerous and intricate calcula- 
tions are to the industry of the author, whose views they are ad- 
mirably adapted to explain and confirm, they would be misplaced in 
the present sketch, the chief object of which has been to point out the 
chronological epochs determined by Mr. Bentley; the astronomy of 
past ages being, in fact, scarcely of value, except as a handmaid to 
history. On this principle, we proceed tu notice the facts from which 
is deduced the real epoch of Krishna, the most celebrated of the 
Avatars or incarnations of the deity; with which, and with a brief 
view of Mr. Bentley’s opinions on the object of the Brahmins therein, 
we shall conclude. 

At the nativity of Krishna, which took place on the 23d day of 
the moon of Sravana, in the lunar mansion Rohini, at midnight, four 
of the planets, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, and Saturn, were in their 
houses of exaltation ; and the positions of the other planets being also 
given, together with the sign ascending, the time of his birth is 
thereby fixed at eighteen minutes past one in the morning, of the 7th 
of August, A. D. 600. In this, however, as in the nativity of Rima, 
noticed above, Mr. Bentley is in error with respect to the house of 
exaltation of one of the planets. That of the Moon is here correctly 
given as Taurus, but Mars is assumed to be exalted in Aries, instead 
of in Capricorn. That this error must materially affect the time of the 
virth of Krishna, cannot be doubted ; we shall not, however, stop to in- 
quire into the variation which its correction would produce. It is Mr. 
Bentley who speaks; and the epoch which he has assigned, agrees 
well with the objects he conceives to have been entertained by the 
Brahmins, who were probably sorely vexed at the progress Chris- 
tianity was making, fearing that, if it were not stopped in time, they 
would lose all their influence and emoluments. ‘‘ It is therefore,” 
he says, “‘ notimprobable but that they conceived, that by inventing 
the incarnation of a deity, nearly similar in name to Christ, and 
making some parts of his history and precepts agree with those in 
the gospels used by the Eastern Christians, they would then be able 
to turn the tables on the Christians, by representing to the common 
people, who might be disposed to turn Christians, that Christ and 
Krishna were but one and the same deity; and as a proof of it, that 
the Christians retained in their books some of the precepts of Krishna, 
but that they were wrong in the time they assigned to him; for that 
Krishna, or Christ, as the Christians called im, lived as far back as 
the time of Yudhist’hira, and not at the time set forth by the Chris- 
tians. Therefore, as Christ and Krishna were but one and the same 
deity, it would be ridiculous in them, being already of the true faith, 
to follow the imperfect doctrines of a set of outcasts, who had not 
only forgotten the religion of their forefathers, but the country from 
which they originally sprung. Moreover, that they were told by 
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Krishna, in his precepts, that a man’s own religion, though contrary 
to, is better than, the faith of another, let it be ever so well followed. 
** It is good to die in one’s own faith, for another's faith beareth 
fear.” —Geeta, pp. 48, 49. 

On this we had proposed to have avoided offering even a single 
observation, but it is impossible to refrain from inquiring, why, sup- 
posing that the time of Krishna must necessarily be fictitious, his 
person and history may not also have been a mere invention? Why 
prove that he must have existed in India contemporaneously with the 
Christians, who must, consequently, have been aware of the imposition, 
and against whom it could not, therefore, have been used in argu- 
ment? And why should the invention of the antidote be delayed for 
upwards of six hundred years after the introduction of Christianity, 
the growth of which it is assumed to have been so well calculated to 
check? To reply to these questions might, however, lead to a dis- 
cussion on points which it is not our wish to provoke, and we there- 
fore refrain from entering into their consideration. 
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Wuar shall I compare thee to ? 
Moonlight ?—that will never do! 

That is tranquil,—thou art never 

Calm for one half hour ;—for ever 
Restless, reckless, thouglitless, ranging ;— 
The moon is one whole month in changing ! 


What shall I compare thee to ? 

Sunbeams ’—No! though one of two, 

I grant thou hast stolen—heaven knows how !— 
To diadem thy beauteous brow :— 

But thou art not of them—for they 

Shine on our earth (sometimes) a day ! 


Ill. 


What shall I compare thee to /— 

I have it! yes! alas how true! 

Thou art that radiance on the sea 

That beautiful—how murderously— 
Smiles and shines, while snares and death 
Lurk its brilliant rays beneath ! 





' From ¢ Friendship’s Offering,’ 
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LETTER FROM A GERMAN PROTESTANT TO THE BISHOP OF 
CHESTER ON HIS LATE SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS.' 


Holy men, I thought ye, 

Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 

er. Se eee ee ee 

Take heed, for heaven’s sake take heed, lest at once 

The burden of my sorrows fall upon ye. 
SHAKSPEARE’S Henry VIII. 





StranGeErRs to the conflict which religion has excited in so en- 
lightened a country as Great Britain, we would not have addressed 
the following humble remonstrance to your Lordship, had it not been 
evident that the result of the discussion on the Catholic claims, so 
far from being a subject of griefto the Catholics of Ireland, is rather, 
with the exception of a short interval of irritation, a subject of tri- 
umph and of joy, if the Catholics are really the bigots which you, 
and those on the same side of the question, maintain them to 
be. Such, at least, is the impression which the discussion in 
the House of Lords has produced on the small number of fanatics 
of that religion amongst us ; and if it be true that doctrines, repug- 
nant to humanity and good sense, may injure a religious profession 
in public opinion, as much as the most horrid crimes, our grief 
will not allow us to conceal that, in like manner as St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day is constantly held up to Catholics, the fanatical speeches 
in favour of intolerance, pronounced by many of our English brethren, 
may now be held up to us. 

We cannot seriously believe, we dare not even suspect, that 
it was the real intention of your Lordship to vilify the Protestant 
religion, to exhibit it in the most odious aspect, to dishonour it, 
by pretending that from the moment it was deprived of its riches, and 
of the monopoly granted to it by Government, that moment it would 
totter to its base. No,,my Lord, such was not your intention ; 
and we doubt not, when you have dispassionately reflected on the 
ill consequences of your language to your religious brethren ; when 
you consider that, inadvertently, no doubt, you have put into the 
hands of the Catholics the same arms with which we so victoriously 
fought them in the sixteenth century; and that your speech is, 
word for word, the same with the doctrines so successfully refuted by 
us at the commencement of the Reformation: if you should deign 
to reflect on the incalculable evil of such doctrines professed by 
the Apostles of our belief, on the disgust and horror they. inspired, 
and on the false light they throw on the Reformation, we doubt not 
that your Lordship, setting an example of apostolic humility, will 
hasten to cure, by a solemn recantation, the deep wounds inflicted 








! Speech on the Catholic Question, delivered on the 17th of May, 1825, 
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by your language on our cause. We have, in vain, endea- 
voured to distinguish in your speech between the statesman and 
the divine. With what joy would we not have seized on every op- 
portunity of attributing to the troubled foresight of the one, what was 
directly opposed to the evangelical charity of the other! But all 
our efforts to apply this corrective to the disastrous night of the 17th 
of May have been in vain; and we dare not attempt, before the tri- 
bunal of present and future times, a task which is evidently beyond 
human power. A few considerations will convince you of the truth 
of this. 

That part of Europe, which my Lord Colchester confusedly calls 
the Continent, consists. of various countries,—of France, Austria, 
Prussia, the Low Countries, Switzerland, &c., each having a different 
form of government. This distinction, which is no great novelty to 
us, becomes, however, of great importance, when my Lord Colchester 
speaks in such language as the following :—‘* You have been asked,” 
said his Lordship, ‘‘ to look at the Continent, but the summary 
manner which is there employed in instituting a process against any 
one, renders this comparison inapplicable to England. In countries 
where the sovereigns are despotic, any danger which presents itself 
is easily repressed, and the supreme power thus defeats the projects 
of disloyalty.” 2 

Amidst so many strange theories, religious and political, collected 
that night, this assertion might probably have passed unnoticed ; it 
embraces two distinct points: a fact, and a deduction from that fact. 
It belongs to posterity and his fellow-citizens to judge a Peer of 
England, whose opinion, in other words, amounts to this :—‘* You 
are placed, my Lords, in the alternative of choosing either liberty 
without toleration, or toleration without liberty.” It is not for us to 
inquire which horn of so odious a dilemma will please the enlightened 
portion of the British public ; but it is our part to maintain that the 
base of this gothic edifice is entirely imaginary ; that it is very er- 
roneous to say, that in all the countries of the Continent where the 
two religions are equally tolerated, a process may be instituted 
against any one in a summary manner ; and that it is still more er- 
roneous to confound all the governments of the Continent under 
one form, as there is not the smallest pretext for terming the go- 
vernments of the Low Countries and Switzerland despotic. If his 
Lordship would previously devote himself to the study of a few 
foreign languages, to enable him to judge more correctly respecting 
systems of government and countries, we would invite him to make 
a tour on the said Continent ; but if he will not take this trouble, we 
should be very loath to give such advice, lest, on his return to England, 
he bring back notions similar to those he collected in Italy, and after- 
wards unfolded in one of those learned speeches which astonished all 
Europe. We should also fear lest the same weakness of memory, 





2 Vide ¢ Courier,’ May 18, 
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that attributed to Bossuet’ a funeral oration which is the glory of 
Massillon, two men completely opposed in genius and character, 
would injure that clearness which is so necessary in the classifica- 
tion of facts, and that, on his return home, his Lordship would con- 
found all that passed in different countries, under the general name 
of “the Continent.” Having, therefore, no hope of converting my 
Lord Colchester to the belief that there are different forms of go- 
vernment on the Continent, we shall here quietly content ourselves 
ie certifying that, as respects ourselves, at least, the fact is well 
cnown, 

We shall go yet further, and assure your Lordship that it is 
equally certain England is not the only country which has had to main- 
tain religious struggles, both furious and bloody, in less enlightened 
ages; and that it is only in the speeches of the friends of intoler- 
ance in England, that, to our surprise, we have found such a distinc- 
tion employed as an argument, having till now been constantly 


‘taught that no country has been agitated by religious wars so long 


and fatal as those of Germany. When all submitted, almost without 
a struggle, to Henry VIII., Charles V. was fighting and dragging cap- 
tive the princes of the Reformation; we had imagined, in short, 
that the thirty years’ war was, in its kind, a period of unparalleled 
calamity. 

These historical truths being once established, it is evident that if 
arguments taken from the past should influence a statesman in a 
more enlightened age, and justify the intolerant and jealous rigour of 
his opinions, it is rather in Germany and the Low Countries than 
in England, that sentiments so repugnant to humanity may be ac- 
counted for by that political necessity which Milton, in the mouth 
of his Satan, calls the Tyrant’s plea. In fact, my Lord, the very 
origin of the greatness of the houses of Hohenzollern and Orange is 
owing to the Reformation, as the preponderance of the imperial 
court arose from the devotedness of the Catholics. Yet, if a mi- 
nister or statesman, in either of these countries, should emit an into- 
lerant sentiment, or call the Catholics papists, or the Reformed 
heretics, he would not only be excluded from the counsels of his sove- 
reign, but overwhelmed with contempt by all enlightened persons of 
his creed ; and if by chance there existed so mad a law as to render 
it indispensable on every public servant to declare, in his oath of fide- 
lity, his belief in the Eucharist, the worship of saints and images, 
or in similar dogmas,—and any statesman should seriously wish to 
re-establish or defend such relics of barbarism, he would be thought 
mad, and looked upon in the same light as a physician who refused 
to bleed his patient, lest the mass of his blood should be for ever 
after diminished, because formerly such was believed to be the 





3 According to Lord Colchester, it was Bossuet who pronounced the fu- 
neral oration of Louis XIV. Vide ‘ The Courier,’ May 18, But there is no 
end to his blunders ; vide his ‘ Opinions on Italy.’ 
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efiect of bleeding. There is not a village in Germany, where such 
a man would be allowed to exercise his profession. 

From these considerations, we feel it impossible, to our great 
regret, to ascribe to the statesman a language which we are very 
unwilling to attribute to the minister of the altar. But such a deluge 
of church petitions,—those deans, archdeacons, and canons, who, 
unsupported, came up to the House of Peers, as suppliants in favour 
of intolerance,—all this, unfortunately, leaves no doubt on our minds 
as to the motive of such scandals to Christianity. 

We know, my Lord, what the priests did in Egypt and in an- 
tient Rome; we know that, misled by the same intolerance, they have 
been seen lighting the fires of the Inquisition; we, unfortunately, 
know also the history of Calvin, and of Henry VIII. in his religious 
capacity; but we had hoped the time was past when similar out- 
rages could be perpetrated in the face of civilized Europe; we had 
hoped, my Lord, that the mere force of the ridicule to which a man 
is exposed who shows himself so zealous for the good of his country 
in a cause which is evidently that of his purse—the indelible ridicule 
attached to those pretended pleaders for the public good, vulgarly 
termed pro domo sud, would have had the effect of stopping the 
torrent. 

It is notorious, that if French or Austrian clergymen had ven- 
tured in the present times, to present petitions to their govern- 
ments, in order to deprive dissenters of the political privileges belong- 
ing to them as citizens, the voice of public indignation would have 
done justice to the impudence of the demand. It is with feelings of 
profound regret, therefore, that we have witnessed the Reformation 
commit a scandal which Catholicism would no longer venture to per- 
petuate ; and we beseech your Lordship to reflect on the consequences 
of so great a misfortune, persuaded that, whatever may be your 
attachment to your country, it cannot, as a clergyman, render you 
indifferent to the peril and the defamation to which you have volunta- 
rily exposed, by your language, that Reformation of which you 
ouglit to be one of the firmest supports. In examining your fatal 
speech, we shall pass lightly over the diction and the arrange- 
ment. Doubtless, we regret that your Lordship’s memory should 
have been loaded with poetical extracts so ill selected; and our 
regret is the greater as, in your illustrious country, its great orators 
have particularly distinguished themselves by the elegance of their 
quotations ; witness the speeches of its Burkes, its Pitts, its Foxes, 
its Sheridans, and its Cannings, which are not only adorned with 
recollections of the classic authors, but also with their finest pas- 
sages. 

In examining the quotations scattered in your Lordship’s speech, 
we think it would not have been surprising if your learned col- 
leagues, impatient at such a selection, had exclaimed, in the words 
of Queen Catharine— 


O, good my Lord, no Latin! 
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For your own sake we deplored the fixo gutture frumant, which 
it has pleased your Lordship to quote, and which we have no desire 
to remember ; and we would have preferred, for the sake of elegant 
Latinity, that in place of the hic fons et origo malorum, you had 
recollected the much purer verse of Horace to the same purport— 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 


We were not particularly struck at the comparison of the rat with 
despotism asleep, and still less so with the humorous metaplor 
applied to your opponents. 

Were the subject less grave, and your Lordship’s person less vene - 
rable, we should boldly apply to these and other passages the humz/i 
sermone tabernas ; and we maintain that the character of the orator, 
and above all that of the subject, imperiously demanded a more ele- 
vated style, and figures more chaste and select. 

But our grief shall not render us unjust, and we are ready to 
admit the apology you may offer to the lovers of true eloquence, 
as to the oratorical defects of your speech. We frankly avow that it 
would be unjust to make this a cause of individual reproach. We 
know, with all Europe, that the want of eloquence in the clergy of the 
most eloquent nation of modern times, and the absence of literary 
genius from that class, belongs, as it would appear, much less to indi- 
viduals than to the side of the House which you occupy. Indeed, 
my Lord, if England commands all the markets of Europe, by the 
abundance of her capital, and the excellence of her productions, she 
sways, in our times, in a much higher degree, the taste of Europe 
by her literature. Not only her poets, but all her illustrious prose 
writers, are translated into all languages; and what is still more 
remarkable, these translations, although excellent, are less read 
within these few years, in proportion as the works in the original 
have been printed and circulated in various shapes, in all parts of 
Europe. 

Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Moore, Robertson, Hume, Adam 
Smith, and many others, are almost as deeply studied on the Con- 
tinent as in England itself. There is not a well-educated man, a 
contemporary of the great men, who have raised the English tribune 
to a rank with that of Greece, whose memory could not supply him 
with many parts of those eloquent speeches, the glory of the present 
and preceding reigns. 

There is one branch of English literature, however, which affords 
no supply to the growing demand for its produetions. From the 
time of Dr. Blair’ and the amusing gossip of Bishop Burnett, Eu- 





3 Somewhat inappropriately quoted, being a Scotch clergyman, between 
whom and the English clergy there is a vast difference, both in pay and 
in labour. Heaven grant the time may soou come when Christianity shall be 
Jeft to the unbought support of its honest ministers, and some of these will 
never be wanting.—Tr. 
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ropean editors and translators have been unable to discover any re- 
markable work proceeding from the pen of a churchman. 

It shocks us to admit the supposition of some Catholic writers, 
who maintain that this invincible sterility is a natural conse- 
quence of the barrenness of our creed; your Lordship would, no 
doubt, much rather account for it by referring to the numerous 
domestic cares to which the lives of reverend prelates are conse- 
crated; their political labours in the House; and, above all, the 
government of their vast estates. 

Between an alternative so little favourable to the Reformation, 
and another more comfortable and rational, you will, doubtless, 
prefer the latter, and say with Horace— 


——— Au, hec animos eruso et cura peculi 
Cum Semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso ? 


Putting aside, therefore, the examination of your speech, as re- 
gards taste and eloquence, we shall merely offer to your Lordship a 
few observations on its principal arguments, particularly so far as 
they are injurious to the honour, the glory, and even to the well-being 
of Protestantism; we shall deny nothing that has been advanced, 
and take for granted every thing you have admitted. 

The first thing that strikes us in your Lordship’s speech, is its 
strange charge with respect to the lay peers of the House. Is there, 
then, any thing blameable in those peers watching over the security 
of their possessions; or that they esteem the guarantee of this se- 
curity to be the free enjoyment, by his Majesty’s subjects, of the 
same rights and privileges? Has the danger occurred to your Lord- 
ship of the strange admission that has escaped you—that the mini- 
sters of the altar cling, with the self-same tenacity, to their comfort 
upon earth? Do you think that the Protestants of all Europe, nay, 
ot the most bigotted and ignorant of any parish-church in England, 
will not remember, that at the very time when you thus spoke, the 
Catholic Bishops of the Gallican church, with rare wisdom, suppres- 
sed in the ritual of their king’s coronation, every thing exclusive in 
favour of the clergy ? and will they not contrast with this the mortal 
fury of a Protestant Bishop in defence of the exclusive privileges of 
his own body? ‘The riches of the French ciergy has done much 
injury to its illustrious members ; injustice has not spared them ; but 
we know, nevertheless, that the poor of France, where there were 
no poor rates to burthen the richer class, were maintained solely 
by the unbounded liberality of the clergy. Can it, then, be very 
edifying to find, in a Protestant Bishop, such an attachment to the 
perishing and corrupting goods of this world ? 

Your charge is followed by a still more extraordinary argu- 
ment: ‘* Since it is a question of right, what matters it,” says your 
Lordship, “‘ whether the Catholics amount to five or six millions ?” 
And you say this at the same moment while maintaining that there 
is no political right which may not be modified on the ground of 
expediency. If this latter hypothesis, therefore, be true, how can the 
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number be indifferent, and with what justice can you reproach your 
adversaries with showing its importance ! 

It is possible that the study of dogmatic and particularly exclu- 
sive theology may leave no time for the study of mathematics; 
but your Lordship will allow those who respect the latter science, 
to attach some importance to numbers. A mathematician would 
tell you, that if, in two countries, each of which is inhabited by 
twenty millions of inhabitants, there should be in the one only 
five dissenters, and in the other five millions; and if the question 
which occupies us were in agitation there, the reasons for the 
government of the country acceding to the demand would be as 
soo0dv0000 t0 4. Will your Lordship’s horror at modern civilization 
lead you so far as to attack the mathematical spirit of our age, of 
which it is so jealous ? 

This objection to numbers, is followed by your truly paternal ob- 
servations in favour of the reforms to be introduced in Ireland, 
We think them all excellent, and would be very far from applying 
to them the celebrated lines of Shakspeare in the mouth of perse- 
cuted virtue, and applied to Cardinal Wolsey :— 

——_-—_—_—“‘ Ile was never, 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful.” 
These observations of your Lordship are concluded by an indirect 
attack on the diffusion of knowledge among the lower classes. 

** No,” say you in nearly the following terms,* ‘the Irish peasant, 
overwhelmed with his own private distresses, would have remained 
ignorant of the restrictions imposed by law on those of his persua- 
sion, and would for ever have remained ignorant of them, had it 
not been for the deep machinations of the Catholic Association.” 
We could have wished, never to have read this passage; we 
should have doubted its authenticity, but it has been repeated in 
all the journals, and nearly in the same terms. How is it possible, 
that a Protestant Bishop should publicly avow his opposition to 
the circulation of any species of knowledge or truth whatsoever? 
Is it not among the most sacred duties of your profession to main- 
tain the contrary ? and what shal! we say to all the bloodshed, the 
calamities, and the struggles of three centuries, since the doctrine 
of your Lordship is so perfectly in harmony with that of our adver- 
saries of the fifteenth century ? 

We really do not know what to think of your opinions; and 
unless your words have a different meaning from that which their 
natural construction would express, the zealous friends of the Re- 
formation have some reason to fear lest your Lordship’s object be 
the undermining and destruction of the Protestant religion. Indeed, 
my Lord, a little more, and you would have gone so far as to say 
that thirty or forty Catholic members in the House of Commons 
would be sufficient to overturn the Protestant church ; and you con- 








4 Vide ‘ The Courier.’ 
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clude with a still more strange assertion, that Providence will protect 
the Protestant faith only so long as the English church performs 
its duty ; that is, so long as it is exclusive and intolerant. 

But we solemnly protest against such a conclusion. We declare 
that it does not depend on the English bishops to direct, in this man- 
ner, the designs of Providence; and whether they do their duty. or 
not, the cause of the Reformation will not the less maintain itself 
in England, as in every other nation where it has once been diffused. 
It is unjust, and a libel on our faith, thus to assert that its safety, in 
England, or elsewhere, depends on the riches or prosperity of any 
set of clergy whatever. So long as there is a Bible to be read, truly 
pious men to preach its doctrines, and the gift of reason to direct 
us, the Reformation will have no cause to fear the thirty Catholic 
members ; although much may be apprehended from the scandal and 
disgust produced in some weak, though well-meaning, minds, by the 
outrageous speeches of its pretended friends. In taking leave of this 
painful examination, we may add, that our teachers of morals will be 
surprised at the doctrine of your Lordship, that every oath is obli- 
gatery, and that, consequently, a man who had taken an oath of 
assassination is bound to fulfil it. 4 

Do, my Lord, we beseech you, re-peruse your speech, which has 
given so much pain to every enlightened Protestant ; summon to your 
aid your own reflections, and every virtuous feeling, in order, that 
by an honourable recantation, you may settle our agitated minds ; 
establish our doctrines, which have been so compromised; and heal 
our charity, which has been so wounded. 

In the mean time, it becomes us, on our part, to leave no doubt 
respecting our sentiments. Although obscure, it is not on our talents 
that we rest our hopes of being read ; our subject is too grave, and 
of too much importance for the cause of the Reformation in general, 
to permit us to think that this little tract can remain unknown ;5 and 
should we attribute sentiments to our fellow-worshippers, in which 
they do not acquiesce, they will not fail in solemnly disavowing 
them. - 

‘We declare then, my Lord, that if we know the sentiments and 
doctrine of the enlightened part of the numerous Protestant popu- 
lation of Germany, there is not one among them who would refuse 
to sign the following declaration :— 

“* That all the pious dissenters from the Catholic church in Ger- 
many have put up their prayers to heaven, that the good work 
begun by the House of Commons might be finished, and that the 
stain of persecution and intolerance might be for ever effaced from 
the annals of the Reformation; that such are their sentiments, 
founded on an intimate knowledge of their religion, abstracted from 
any other consideration, or any feeling of fraternal solicitude in 
favour of the Catholics; moreover, considering that the majority of 
the European states are of a different creed,—humanity, sympathy, 





’ It was originally published in French®-Tr. 
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and religious affection, all demand it of them as a sacred duty, not 
to lose sight of the consideration that their fellow-worshippers may 
suffer, sooner or later, in a greater or less degree, from every intole- 
rant doctrine they may profess ; for how can they claim for them- 
selves an equality of political rights, as founded on reason and 
justice, if it is shown, that wherever they have the power, they are 
equally guilty of that hatred and hostility so contrary to the pre- 
cepts of our Saviour; that they regard it as an abominable profana- 
tion to make the house of God a conventicle, a den of conspiracy 
against their neighbour in general, and more particularly against 
Christians, their brethren ;° that they disclaim, as foreign to their 
faith and morals, the errors, the false doctrines, and injurious ex- 
pressions, brought forward by self-interested men, in defence of a 
cause which is not that of Protestantism, under the hypocritical 
pretence of serving God and religion; and they can only fully 
account for the existence of such an evil, by referring it to that Pro- 
vidence who permits the plague to devastate the finest countries of 
the world ; the most fondly-cherished objects to be snatched from 
our arms by an untimely death; and the finest characters of our 
species to be occasionally disfigured by traits of weakness or cru- 
elty. They, therefore, think that such a terrible phenomenon, in a 
country, in other respects, which is the honour, the glory, and the 
model of civilization,—has been permitted, as a lesson of humility to 
us as men and as Christians.” 

Such, be assured, my Lord, are the sentiments of all our pious 
brethren ; and if it had been possible for us to have presented a 
petition to Parliament, it would have at least equalled, in point of 
numbers and disinterestedness, that of the chapel of Charlotte- 
street. 

But, although time flies swiftly, a few hours may still remain 
for removing from your consecrated head the greatest of mis-. 
fortunes. An illustrious warrior was above the baseness of dis- 
simulation, and we thank him for it! He has shown you the 
road in which you are walking;’ he has pronounced the fatal 
word, and that word, my Lord, invites to battle and te bloodshed. 
We would have thought, that, warned by such a speech, every cler- 
gyman would have shrunk back with horror; and that, however he 
might have been induced from other considerations, he would not 
have dared to enter on a career which might terminate in b/ood- 
shed—in Christian blood ; he would not have dared, we repeat, to 
assist in inflicting evils on our age, which, we had hoped, were for 
ever banished from Christendom! If the inflexible rigour of the 
law should, nevertheless, fall on only one victim in consequence of 
your speech, think, my Lord, what a frightful aspect would be pre- 


sented to our Protestant brethren, by the sight of your bloody robe ! 
* * * * % * 





‘T he writer here, no doubt, alludes to the practice of meeting in churches 
for getting up anti-Catholic petitions.—Tr. 
7 See speech of the Marquis of Anglesea, May 17. 
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But we here conclude our respectful remonstrances ; for we are 
persuaded, that, enlightened by the opinion of every wise and bene- 
volent man in Europe, whose sentiments are all in accordance with 
the illustrious orators in the English Parliament who maintained 
the cause of knowledge and of toleration ; and, above all, enlight- 
ened by the dictates of your own better feelings, your Lordship will 
not hesitate to make a sacrifice of self at the shrine of your high 
vocation, and thus remove those evils which would prove a subject of 
grief and shame to the whole of Protestant Europe. 


Aw Inuapitant or tue Banks or true Rute. 








THE MOTHER'S GRIEF.—BY THE REV. T. DALE. 
(From ‘ Friendship’s Offering.) 


To mark the sufferings of the babe 
That cannot speak its woe ; 

To see the infant tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow; 

To meet the meek uplifted eye 
That fain would ask relief, 

Yet can but tell of agony,— 

This is a mother’s grief! 


Through dreary days and darker nights 
To trace the march of death ; 

To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 

The quick and shortened breath ; 

To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief, 

Though all is ended with its close,— 
This is a mother’s grief ! 


To see in one short hour decay’d 

The hope of future years ; 

To feel how vain a father’s prayers, 
Iiow vain a mother’s tears ; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys on earth,— 
This is a mother’s grief ! 


Yet, when the first wild throb is past 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 
And think, “ my child is there ;” 
This best can dry the gushing tears, 
This yield the heart relief ; 

Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’ercomes a mother’s grief ! 








PANDURANG HARI} OR, MEMOIRS OF A HINDOO. 


AtruovuGu the merits of this work would not entitle it to a mo- 
ment's attention, two circumstances induce us to bestow on it a short 
notice. It professes to be the ‘ Memoirs of a Native of India,’ 
written by himself, and clothed in an English dress by a person 
familiar, from personal experience, with the language and manners 
of the East. Secondly, the translator or editor states, in the pre- 
face, that ‘‘ his Indian friends will be able to confirm the truth of 
many of the leading details, because they must discover allusions to 
real facts which have taken place, to their own knowledge, in our 
Eastern empire.” These two things combined tend to give the stamp 
of reality to the scenes and occurrences, linked together in the form 
of personal narrative. The experienced novel reader will readily 
guess that the first is no better than a very old contrivance to 
give a factitious interest to the work. We should not have quar- 
relled much with this stale stratagem, if it had been conducted with 
any kind of art and judgment. For, why should not the East as 
well as the West have its Jedediah Clieshbothams and Dr. Dryas- 
dusts? But this, at least, may be justly exacted, that every such 
personage gratuitously thrusting himself upon the stage should play 
his part well. In this case, unfortunately, they take up parts which 
they are perfectly unqualified to support, and produce monsters such 
as never were seen in the East. ‘ Pandurang Hari,’ the pretended 
auto-biographer, is an exotic who never could have sprung up in that 
soil. He is merely a European with his face blackened, and dis- 
guised in the native garb; an Englishman awkwardly mimicking the 
language, and bedaubing his assumed character with the vices of the 
Hindoo. 

If fiction be ever entirely innocent, there can, at least, be no ques- 
tion that it is not so when employed to the injury of others. What 
should be said, then, of the author of this work, who invents imagi- 
nary characters for the purpose of portraying themselves and their 
countrymen in the most odious colours? These vile caricatures he 
gives out as real pictures painted by the people themselves, and lays 
them as such betore the British public, who are the sovereigns and 
guardians of the happiness of that people ; and as, for the most part, 
we can only see them through the medium of written descriptions, 
the person who avails himself of that medium to distort our vision, 
and by fiction render this distant people hateful in our eyes, is 
surely guilty of a fraud of no ordinary magnitude and criminality. 

In a similar case, that of the ‘ Temple of Gnidus’ introduced as a 
pretended translation from a Greek manuscript, Rousseau observed, 
** J] faut detacher du public instruit, des multitudes des lecteurs 
simple et crédule, & qui l'histoire du manuscript, narrée par un au- 
teur grave avec un air de bonne foi, en & réellement imposé, et qui 
ont bu sans craint dans une coupe de forme antique le poison, dont 
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ils se seraient au moin défiés, s’il leur eut été présente dans une vase 
moderne.” In the same manner, those who would listen with dis- 
trust to the invectives of a foreigner against the character of a people, 
may drink them in with unsuspicious ears when they proceed from 
the lips of a Native. But in this case, the great redeeming quality 
of the work is its utter stupidity. The illusion is never kept up for 
a single moment. The reader is never allowed to forget that the 
speaker is an Englishman in masquerade. ‘Though he assumes va- 
rious characters, his own voice and sentiments still betray his iden- 
tity, notwithstanding the various disguises which he attempts to put 
on. There is consequently no real delineation of character; the per- 
sonages differ from each other only in the merest externals; but are 
in the main points still the same. The Musulman swears by “ Allah,” 
and the Hindoo by ‘‘ the holy cow ;” they commit a greater or less 
number of frauds and murders ; but, generally speaking, they are all 
equally villains, alike destitute of humanity or good faith; and, 
strange to tell, in a land sunk in superstition, usually devoid of any 
sentiment of religion! These unnatural personages appear even to 
have a profound contempt for their own prejudices, their own customs 
and constitutions, and an equally profound adoration of all that be- 
longs to the “ ‘loope (Topee) Wallas.” The author, who falls into 
such absurdities, was evidently not born to paint “ the hues of many- 
coloured life;” he has no faculty of disembodying his mind and 
transmigrating into the spirit of his hero. He cannot bathe his ima- 
gination in the ocean of circumstances that surround him, and feel 
the waves and currents of passion and prejudice by which he is pro- 
pelled. A mere spectator on the shore, he looks down upon the natives 
of India as upon inhabitants of another element; and as one of the 
rulers of the land, a dweller in upper air, he regards with the most 
supercilious contempt the “ swinish multitude” grovelling below. It 
does not once enter into his mind that they may view him through 
an inverted telescope, by which, in their eyes, the magnitude of his 
own virtues, and their own vices, may appear the reverse of what 
they appear tohim He cannot conceive but they must have for him 
the same admiration, and for themselves the same contempt, which 
‘engross his own narrow mind. To give a few instances of what we 
mean :— 

The hero of the tale, as a matter of course, one of the most respect- 
able characters in it, is made to commence his career by cheating 
his servants out of their pay, and his master out of his money at the 
same time. His friend, a carcoon or fellow-secretary, whom he con- 
sulted, told him “ it would be a good plan to get Sawunt Rao Ma- 
haraj (their chief) to grant you some to pay these fellows, and you 
can keep it yourself. It will occur to the reader (says he) that I had 
now been some years with Sawunt Rao, and having been gradually 
initiated in Mahratta roguery, it will not be matter of surprise that 
1 entered into this scheme with true Hindoo delight.” This self-con- 
demnation from a Mahratta and a Hindoo! But it agrees very well 
with the author’s opinion expressed in the preface, that “ from the 
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rajah to the ryot, with the intermediate grades, the natives of 
India, are ungrateful, insidious, cowardly, unfaithful, and revenge- 
ful.” As a proof of the latter, he makes his fictitious Hindoo speak 
of “‘ his Mahratta spirit of revenge burning within him.” (p. 140.) 
With equal fidelity of description and good taste, he makes another 
of his personages, Fuzl Khan, who boasts of being ‘‘ a true Musul- 
man,” repeat con amore the most arrant abuse of the “ dirty Moham- 
medans.” (vol. ii. p. 40.) At another place, the natives of an inde- 
pendent territory are made to lament the prospective introduction of 
British rule, because of its vast superiority to their own system. 
One is made to say, there would then be “ no fees, no fines, no bar- 
gaining with soucars and bankers, to keep the coombies [cultivators] 
eternally in their books. We must not flog them, and torture, after 
the manner of our fathers, those who are obnoxious to us.” Thus 
extortioners and oppressors are made to depict their own cruelty in 
the most revolting colours; native tyrants about to be put down, 
extol the comparative happiness the country will enjoy under their 
British conquerors. Criticism would be thrown away on a writer 
who, in almost every page, so grossly outrages truth and nature. We 
shall proceed, therefore, to give merely an outline of the story, with- 
out stopping to remark on the monstrosities with which he has filled 
up the canvass. 

The hero of it, Pandurang Hari, who professes to write his own 
memoirs, picks himself up romantically enough at the age of four 
years wallowing in the mud, under the hoofs of a troop of bullocks 
and horses. His deliverers from this perilous situation recognise him 
to be “a true Hindoo,” from a red mark on his forehead, for he 
could give ro account of himself. What particular caste he means 
by that of “ a true Hindoo” we know not; but he tells us imme- 
diately after, thinking that explanation enough, ‘ had I been of a 
different caste than I was, that of a Choomar or Sudra, for example, 
I should have been left to starve.” His red mark and true Hindoo- 
ship, however, stand him in good stead. He falls into the hands of 
Sawunt Rao Gopal Rao, one of Holkar’s chieftains, by whom he is 
so very kindly treated, that he begins to look upon himself as one of 
the Rao’s sons. As a proof of the early distinction he enjoyed, he 
received his education till his sixteenth year, from the “‘ mahouhut,” 
or elephant-driver, who taught him to read and write. Then having 
made *‘ considerable proficiency in his studies,” under so respectable 
a tutor, he enters upon public business, by assisting his benefactor’s 
chief carcoon, or clerk, to sort out and direct despatches. He soon 
after became a sort of deputy-carcoon himself, and took care, 
with “ true Mahratta roguery,” to mulct those well who sought an 
audience of bis master. One petitioner of this kind having failed to 
obtain redress, threatened to be avenged of the deceitful carcoon, and 
for this purpose proceeds to a tree, whither it was his custom to 
breathe the fresh air in the cool of the evening. Pandurang seeing 
an armed man approach with a threatening aspect, climbed up quietly 
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and concealed himself among the branches of the tree, where he 
overheard the following soliloquy, in a low murmuring tone : 

“Nothere! Iamtooearly. Ican wait till he comes. I know my informa- 
tion is correct. He comes here every evening to meditate some fresh villany 
no doubt.—Well ! as I could not obtain redress, and was plundered for at- 
tempting to assert my rights, this dagger, thanks to Hanooman,' has given 
me vengeance. My enemy is quiet enough, unless he has met with a god 
on the mota bowrie (a deep well). That young villain, Pandurang, shall 
keep Tulsajee company.” There he stopped, and I almost fell from the 
branches of my refuge with fear, when I discovered this man to be no other 
than the petitioner who so handsomely rewarded me on his coming to de- 
mand justice of my master. His case, notwithstanding his bribes and 
the profuse way in which he distributed his nugd, (ready cash,) remained 
entirely neglected till that hour. Fancy may depict the fear I felt, and the 
breathless terror that came over me, when I reflected that the creaking of a 
branch, or the rustling of a leaf, might betray me. The evening was still and 
silent as the grave. A cold perspiration stood on my forehead : the insect 
that fluttered around me, whose wing at another time would have been in- 
audible, seemed now to fill my ears with its hum, so alive was I to the mi- 
nutest sounds, 

The situation is well conceived ; and we may here remark, that he 
has a great trick of getting up into trees and overhearing all manner 
of interesting secrets that may turn out to his advantage. Real per- 
sons are seldom so lucky. The disappointed suitor having soon got 
tired of waiting, went toa pepul tree a short way off, there buried the 
treasure of which he had robbed his enemy, and then went his way. 
When he was fairly gone, Pandurang came down and went home in 
safety. He afterwards returned for the treasure, amounting to two 
thousand rupees, which he had seen concealed, and then contrived 
to get the person he had deprived of it hanged, as, from the loss, he 
was unable to ransom his life. Pandurang, having concealed this 
twice stolen treasure under his mat, was himself again robbed of it 
by the head carcoon, called Govindah, who at the same time charged 
his fellow “ carcoon” with the murder of the original owner, Tulsajee. 
As the probability of this charge was strongly corroborated by the 
bangles and other ornaments belonging to the deceased, identified by 
his son, Pandurang himself very narrowly escaped hanging. Though 
let off, he was dismissed from his official situation, and thereafter 
became clerk to a corps of five thousand men, under another of 
Holkar’s chieftains. He then set out for Indore, his capital, and we 
have the following description of a Mahratta army in marching 
trim : 

A Mahratta army consists in general of horse and foot of every neigh- 
bouring nation, religion, and costume. In truth, it makes a very motley 
appearance, as it is under no discipline,and destitute of a regular uniform. 
Few of the men in the same line, either cavalry or infantry, have weapons 
of a like form. Some are armed with sword and shield, others with match- 
locks or muskets ; some carry bows and arrows, others spears, lances, or 
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war-rockets. Many are expert with the battle-axe, but the sabre is indis- 
pensable to all. The men in armour, of whom there are many to make up 
the variety, cut a very curious appearance. A helmet covers, not only the 
head and ears, but protects the Gcabhens. The body is cased in iron net- 
work, or in a thick quilted vest. They give the preference to a straight 
two-edged sword before the curved one used by the Persians and Arabs. 
They have no regular commanders, according to the rule of seniority. The 
principal officers are called jummahdars, some of whom command five thou- 
sand horse ; others, with the same title, but five hundred. Every rajah, 
prince, or leader, is responsible among the Mahrattas to the Peishwa, or 
head of the empire, for his general conduct. He pays tribute for his dis- 
trict, and attends when summoned with his quota of men, which is regulat- 
ed by his wealth and population. He is supreme in command over his 
corps, which is attached alone to him and to his fortunes, and adheres to 
whatever party he supports. The Mahratta camps display a variety of 
standards and ensigns. Each chief is distinguished by his own. Red is 
the prevailing colour, cut in the shape of a swallow’'s tail, and decorated 
with zurree puttah (gold and silver tissue). 


They soon came in contact with the forces of Scindeah, who, in 
1801, had collected an army on the Nerbuddah to oppose the grow- 
ing strength of Jeswunt Rao. Holkar’s party being miserably armed 
and equipped, were soon worsted, and, in the confusion of the fight, 
cut each other to pieces. Among the mortally wounded, was Pandu- 
rang’s benefactor, Sawunt Rao, who, before he died, had sufficient con- 
sideration to direct a silver ‘‘ kurdoorah ” (or chain for the waist) to 
be taken from a box and given tohim, which had been round his body 
When he was found among the bullocks. Pandurang received, with 
tears of gratitude, this precious token, which might enable him one 
day to find out his birth and parentage. 

‘In 1802, Holkar having again taken the field, gained an advan- 
tage over Scindeah, but failed in his object of getting the Peishwa 
into his power. Afterwards he entered into a confederacy with 
Scindeah and the Rajah of Berar, to compel the Peishwa to annul the 
treaty of Bassein, but their forces were opposed and cut to pieces by 
the English, in successive engagements. Pandurang, disheartened 
with the ill fortune of his party, abandoned the military life. While 
wandering about, in search of employment, he fell in with a gossein, 
or religious mendicant, one of a class who, by the profession of sanc- 
tity, and of mortifying the flesh, draw largely upon the credulity and 
piety of the people. This gossein, calling himself “* Gabbage Gousla,” 
happens to be Pandurang’s uncle, although the relationship between 
them is entirely unknown to both. They agree to travel together 
as gosseins, to Poonah, where, however, they soon separate, after the 
elder of the two had contrived, as usual, to swindle the other out of 
his rupees. Before bringing these amiable kinsmen again in contact, 
let us trace the history of the other up to this point. 

Gabbage Gousla’s real name was Gunput Rao, and he had a 
brother named Sevaje, (we suppose Sevajee,) both of whom were 
zumeendars in the rajaship of Satarah. Their estates lay contiguous 
to each other, and Gunput began his course of villany by depriving 
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his brother of part of his property, through the corruption of a pun- 
chayet. We may just stop to remark, that the punchayet isa favourite 
theme of abuse with this novelist, whose aversion to it is in proportion 
to his ignorance of the real nature of the institution. Had it been 
called by the name of a jury, Pandurang, with Hindoo title and 
English prejudices, would have lauded it to the skies. Now, each of 
the brothers had a son: that of the elder called Jeoba, that of the 
younger Mahadeo. It being proposed to betroth the former with a 
girl named Sagoonah, the daughter of a Nagga Brahmin, held in 
high estimation among the people on account of her caste, Gunput 
endeavoured to thwart the match, and procure the honour of this 
alliance for his own son, Mahadeo. Having failed in this, 
he way-laid his brother and nephew, in order to murder them; 
stabbed the former, and carried off the boy, then aged three or four 
years ; but, a party of men coming up at the instant, he had not time 
to make away with the child, in effecting his own escape, and threw 
him hastily among the feet of some bullocks which happened to be 
hard by, in the hope that they might trample him to death. The 
reader will perceive that this Jeoba turns out to be the famous Pan- 
durang Hari, who is picked up by the pursuers, and, after an interval 
of many years, has his identity established by means of the silver 
“kurdoorah,” or chain, which had been girt round his loins at the time 
of the above adventure, However, both he and his father were long 
supposed to be dead, as Gunput gave out, that while travelling 
together they had all been attacked by assassins, from whom he only 
had with difficulty escaped alive, severely wounded ; and, to give cre- 
dibility to this story, he had cut and maimed himself in different 
places. Nevertheless, the father of Sagoonah, the betrothed of the 
nephew, threatened to cause an investigation into the matter. Gun- 
put therefore took him off by poison; and as his wife thereupon be- 
came a suttee, he who shortened the days of her husband, and con- 
sequently of herself, describes the exultation with which he saw her 
horrid end: “ I saw the fire envelop her, and heard her shriek of 
death pierce through the red fierce flames, with inward delight, when 
I reflected that no one thing now stood in my way to thwart my 
projects | ” 

His object was to place himself upon the musnud (or throne) of 
Satarah, to which his elder brother and his son, if they survived, had 
a preferable claim. Seeing, however, no hope of success, after 
wading his way so far through blood, he took up the profession of 
sunyasee, or gossein; and made his son reluctantly enter the same 
mode of life. The latter gives the following extraordinary account 
of his own initiation by one of that religious order, to whom they 
had recourse, who dwelt in a cavern in the midst of a thick jungle :— 


In one corner of the sunyasse’s cave was Gunputti the idol, large, with 
an elephant’s trunk; and Muahadeo, and Parvati his wife, were carved in the 
rock immediately opposite. I concluded that the purport of my father’s visit 
to this miserable fanatic, was as much to gain instruction as for security. 
Having eaten some rice, the old man began to mumble prayers in a sepul- 
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chral tone ; then to fall on the ground before the god, and keep dabbling 
in water, My father imitated him with the utmost exactness, and made me 
follow the example. I was heartily glad when these numerous ceremo- 
nies, and their still more numerous genuflexions were ended, as the stones 
on which they were made I found painful enough to my bones. A dead 
silence now teok place for a full hour: the old gossein first breaking it by 
crying out, as loud as his crazy voice would permit, “ Sudasheo*/” and then 
desiring my father to say Bom Mahadeo. My father did all he was desired, 
and then they continued for another hour, calling out, one of them ‘ Suda- 
sheo,’ and the other, my father, roaring out ‘ Bom Mahadeo,’ until they 
were both exhausted. As soon as the gossein had recovered a little he rang 
a small bell, trimmed his lamp, and bade us follow him. We now entered 
an inner cell, where stood the figure of Siva. The gossein desired us to do 
as we saw him do: this was to fall down nine times before the idol. 
This troublesome business being over, and when I hoped there was nothing 
more left for me to do, the old wretch presented us with a copper vessel 
filled with blood—whether human or not, I cannot say to this day, We 
were directed to take each of us a mouthful, and squirt it out into the idol’s 
face. My father obeyed with great gravity; but when it came to my turn, 
I was in such haste to get rid of the filthy mouthful, that I let the whole go, 
not into the face of the idol, but into the eyes of our preceptor. My father 
immediately felled me to the ground, apologizing a ontan times over to 
the gossein for my conduct. I yelled, cried, and begged forgiveness, pro- 
mising to hit the mark better next time. My father was told to repeat the 
disgusting oblation sixteen times, and I was ordered to follow his example. 
I succeeded, from fear, in getting nearly through with the total number, in 
despite of my stomach’s repeated warnings. At last [ was no longer able 
to subdue its rebellious impulses, and Siva received, not the contents of my 
mouth alone, but both together. Indeed, nature had efiected wonders in 
enabling me to resist so long the horrid doses of blood, which would have 
disgusted a tiger. The gossein now set up a frightful yell; and my father, 
to appease his wrath and satisfy his own anger, once more levelled me with 
the earth. Siva, the destroyer, had been defiled, and it became necessary 
for the sunyasse to purify his godship : for this purpose, he fetched water, 
oil, sandal-wood, and red ochre, muttering a prayer between each applica- 
tion. Sundry cocoa-nuts were then offered, with prayers and moanings ; 
and after another hour spent in purifying the idol from the contamination 
I had cast upon him, the sunyasse conducted us back to the outer apart- 
ment. Ile now produced a cauldron, lit a fire, and poured into the vessel 
water, blood, resin, oil, ghee, and rice ; he then sprinkled brimstone into 
the fire, the blue flame of which, shining upon his countenance, gave me a 
full view of its eadaverous hideousness ; so horrible and ghastly a being till 
then I had never beheld. Terror crept coldly over me; my heart was 
chilled with a secret fear, and the hue given to the gossein’s face ‘by the 
brimstone, impressed me with the idea of his net being a creature of this 
world. Even my father’s hardened countenance bore an expression, if not 
of terror, of awe, and wonder, at the sight. The sunyasse next produced a 
string made of horse-hair and fine cotton, which he dipped in his infernal 
cauldron, muttering blessings or curses, I could not tell which. He then, 
with a pair of tongs drawing it from the cauldron, bathed it in blood, drew 
it through his toes, and then soused it once more in the charmed pot, where 
he suffered it to remain about half an hour, Then taking off the cauldron, 
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he poured its contents at the feet of Gunputti, leaving the string at the bot- 
tom of the pot, which he cut in two pieces, one longer than the other. After 
this, he formed the sacred string worn by the Brahmins, gosseins, and many 
Hindoos. One of these strings was designed for my father, and one for 
myself. 


Though this story is put in the mouth of a Hindoo boy, cradled in 
the darkest gloom of superstition, the author, with a singular perver- 
sity of taste and judgment, makes him describe, with the sneering 
levity of a perfect sceptic, a scene that ought to have shaken his soul 
with terror. The cauldron, the blood, and all the infernal apparatus 
are at hand, but we want the spell of the enchanter ; and this collec- 
tion of monstrous stuff inspires the reader with nothing but disgust. 
To proceed with the story:—the gosseins throughout the country 
being invited to Poonah to an entertainment given them by the 
Peishwah in gratitude for the birth of a son, Gunput repairs thither 
among the rest, and becomes the gooroo, or religious instructor, to 
the prime minister, Trimbuckjee Danglia. About this time he meets 
with his nephew, under the name of Pandurang Hari, whom he pil- 
lages, as before mentioned. They then, still ignorant of their near 
relationship, became both engaged in intrigues respecting Sagoonah, 
the betrothed of the nephew, who is also at Poonah, living with an 
aunt, to whose connexion with them they are equally strangers. The 
Peishwa having accidentally seen her, when passing through the city, 
falls in love with her, and employs his prime minis‘er to get her for bis 
harem. She, though living in obscure poverty, without any male 
relative to protect her, virtuously rejects the proffered honour, on 
account of the contract long previously formed between her and some 
boy, (that is Pandurang,) of whom she can obtain no tidings whether 
he be alive or dead. The minister being also smitten with her 
charms, prefers his own suit to that of his master, and she indig- 
nantly threatens to make known his treachery. To prevent this dis- 
closure, Gunput Rao, his gooroo, is employed to make away with her, 
but she is accidentally saved by Pandurang Hari, under whose pro- 
tection she then lives, both being still ignorant, however, that they 
are betrothed to one another. Her sudden disappearance, and sup- 
posed death, being reported to the Peishwa, he resclyes to punish her 
murderer; and Pandurang Hari, personating a magician, accuses the 
Kotwal, another horrid character, who is, immediately trodden to 
death by an elephant, for acrime that was never committed at all. 

Trimbuckjee afterwards discovers that Sagoonah is still alive, and 
great part of the novel is occupied with the intrigues of him and 
Gunput Rao to get her into their own possession. The latter revives 
the scheme of allying her with his son, that by thus securing the in- 
terest of her uncle, a rich banker, he may smooth his way to the mus- 
nud of Sattarah. She, however, keeps aloof from his uncle, still shun- 
ing the attractions of wealth, a husband, and a throne, in the visionary 
hope of meeting the lost boy to whom she was contracted in her infancy. 
The same motive makes her reject the hand of Pandurang himself, 
under whose protection she is, not knowing that he is the destined 
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object, although her affections strongly second his proposals. In this 
manner, this paragon of female honour and constancy wanders from 
place to place, or is carried against her will—from Poonah to Kan- 
deish, from Kandeish to Asseerghur, and thence back to Guzerat— i 
sometimes in the hands of her ardent lover, Pandurang; at others, of 
the emissaries of his rival, Trimbuckjee ; but still preserves her vestal i 
purity in spite of all the blandishments of love and fortune. If the oF 
author bas painted the one sex as devils in human shape, he has . 
made the natives of India a sort of compensation, by making the other ff 
sex angels of perfection. 1h 
We cannot follow the hero of the tale through all his many wan- 
derings, which possess but little interest. He assumes the office of a 
peor at Tannah, and aids the escape of Trimbuckjee Danglia, con- 
fined for the murder of a shastree, or negotiator, who was under the 
English protection. He is then pressed into the Pindaree service, 
from which he takes the first opportunity to desert, with three or four 
others. After this he is captured by the Bheels, and carried into the 
cave of one of their chiefs, which he is thus enabled to betray to the hi 
English. He also acts for some time as a wukeel at Broach, which 
| affords him opportunities of admiring the English system of juris- 
| prudence—admired only, we believe, in fiction. ‘To return to the 
. progress of the main plot about the succession to the musnud of Sa- 
| tarah: The uucle ot Pandurang having employed two assassins to 
, despatch him, he meets them on the road, gets into their confidence 
, under another name, and they resolve to make him a partner in their 
enterprize. In order to make him fully acquainted with the nature 
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2 of their plot, they take him into a secret cavern, the door of which tal 

r shuts with a bolt from the outside. When he has obtained from | 

r them all the information he could, he walks out, fixes the door, and } 

. leaves them there to perish of want, making the cavern re-echo with 

m the yells of despair. All this machinery of romance, introduced with’ } 

', great abundance, instead of adding interest to the novel, merely 

. serves to remind the reader the more frequently that it isan absurd 

y and idle fiction. At last, by means of a grain merchant at Indore, a 

}- named Wanee, Pandurang obtains a hint who is his father. Wanee 

or is murdered next morning after this discovery, by the emissaries of 

1e the satanic uncle ; which leaves Pandurang again in despair. He, t : 

to however, accidentally falls in with some of his father’s partisans at 
Satarah, who are forming a plot to raise him to the musnud, and ‘ 

id joins their band. Their schemes are greatly aided by a mysterious 

dd. Meg Merrilies sort of a personage, who leads him, in the character , 

es of her son, with a basket on his head, into the fortress of Satarah, Fd sf 

n- where his father has taken refuge. The venerable old man recog- 

s- nises him by the silver kurdoorah, placed round his loins in his { 

n- infancy, which he produces. They then lay a plan to defeat the 

ry schemes of the atrocious Gunput, who disputed his elder brother's ' 

“y. right, by alleging him to be of spurious birth. They propose to refer 

lf, the matter to arbitration, which Gunput consented to, not believing 

ed that his brother's only son was alive, and therefore confident of se- 
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curing the throne at least for his son Mahadeo. He chose the uncle 
of Sagoonah, the rich banker, as one of his arbitrators, thinking him 
secured in his interest by the intended match between his niece and 
Mahadeo. But Sevaje, the father of Pandurang, or, as he had been 
named in his childhood, Jeoba, having found means to satisfy the 
uncle, that his son, to whom Sagoouah had been betrothed, was still 
alive, the prudent banker came over to the other side, and the pun- 
chayet consequently decided against Gunput Rao. This consum- 
mate villain seeing all his schemes of ambition blasted, and his bro- 
ther and nephew, whom he thought to have destroyed, about to 
ascend the musnud, had at last rescourse to arms. After a desperate 
struggle he was foiled by the forces of his elder brother, with the as- 
sistance of the English, under whose protection the state was. Being 
about the same time detected in a conspiracy against the British 
power, he was sentenced to be blown away from the mouth of a 
cannon. From this fate he only escapes, on condition that he make 
a full confession of all his crimes, and be then condemned to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. With this the tragic history closes, and is then 
wound up with the marriage of Pandurang and Sagoonah, and the 
quiet instalment of his family on the musnud of Satarah. 

From the foregoing outline it will be evident, that the author had 
abundant materials for making an interesting novel; but, in his 
hands, they are entirely barren of interest. He seems to have 
thought that nothing more was necessary to keep up the reader’s at- 
tention than a quick succession of murders, frauds, and villainies, 
miraculous escapes, and singular rencounters. But the mind soon 
gets accustomed to these things: it sees that the paper men are only 
introduced to be killed, and ceases to grieve at their death. Be- 
sides, where there is not one respectable character among the whole 
who deserves to be lamented, their success or failure is a matter of 
perfect indifference. The reader can have no sympathy in the for- 
tunes of a set of mean heartless unnatural miscreants, who have 
hardly a single redeeming virtue. He who could give this as a 
picture of the natives of India, or of any people, must know little of 
human nature, which in every country, even the most barren of vir- 
tue, produces plants as varied in form and stature as those of the 
earth on which we tread. There are all intellectual and moral 
grades, from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop that creepeth 
upon the wall. The entire absence of beauty or proportion in the 
characters, is not compensated by any lively description of scenery or 
of manners. For, although the author has doubtless passed some time 
in the country where his scene lay, like Smelfunmgus and Man- 
dungus mentioned by Sterne, he seems to have travelled from Dan 
to Beersheba, discolouring every thing with his own jaundiced vision, 
only to report to his countrymen that all was naught. Our only 
consolation for bestowing so much time in following him, is, that 
it may spare others from a task so ‘‘ weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable.” 
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PRESENT STATE OF GREECE, 


Tue better part of the population of Europe have now for a long 
time turned an anxious eye on the movements of Greece, at whose 
successes they have rejoiced, and whose errors and reverses they have 
deprecated and lamented. The course, however, pursued by her go- 
vernment and chiefs, from the very first dawning of the revolution, 
has been almost invariably marked by the most disastrous indiscre- 
tion and incapacity. And although several very enlightened and 
eminent persons from various countries have offered the Greeks their 
advice, and, inflamed by enthusiasm for their ancestors, been ready to 
hazard both life and fortune in their behalf, it does not appear that 
the cause of Greece has been on that account advantaged, at least in 
any degree proportioned to the means. On the contrary, at those 
very periods when the politicians of the West have been most nume- 
rous in Greece, her prospects have been most darkened, and her 
hopes grown more slender; until it is at last become questionable 
whether she will not be reduced, before the present year be expired, 
to her old degraded condition under the Turks. ‘The presence of the 
philhellenes in Greece may, however, have had no necessary con- 
nexion with her misfortunes ; may, for aught we know, have lessened 
and retarded them, Still, it is singular that the wealth and wisdom 
of the West should have done so little good, should have been ship- 
wrecked on the obstinate indocility and cunning of half-civilized bar- 
barians; for such, indisputably, are the Greeks. ‘There must be some 
hidden cause for this miscarriage, some cause that has escaped the 
philhellenes themselves, and all those who have speculated on their 
mission, It may not, however, be as difficult to be discovered as the 
sources of the Nile, though there might be little utility in making it 
known. 

What the Greeks have all along needed, as the most intelligent 
persons who have visited them observe, is a political and military ge- 
nius to conduct their enterprise, to condense and direct their energies 
steadily towards one point, and this, not by imparting and discussing 
his views with natives or foreigners, but by creating an enthusiasm 
for his person, an implicit blind veneration for his views and princi- 
ples. Without inspiring this mixture of love and awe, no man can 
effectually avail himself of the resources of an uncultivated people. 
Whoever would lead them, whether to good or ill, must begin and 
end with dissimulation. Their prejudices must appear to be his pre- 
jodices; their desires, his desires ; their sympathies and antipathies, 
their wisdom and ignorance, their vanity, their ferocity, their filth, 
their contempt of refinement, must appear to be without being his. 
His lanthorn must light his own footsteps only; the rest must follow 
him. Such men being rare, it is not at all wonderful that no one of 
the kind has yet appeared in Greece; the revolution has hitherto 
been productive of nothing but ordinary men, men calculated to be 
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governed by circumstances, not to governthem. While this is the 
case, though Greece may struggle with her eremy, she will perform 
little that is truly glorious, for her energies will forever be divided by 
the multitudinous influences of a thousand capitani, and run to waste, 
like water poured upon the desert. This view of the matter has already 
been taken by many, as might naturally have been expected. And 
some have endeavoured to unite the affections of the Greeks in the 
love of one individual. Others, pitying the ignorance and barbarism 
in which ages of slavery had plunged them, have hoped by encouraging 
education, and otherwise multiplying the means of knowledge, to in- 
spire in the nation enthusiasm and a pure patriotism. We respect 
their motives, but by no means enter into their views. Whatever may 
be hoped from the progress of education, this, we conceive, is not the 
time to lay any stress on it. The most important science a Greek can 
now learn, is how to destroy the greatest possible number of his ene- 
inies; low to see his land cleansed from the polluting crescent ; how 
to be rid, once and for ever, of the fear of the bow-string and the 
slaves of the black eunuchs of the seraglio. Never mind the dirty 
streets of Napoli di Romania, or the tattered soiled jackets of the 
common people, or their vermin, their fevers, their bad cookery, their 
ignorance, their superstition. These things may be considered after- 
wards. Attend now to the use of their muskets and their ataghans. 
It is altogether to misapprehend the nature of human affairs, to ima- 
gine it possible to create a new moral character in an insurgent peo- 
ple: they should be taken in their actual condition, and reckoned 
exactly for what they are, their vices and their virtues being properly 
understood. Their liberators imay lament in secret, if they please, 
that they have no better instruments ; but nothing short of madness 
can ever make them pause to strike, until laws and education shall 
have forged them more agreea sle weapons. A fierce peasantry, goaded 
to madness by oppression, and fighting perpetually in the sight, as it 
were, of their homes, in the hands of a great general, would grow 
into an invincible army. And a brief piece of military eloquence, 
ushering in the battle, and painting their rude enjoyments and the 
horrors of being deprived of them, would have more effect in the 
mouth of a brave and skilful commander, than all the books that have 
been written in Europe for the last hundred years. Civilized people 
depend too much on their acquirements. With them knowledge and 
education are every thing. They appear to think that nations are 
then happiest, when their passions have been weakened, their feelings 
regulated, their minds crowded with facts and notions. The Greeks 
are the reverse of this picture. Their knowledge is trifling, and their 
passions powerful in the extreme. To lead them, therefore, is to ma- 
nage their passions, not to convince their reason. 

Many of our countrymen complain bitterly of the fondness of the 
Greeks for money. But do they really find any thing wonderful in 
that? Are the English indifferent about money? Are there many 
Cincinnati, many Epaminondases in London? Did they expect to 
find in newly-emancipated slaves, the proud poverty, the primitive 
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frugality, and contempt of wealth of the old Romans? The truth is, 
all the seeds of their disappointment lurked in their own bosoms ; 
they expected to find gods in Greece, and they found nothing but ig- 
norant, craving, intemperate men—just such as slavery always pro- 
duces. Had the Greeks been the temperate, frugal, haughty admirers 
of poverty, which they hoped to find them, Greece would never have 
stood in need of foreign aid, or bent her neck to the Ottoman. It was 
her craving after luxury, her admiration of money, that first opened 
the road to slavery, and afterwards led her forward in it for so many 
generations. The same cause, it appears, has now precipitated her 
back to the threshold of her old bondage ; and it is impossible to pre- 
dict with certainty whether she will be re-subjugated or not. The 
general poverty of the Ottoman empire, a poverty produced by a long 
succession of improvidence and oppression, makes it probable that the 
Turks will be deficient in resources, and fail in keeping possession of 
Greece, even should they prevail in the present war. As far as the 
Pasha of Egypt is concerned, it is unlikely that he would be suffered 
by the Sultan to erect a principality for his son in the Morea, in the 
event of his being victorious. But the policy of the East is so utterly 
at variance with our notions, that it is impossible to divine what may 
happen under almost any given circumstances. 

Whatever may be the event, the situation of Greece, at this mo- 
ment, is most deplorable. Her chiefs, perpetually at variance with 
each other, and incapable of comprehending a liberal system of policy, 
are represented as a dissolute gang of marauders; at times daring 
with astonishing courage ; at others, listless and indolent, lounging 
about the coffee-houses and promenades of their cities. Little better, 
according to some travellers, are her legislators and governors. Money, 
we are told, is there, as here, the universal idol; no man moves for 
his country without first calculating how much he shall gain; or 
cares, when his ends are answered, who or what is at the head of 
affairs, provided his own possessions are secure, or himself in a way 
to share in the general plunder. Letters from disappointed Germans, 
and from disappointed Englishmen, vie with each other in speaking 
ill of the Greeks ; some choosing for the objects of their reprehension 
the members of government, some the military leaders. 

Now, we believe, there is excessive exaggeration in these philip- 
pies ; which, in some instances, are levelled against a great body of 
the people, as well as against the leaders. With one writer, the 
Moreots (inhabitants of the Morea) are base and cowardly ; they are 
brave, honest, and hospitable in the pages of another. In one tra- 
veller’s relation, we find Mavrocordato a black-hearted villain; and 
Colocotroni “ a fine old chieftain :” others, more profound observers, 
and more worthy of credit, depict the latter as a hoary old rebel, and 
the former as a man of probity and ability. In the midst of so much 
contradiction, so much misrepresentation, passion, and prejudice, it is 
impossible, however, to be sure that we know any Greek’s character. 
The best course appears to be, to regard merely events; to observe 
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what happens; to learn, if we can learn, how things happen; and to 
leave it to time to adjust the pretensions of individuals, 

With this view, we shall cast a brief glance at the outline of the last 
campaign, and select a few passages from the latest works published 
connected with the circumstances of the country. 

In the beginning of last winter a rebellion of the Capitani, with 
Colocotroni at their head, broke out in the Morea. ‘The real origin of 
this insurrection is, perhaps, altogether a secret, but the apparent causes 
were as follows :—The Greeks are divided into two great parties, the 
Moreots, and the Roumeliots, or inhabitants of Northern Greece. 
The Moreots, who, during the last winter's rebellion, adhered to Co- 
locotroni, were irritated, it seems, by the apparently well-founded par- 
tiality of Government for the Roumeliots; and, as in such a state of 
society the step from irritation to rebellion is easy, they flew to arms 
and attacked the authorities. In the course of the insurrection, they 
even made an attempt on Napoli di Romania, but as Government was 
supported by the courage of the northern chiefs, their attack proved 
unsuccessful, and their whole enterprise failed and terminated by the 
beginning of December. The rebel Capitani were for the most part 
taken prisoners, and sent to the islands, with Colocotroni amorg the 
rest. However, their rising was eminently prejudicial to the cause of 
their country, for, in all probability, it was the only reason that pre- 
vented the whole of the Morea trom falling into the hands of the 
Government. There, indeed, remained but three places to be taken : 
Patras, on the Gulf of Lepanto, and the small fortresses of Modon and 
Koron, on the southern coast of Messenia. 

At this period the Ottoman Porte recalled Omar Pasha from Al- 
bania, and appointed the Roumeli Valesi in his stead; promising, in 
case it were subdued, to add Northern Greece to his government. It 
is said also to have promised the Morea to Mohammed Ali, under the 
same conditions. At all events, it has been observed, that the Pasha 
of Egypt has confined his operations entirely to the Morea. As soon 
as the Government had subdued the rebellious Capitani, it turned its 
attention to the siege of Patras, which was now attacked both by sea 
and land, when news arrived that the Egyptian fleet had sailed from 
Candia, and was expected on the coast daily. The ships were now 
withdrawn from before Patras to meet the enemy, who, however, 
effected a landing at Modon with a considerable body of troops; 
Shortly after, Ibrahim Pasha, Mohammed Ali's step-son, commenced 
the siege of Navarino, a city on the western coast of the Morea, which 
he carried on with considerable vigour and eventual success, for he 
took it in May, after a great number of men had fallen on both sides, 
Previously to this, however, the Greeks had gained a considerable vic- 
tory over the Egyptian fleet before Modon ; having entered the har- 
bour with their fire-ships, and burned the whole squadron beneath 
the walls of the fortress. 

During the progress of Ibrahim in the Morea, Colocotroni had 
been released irom confinement; and, now that the Egyptian ap- 
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proached Tripolizza, advanced with his followers to meet him. His 
force, however, was not suflicient to enable him to encounter the 
Pasha in a regular battle, and, therefore, he retired before him skir- 
mishing. It was now evident that Tripolizza must be abandoned, 
and Colocotroni sent orders to the inhabitants to burn the town. 
This they performed, and then retired with their families, and what 
they could carry of their property, to Argos and Napoli di Romania. 
The Pasha then took possession of the town, on the 20th of June 
1825, At the commencement of the campaign, Ibrahim affected 
great clemency, in the hope of inducing the Moreots peaceably to lay 
down their arms; but finding, as he advanced, that his stratagem 
was unavailing, he threw off the mask, and committed all manner of 
atrocities as he marched through the country. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, the troops of the Roumeli Valesi retired from Missolunghi, 
and about the same time Ibrahim left Tripolizza, and retreated to Cala- 
mata. An insurrection, threatening to become general, broke out in 
Candia in August; several forts were taken by the insurgents, and a 
number of Greeks were immediately despatched from the Morea to 
their assistance. Upon the whole, the appearance of affairs in Greece 
was rather favourable up to the middle of September, but since 
then, news of a most disastrous nature has arrived in England; and 
at present we are waiting with anxiety to learn whether or not it be 
well-founded. 

In the meanwhile, the pens of our countrymen and others, who 
have witnessed the events of the war, are busily employed for the 
information of the public. Several new works on the affairs of 
Greece, or descriptive of her present appearance, have appeared dur- 
ing the present month; and though there be much discrepancy in 
their accounts, where they relate to the character of her chiefs and 
government, and in some an intemperate and angry feeling, we may 
yet say that they are, at least some of them, valuable pictures of a 
nation the most extraordinary in a most extraordinary position. 

In a second edition of the Honourable Leicester Stanhope’s Letters 
on the affairs of Greece in 1823 and 1824,' a series of Supple- 
mentary Papers on Greece in 1825, and Reminiscences of Lord 
Byron, are given. Of the work itse!f we have already expressed our 
opinion. The present additions possess more interest, perhaps, than 
the body of the volume, as a great portion of them relate to a man 
about whom the nation at large has long felt an intense desire to learn 
something new. Colonel Stanhope was the friend of Lord Byron, 
whose character he appears to have understood pretty correctly ,and 
in these Reminiscences has related nothing of him which he did not 
consider honourable to his memory. The letters of Mr. Finlay are a 
lively sketch of Byron’s manners, which, according to every account 
we have seen, appear to have been sadly tinged with affectation. Of 
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friendship, he pretended to have the most misanthropical notion ; if- 


he did not speak as he felt he was guilty of childish affectation; if 
he was sincere, he had a base mind. For our own part, we firmly 
believe that his misanthropy was only lip-deep, his real feelings hu- 
mane and honourable. However, the reader cannot fail to be gra- 
tified by Colonel Stanhope’s sketch of his character, which is very 
rapid and lively, 30 much so, indeed, that we believe no one will 
draw near the end of it without extreme regret ;—a singular feature 
in a production of this age! The ‘Supplementary Papers on the 
Affairs of Greece’ are chiefly letters, and from various persons. 
Much information, there is no doubt, may be obtained from them ; 
but after reading the sketch of Lord Byron, we cannot but regret that 
Colonel Stanhope has not thought it worth his while to give the 
public a connected sketch of Greece from his own pen. 

‘ An Autumn in Greece,’ by H. L. Bulwer, Esq.* is an interest- 
ing picture of the manners and customs of the modern Greeks. Its 
great brevity, a powerful recommendation! and the natural vivacity 
of the style, render the work pleasing, and the scenery and people de- 
scribed give it value. The author’s opinion of the Greek character 
is extremely favourable. Even the Moreots, the worst portion, ac- 
cording to most writers, of the population, he found hardy, honest, 
and independent. His treatment during the journey he made across 
the Morea, from the mouth of the Alpheus to Napoli di Romania, 
was certainly as good as could possibly be expected in so rude a 
country. We shall extract that portion of it which relates to the 
scenery about the Alpheus, and the hills of Arcadia: 

There is that in this country, which amply repays one the trouble, if I do 
not say danger, of visiting it:—all we meet is fresh, and unlike what we 
ever saw before. The dress, the manners, the very ignorance of the peo- 
ple, has something in it wild and original. We are brought back to our 
boyhood by the very name of Greece; and every spot in this beautiful 
land reminds us of the days devoted to its classic fables, and the scenes 
where we were taught them. Methinks I see old Harrow churchyard, 
and its venerable yews, under whose shadows I have lain many a summer 
evening. 

The scenery. by the banks of the Alpheus, the modern name of which is 
not as Mr. Douglas says To BovAn, but 6 Poplas, appears quite worthy of all 
we have ever read or imagined of this happy region. The banks of the 
river are magnificently wooded ; and the timber, if felled, might be floated 
down it, I should think, and form a valuable article of commerce. 

Valley succeeded valley, each surpassing the other in freshness and 
beauty. The land-tortoises were so numerous, that our mules frequently 
trod on them, at the risk of our necks, as they lay concealed amidst the 
luxuriant foliage of the schystus and wild laurel. Some singular super- 
stition is attached to this animal, which denounces the severest male- 
dictions on those who eat of it. Of old it was venerated on account of its 
shell, of which Orpheus formed his lyre. Can the prejudice of the modern 
Greek be derived from the classic fable of his father? 

The fertility of Greece may not have been exaggerated ; but all that does 





2 Published by Ebers, London, 1826, 
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grow here is certainly without solicitation. The richness and luxuriance 
of the shrubs and trees delight one; yet, except a few wretched vineyards, 
nothing exists to mark the business of man. 

The country intersected by mountains, accounts for its ancient state, and 
shows its aptitude for small kingdoms. This circumstance, together with 
the vanity and love of sway natural to the Greeks and their captains, 
seems to favour Colonel Stanhope’s idea of a government similar to te 
Achwan League, or Swiss Confederation ; but the people do not appear 6 
= refined enough for the one system, nor sufficiently simple for tix 
other. 

On our second night we stopped at a village called “Ayios lwdvyns, in the 
mountains. As we approached it, the savage dogs rushed down the hill 
like a troop of wolves, and, from their loud baying and angry appearance 
seemed disposed to consider us rather as Turks than Christians. Travelle» 
are not perfectly safe from these animals: they surround, and often attack 
them, as if instigated by the devouring propensity of wild beasts. Any 
attempt to defend yourself by blows, or violence, would be reyenged by 
their masters ; in fact, | know no means of dispersing the brutes except b 
throwing stones, not at, but as far from them as possible, which they rusis 
after and shake with the most horrible ferocity. 

A wild and warlike group gathered round us on our entry; the men 
were armed up to the teeth, and it seemed singular to find oneself alone 
with such savages, and not in danger. 

One of the soldiers conducted us to a large barn, where, he said, we 
might repose for the night. The whole village flocked in to gaze on us, 
and, in the midst of these wild guests, we sat down-and wrote to the 
Government, acquainting it with our arrival in the Morea, and hopes o 
being shortly at Napoli. We intrusted the letter to a peasant, who, al- 
though the village was in the interest of the Capitani, carried it safely, and 
I believe unopened, to its destination. 

A kid was now killed at the threshold, and roasted, without much culi- 
nary preparation, at the blazing fire kindled in our shed. Imagine Browne 
and myself stretched along our portmanteaus at one end of the hut, our kid 
roasting at the other; the flames lighting up, as they ascended from the 
hearth, the dark countenances, and gleaming on the savage arms, of the 
crowd around it. Another group, sitting cross-legged at some distance 
from the fire, looked wistfully at us, and carried on a conversation in 
whispers, filled, no doubt, with conjectures of what the devil we did there. 
Every now and then a wild laugh would burst forth at the grotesque 
anxiety of Richard, who was busied over our promised repast, having in- 
sisted on being chef de cuisine on this occasion. Two or three female faces 
were indistinctly seen among the crowd, nor were the ladies the most 
gentle-looking personages in our coterie. As yet I have seen no xpvuao- 
orepavos "HBy, nothing, I must confess, of the Grecian beauty which we 
amuse ourselves in talking about. 


The following is the author's brief notice of Arcadia : 


To-day we traversed the barren steeps of Arcadia, which Pan must have 
had terrible bad taste to inhabit. Two or three flocks of sheep revived its 
classic recollections. 

These flocks are generally tended by the wandering 8Adxo., who, regard - 
less of the present war, bring them from the parched plains of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, to the mountainous districts of the Morea, and as regularly 
retire, on the approach of winter, to a more genial climate. They possess 
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many villages in the mountains, composed of cottages resembling Indian 
wigwams, which during the colder season they abandon. 
The pathway, which was scarcely broad enough for our mules to pass 
singly, ran for some distance alongside of a gigantic mountain, while 
neath us yawned a precipice too deep for the eye to measure its pro- 
idity. We were in sight of Leondari, the residence of Delli Granni, 
sich the Turks, in the plenitude of their power, never ventured to 
approach. : 
In these wildernesses the eagle is king, and seems fearless, and conscious 
his sovereignty. Winding down the rocks to Tripolizza, we passed a 
band of thorough-bred Bohemians: these singular people enjoy some in - 
‘iwence in the neighbouring provinces.s They seemed quite at home, and 
oked a much more savage and determined race than the one which 
‘eeps under our hedges. 


The latest work on Greece, and one of the very best we have yet 

ad, is that just published by Mr. Emerson* Equally valuable for 
‘ts historical details, and for its masterly description of the country 
and inhabitants, it is as amusing as a romance, while it possesses 
every appearance of being strictly true. By all who feel interested 
in the cause of the Greeks, it deserves to be read with deep attention. 
‘ts author, evidently a man of powerful intellect and a scholar; has 
v ewed the Grecian cause with the eye of a politician, and if time 
shall belie his predictions respecting the event of the struggle, still 
tliey will be found to be such as circumstances appeared strictly to 
authorize. His estimate of the national character, upon the whole 
favourable, has every characteristic of impartiality, and, at all events, 
is eloquently and admirably written. The vices, which a long sub- 
jection to ignorant despots would engender in any nation upon earth, 
Mr. Emerson does not, like many weak or malignant writers, attri- 
bute to the Grecian character. He distinguishes, with philosophical 
precision, what is absolutely extraneous, from what is inherent in the 
national disposition ; and, setting down to the account of circumstances 
no more than he ought, depicts the present inhabitants of that noble 
country, as full of those strong passions and unquenchable energy 
which must ever form the elements of a great people. We strongly 
recommend the work to our readers, and shall curtail our own re- 
marks in order to intreduce a specimen of the masterly manner in 
which it is written. The reader will not regret that our extract is a 
long one, as every period is rife with information ; we have chosen 
what may be considered a recapitulation of the author's experience. 


On looking over the foregoing pages, which are, as the title professes, 
mere extracts from a diary, kept during my. short residence among the 
Greeks, I find that many remarks, illustrative of the genius and character of 
the people, and the commercial and political situation of the country, have 





3 In Moldavia and Wallachia the gipsies have sometimes arrived at honour 
and wealth; and in their extraordinary situation of tutors to the young 
boyars, they have often much weight in the transactions of those unfortunate 
princes : they inhabit the northern provinces of Turkey.—Douglas, 1815. 
4A Picture of Greece in 1825, &e., 2 vols, vo. Colburn and Co., 1826. 
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of necessity been omitted. To present these in a collected form, and give 
the reader a more general idea of the state of affairs in this interesting por- 
tion of Europe, I shall devote a few pages as a supplement to the foregoing 
extracts. 

With respect to the commerce of Greece, its exports, and foreign trad 
little can be stated at pens ; the extreme confusion attendant on + 
general an overthrow of the lately existing Government, having, in fac 
almost totally suspended it. The destruction of agricultural industry ha 
put an end to the former exportation of grain, and the repeated levies ft 
the army necessarily curtail the number of artisans employed in the cult 
vation and care of silk-worms and cotton. Taking each portion individually 
indeed, Greece can never be said to have possessed any extensive commerce 
north of the Isthmus; the inhabitants being of too martial a cast to atten 
much to agriculture or industry. The exports of Livadia and Wester 
Greece were consequently only a few raw hides, wool, cotton goods, and a 
small quantity of corn ; whilst in Attica the pastoral traffic only consisted! 
in wine, oil, and honey. But since the opening of the insurrection, th: 
distinguished share which Messolunghi has taken in the revolution, ha 
completely destroyed what little share of commerce Livadia possessed 
whilst in Attica the convulsions of war have so much engaged the attention 
of the peasantry, that little more wine is manufactured than is sufficient fo 
the consumption of Athens and the adjoining districts. Its olive-grove: 
and vineyards have been injured by the frequent incursions of the enemy 
so as to curtail the quantity of oil; and the honey being no longer brought 
down from Hymettus by the Calogeis, the exports of the Pireus consist 
almost solely of the fruit and vegetables which are shipped for Hydra, 
Spezzia, and the neighbouring districts of the Morea. In point of com- 
merce, however, the Peloponnesus has always taken the lead of the northern 
provinces, perhaps from the greater number of commodious harbours 
which lie around its coasts. The more peaceable character of its inhabi- 
tants has likewise given them a stronger bias for industry and agriculture ; 
and the various productions which constitute the riches of Northern Greece 
have found an equally congenial soil in the Morea: though here too, the 
influence of war has driven off the peaceful followers of commerce, and her 
operations are for the moment suspended. It may, perhaps, be interesting 
to know the particular produce of the Peninsula. which will, I trust, one 
day be more fully and more advantageously cultivated than heretofore. 

The corn of the Morea has long been highly prized in the adjoining 
Islands, and its culture in consequence is proportionally extensive. Its 
barley, however, is not so much esteemed, and its growth of Indian corn 
has never been exported. The Peninsula is by no means a country for 
wine, the greater portion of its consumption being imported from the Archi- 
pelago: two species, however, are admired by the Greeks,—the wine of 
Mistra, and that of Saint George, in Corinth ; though both are of only a 
light body, and possess a disagreeable flavour, from the turpentine with 
which they are purified. The grapes are neither large nor finely flavoured, 
the best being produced at Gastouni; one species, however, the “ raisin de 
Corinthe” is extensively cultivated of late, along the shores of the gulfs 
of Lepanto and Salamis, where it has usurped the fields formerly employed 
in the raising of tobacco. Of its dried fruit, immense quantities were for- 
merly exported under the name of Zante currants; and a remnant of this 
may be said to be the only trade at present remaining in Greece. At the 
time I left Zante, an English vessel, the Levant Star, of Liverpool, was 
loading currants at Vostizza, where agents are annually sent from the Ionian 
Islands to purchase'the fruit from the Greeks, it being delivered to foreign 
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vessels with no other restriction than a small tribute paid by each ship 
which enters the gulf, to the Pasha of Patras. 

Other fruits are likewise produced in abundance : lemons, though not 
large, nor peculiar'y fine ; oranges, the best of which are found at Calamata ; 
peaches, pomegranates, apricots, almonds, and a variety of shell-fruit. The 
igs, especially those of Maina, are remarkable for their sweetness, owing to 
the attention paid here, as well as throughout the Archipelago in general, to 
the process of caprification.? Household vegetables are produced in abun- 
dance ; the markets of Napoli di Romania being plentifully supplied with 

ccumbers, pommes d'amour, spinage, asparagus, and every other species in 

e season. Olives are found in the greatest abundance in every district, 
bat especially in Maina and Argolis ; and, though very little care is taken 
of them, the quantity of oil produced was formerly immense. Almost every 

vaarter, even the wildest and most uncultivated, is covered with beds of 
‘vyme, fenouil, and mint, so that materials for honey are exhaustless. 
‘either in quantity nor quality, however, is it so good as that of Attica ; in 
ict, the honey of the Morea is medicinal in its properties, and requires to 
e used with caution. Of the wax, large quantities are still exported from 
Napoli di Romania to Syra, but always in an unbleached state. Manna, 
kewise, and indigo, were formerly cultivated ; but they are now neglected, 
is well as the gathering of galls, which used to be found in astonishing per- 
oction in every forest. The tending of silk-worms, though practised ex- 
ensively, was not attended with the usual success. A mortality being 
ncident to the worms during the spring, the Greeks, instead of ascertaining 
. remedy for it, attributed it to witchcraft, and left it to take its course ; so 
ihat the produce of 100 lbs. of cocoons seldom averaged more than 8 lbs. of 
silk. Cotton was never grown in large quantities, but its quality was 
remarkably white and delicate ; and the culture of flax was but little known. 
The immense flocks of Argolis, Messenia, and the valleys of Arcadia, fur- 
nish a proportionate quantity of wool ; the exportation of which to the 
Ionian Islands, together with the sheep themselves, and a little wine, con- 
stitutes the only remaining remnant of the once extensive trade of Pyrgos. 
The forests of the Morea are, in some districts, extremely extensive, espe- 
cially on the coasts of Elis, and the western shores of the Morea ; which 
have long furnished oak and pines for the construction of the Hydriot ves- 
sels, and large quantities of vallonia for exportation to Zante and Malta. 

Such is the chief part of the produce of this rich and romantic country, 

which, even during the most prosperous days of fallen Greece, during the 





5 It is not every species of fig which requires to undergo this singular pro- 
cess: and in fact, in some districts of the Morea, the practice is overlooked. 
Of the custom, which is rather a singular one, Mons. Depping gives the fol- 
lowing description :—‘‘ On distingue deux sortes de figuitres, le sauvage et le 
domestique ; l'un et l’autre portent de fruits; mais ceux du figuier domes- 
tique tombept avant leur maturité, si l'on n’a eu soin de les féconder par le 
moyen des figuiers sauvages; et voici comment. Lorsque les figuiéres 
sauvages sont mires, c’est 4 dire au mois de juin et de juillet, on les cueille, 
= on les attache a des fils pour les porter sur les figuitres domestiques ; 

ientdt aprés, il sort des figues sauvages de petits moucherons, qui penétrent 
dans les fruits encore verds du figuier domestique, par ce qu’on appelle l'cil 
du fruit, c’est ainsi que se fait la caprification ; le fruit caprifié grossit, murit, 
et acquiert la douceur qu’il doit avoir. Il parait que l’insecte qui a halé la 
maturité du fruit se transforme en ver; pour |’empécher d’eclore on passe les 
figues au four, ou on les entasse dans les vases hermetiquement fermés,’’— 


Tome 2d, “ La Grice,” par G. B, Depping. Paris, 1823. 
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reign of the Venetians, was not by any means cultivated to its full extent ; 
and which, even in the later days of her slavery, has proved mines of wealth 
to her Ottoman lords. If, in addition to these, we add, that neither her 
mines nor minerals have ever yet been even attempted to be explored, 
though every rock and mountain-stream bears ample testimony to their 
presence, and that her climate is one of the purest in Europe, there is, 
surely, no spot that, at present, holds out greater inducements for enterprise 
or commercial speculation. In fact, several English merchants have already 
determined on opening houses of trade in the Morea, as soon as the cessa- 
tion of the war, and the establishment of the Government, give a security to 
commerce. Patras, from its vicinity to the Ionian Islands, and Livadia, as 
well as to the currant district, holds out numerous inducements to European 
settlers. Navarino, from its superior harbour, is talked of as the future 
residence of the enterprising Hydriots. Napoli di Romania, as the seat of 
Government, will always attract a share of foreign notice; and the Piraeus 
is to he assigned to the ill-fated Ipsariots, where the management of the 
commerce and exports of Attica may again enrich them. So that, should the 
war terminate favourably, which there is yet reason to hope, in spite of the 
misfortunes of the present campaign, there is every prospect of wealth keep- 
ing pace with the progress of liberty and intellectual improvement, and of 
Greece again resuming her seat amongst the nations of Europe, their peer 
in internal resources, freedom, and refinement. 

Of the exact amount of the population, no accurate statement has ever, I 
believe, been made. It has been estimated at different times, from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000; but whether this be correct, or whether it do not include the 
supposed Greek population in the Crimea, Palestine, Russia, and other 
parts of Europe, I cannot tell. Of the national character, so much has 
already been written, that little remains to be told. The general impression 
is undoubtedly bad, and seems to be countenanced by the circumstance of 
their most violent detractors being those who have lived longest in close 
connexion with them in Greece, the Lonian republic, and Smyrna. For my 
part, I speak as I found them; during my residence amongst them, I never 
met with an insult nor an injury from a Greek. I have travelled unmolested, 
through the wildest parts of their country, without a guard; and with a 
quantity of luggage, which in Southern Italy, or even in more civilized 
states, could hardly have escaped pillage. I have never asked a favour of 
a Greek that has not been obligingly granted: in numerous instances, I have 
met with extreme civility, kindness, and hospitality. Others, it is true, may 
have been less fortunate ; but when they state the Greeks to be constitution- 
ally unmindful of kindnesses, I ask for what have they been taught to be 
grateful? If they are eager for gain, it is a necessary attendant on poverty ; 
if they are cunning, their duplicity must be the offspring of a long slavery, 
under which every — was necessary for the protection of their property 
from the ravages of their despots ; if they are depraved and savage, it is the 
effect of a barbarous education ; if cruel and ferocious in their warfare, it is 
only against their enemies and tyrants, and merely the natural yearnings of 
the heart after vengeance, for a series of crimes, injuries, and oppressions, 
Let us only calmly contemplate for a moment, the long course of slavery 
from which they are just emerging ; where, under the most galling despo- 
tism, their lives and properties seemed but held in tenure for their tyrants, 
before whose nod every virtue was made to bend; and where their families 
and children seemed merely born as subjects for the lust of their barbarous 
masters, Let us compare all that has been urged to the disadvantage o 
the miserable Greeks, with the causes that have produced their degradation ; 
and the result must be, not hatred and abuse, but pity, mingled with as 
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tonishment that they are not a thousandfold more perverted than we find 
them. Far, however, from coinciding with this sweeping condemnation of 
the race en masse, I will maintain, that on an examination of the traits of 
character peculiar to each district, we shall find the seeds of numerous vir- 
tues, however slightly developed, still discernible under a mass of vices ; 
and which, when properly cultivated, under an equitable Government, can- 
not fail to raise the Greeks high in the scale of nations. 

By their Southern neighbours, the Albanians have long ceased to be con- 
sidered either Musulmans or Greeks; their submission to Mahomet the 
Second, and subsequent embracing of Islamism, would naturally stamp them 
the former, whilst their country and warlike habits bear no resemblance to 
the luxurious, sedentary habits of the Turk. They may, in fact, be con- 
sidered as the connecting link of the two religions, embued with all the 
treachery and duplicity of the followers of Mahomet, but still retaining the 
spirit of hospitality, bravery, and minor virtues of the Greeks. To those 
succeed the Roumeliots, the inhabitants of what is now termed Eastern and 
Western Greece, comprising Attica, Livadia, and the territory south of 
Epirus and Thessaly : still mindful of their contests for freedom and religion, 
under their immortal Seanderbeg, they cling closely to that faith for which 
their fathers bled. And, though subject to the galling yoke of the Ottoman, 
they have still enjoyed a comparative freedom, amidst their rocks and 
mountains: nor have they ever submitted to enslave their souls, by a base 
concession to his creed. Brave, open-hearted, and sincere, their valour is 
their slightest recommendation; and the traveller who has claimed their 
hospitality, or the wretch who has thrown himself on their protection, has 
ever met with succour and security, beneath the arm of the Roumeliot 
Klefti. 

In the Morea, a closer connexion with the Turks, and various minor 
causes, have produced a character less amiable and exalted. The greater 
weight of their chains has rendered them crouching and servile; and no 
where are the traces of slavery more visible, or more disgusting, than in the 
cringing, treacherous, low-spirited Moreot ; who is, nevertheless, not totally 
divested of affection, gratitude, and a hospitable wish to share his mat and 
humble meal with the stranger. In the Messenians, or natives of the south- 
western coast, the traits of debasement are peculiarly perceptible. It would 
appear that, from the earliest period, these unfortunate ap ve had been 
doomed to be the scape-goats of the Peloponnesus, formerly ravaged by the 
Lacedemonians. They have, in later times, fled to the mountains of Sparta, 
for protection from the Turks. Slothful and indolent by nature, they treat 
their wives with a want of feeling unequalled in Greece: and, whilst the 
sluggish master squats at his ease, to smoke his pipe and sip his coffee, the 
unfortunate females perform all the drudgery of agriculture, and all the 
weightier domestic duties. Two singular exceptions are, however, to be 
found in the Morea; the inhabitants of the district of Lalla, in Elis, and 
those of Maina, in the south-eastern promontory. The former are a 
colony of the Schypetan, or bandit peasantry, of Albania, who, for many 
ages, have been settled in this spot, and, during the reign of the Venetians, 
rendered them important service against the Turks: but in general were as 
prejudicial to the Greeks as the Musulmans. After the failure of the Russian 
expedition in 1770, they were joined by a fresh party of their countrymen, 
who had likewise abjured Mahomedanism ; and, though they turned their 
attention, in some degree, to agriculture, were principaily maintained by 
their ravages on the properties and crops of their neighbours, with whom 
they never mingled, either in marriage, or even common interest. Thus, to 
the present hour, they have lived a pure Albanian colony in the very heart 
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of the Morea; retaining all the ferocity and predatory habits of their fore- 
fathers, and a valour, which has been often conspicuously proved in the 
scenes of the present revolution. 

Of the Mainotes, the descendants of the ancient Spartans, much has been 
written, and yet but little is known; the difficulty of penetrating into a 
country inhabited by a bandit peasantry, pirates by profession, has opposed 
an insuperable bar to the investigation of travellers. Those, however, who 
have succeeded in becoming acquainted with their habits, represent them as 
possessed of the common virtue of barbarians,—hospitality, and an un- 
conquered bravery; but disgraced by numerous vices, and all, without 
exception, robbers by sea or land. The portrait drawn of them, by Mons. 
Pouqueville, represents them in the very worst point of view; not even 
giving them full credit for their courage: but it is most likely overcharged, 
and more the estimate of reports than the fruits of experience. Of their 
piracies, and the bravery displayed in the pursuit of plunder, every one has 
heard ; but in this, their duplicity equalled their courage. All were en- 
gaged alike, in every expedition; eveu the women bore their share of the 
toil; and every boat received the benediction, or was honoured by the 
presence of a priest. Yet, even here, their faith was not honourably pre- 
served ; and it was no unusual thing to force the absolution of their priests, 
after sacking and dividing the plunder of their monasteries. The piracies 
of the Mainotes have not, however, always passed with impunity ; and the 
events of the two expeditions of the celebrated Hassan Pasha against them, 
in 1779, and the subsequent year, are well known. Even /is conquests, 
however, though aided by internal treachery, did not extend over the entire 
district of Maina ; and its inhabitants, to this day, are fond of boasting that 
their territory has never fallen beneath the arms of any conqueror. 

Of the Hydriots and Spezziots, sufficiently ample details have been given 
in the foregoing extracts. Among their higher orders I have always found 
much to admire and to esteem; but of the lower classes I have not formed 
by any means so favourable an opinion. The other inhabitants of the Ar- 
chipelago present different traits of character in almost every Island, as they 
have come more or less in contact with the Turks or Europeans; but in 
general they present the same peculiarities which every where form the 
leading features of the Greek character,—lightness, versatility, great natural 
talent, many virtues, and all the numerous vices inseparably attendant on 
despotism and oppression. Like the inhabitants of other mountainous 
countries, they are strongly imbued with superstition, which the lapse of 
time seems rather to have augmented than diminished : they believe in the 
appearance of disembodied spirits, the influence of good and evil genii, the 
protection of saints, the existence of sacrifices, the power of sorcery, and the 
predictions of dreams. Every disease, in their opinion, has its origin in 
some incantation or malign influence, and consequently, its corresponding 
charm and efficacious ceremony ; though, in the mean time, in the usual 
deference paid to physicians throughout the East, the Greeks are by no 
means deficient. A few of them, natives of the country, have received their. 
education in France and Italy ; but far the greater number are practitioners 
from experience. One of the latter, a Cretan, who resided in high estima- 
tion at Hydra, being asked where he had studied, replied, that in fact he 
had always been too poor to study; that what he knew, he had acquired by 
practice; and that, by the help of the Virgin, he was in general pretty for- 
tunate in his cases. In the dress, manuers, and conversation of the Greeks, 
perhaps the strongest feature is ostentation and a pride of their descent. 
Lord Bria instances the boatman at Salamis, who spoke of “ our fleet being 
anchored in the gulf,” in pointing out the scene of the Persian overthrow, 
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I have frequently been reminded by Mainotes and Messenians, that they 
were the children of Leonidas and Nestor ; and the sister of a schoolmaster 
at Hydra, ‘who had lost her husband in the present war, in speaking of his 
birth-place being in Macedonia, could not refrain from mentioning that she 
was a countrywoman of Alexander. The appearance of the male portion of 
the population is interesting and striking, but varies in the different districts. 
The Roumeliots are tall, athletic, and well-formed, with rather a Roman 
cast of countenance; the Moreots, low, clumsy, and ill-proportioned ; the 
Hydriots in general inherit the characteristic of their forefathers ; and the 
Islanders are always smart, active, and lightly formed : all have sparkling 
eyes, remarkably white teeth, and jetty black and curling hair. In the 
Islands their dress is in general either the Frank or Hydriot; and on the 
continent it is always, with little variation, the Albanian. A red cloth 
scalpz, or skull-cap, ornamented with a blue tassel, and sometimes girt 
with a turban, forms their head-dress, from under which their long hair falls 
over their neck and shoulders ; a vest and jacket of cloth or velvet, richly 
embroidered, and cut so as to leave the neck bare ; a white kilt, or juctanella, 
reaching to the knee, beneath which they wear a pair of cotton trowsers, 
of the same fashion and materials as the jacket ; shoes of red leather, and a 
belt containing a pair of superbly embossed pistols, and an ataghan (a 
crooked weapon, serving at once for a sabre and dagger) completes the 
costume : over this they throw the white, shaggy capote of the Albanians, 
which likewise serves them for a bed during the night. The strictness of 
the Turkish law forbade the Greeks to wear gold or gaudy colours in their 
dress; and this long fast from finery must needs account for the extraordi- 
nary richness of their present costume ; on which the lacing aud ornaments, 
in many instances, like Peter’s coat, concealed the colour of the cloth. A 
dress of the first quality, without the arms, cannot cost less than 2,500 
piastres ; and, with all its costly appurtenances, frequently double that 
sum. The expense to which they go in the purchasing of pistols and 
ataghans, is at once ridiculous and hurtful; the sight of a richly-dressed 
Greek being necessarily a strong stimulus to the courage of an impoverished 
Musulman. All this profusion, too, is practised whilst the Greeks are ex- 
claiming against their poverty, and complaining that they have not means 
to prosecute the war; and yet the worst armed soldier must pay, at least, 
two or three hundred piastres for his outfit; and the more extravagant, at 
least, as many thousands,—not for the excellence of the pistol, but the 
richness of its handle. The names of the Greeks are various, according to 
the taste or superstition of their parents: the greater part bear those of their 
most distinguished ancestors: Epaminondas, Leonidas, Themistocles, Pe- 
lopidas, Achilles, and one member of the legislative body is called Lycurgus. 
Those which are peculiarly modern Greek, are retained most commonly, as 
Constantine, Spiridion, Anastatius, Demetrius, Anagnosti, &c. The names 
of the most popular saints have been conferred upon many ; and, by a 
curious coincidence, I had two Moreots in my service at Napoli di Romania, 
called Christo and Salvatore. pp. 312—332. 

Of the Journal of Count Pecchio, as well as that of Captain Hum- 
phreys, we shall say little, not that they are undeserving of notice, but 
that our article is already of an immoderate length. We may, how- 
ever, add, that the former is a pleasant, sensible, narrative, and very 
creditable to the writer. 





6 A piastre is about 53d., or rather more. 
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QUERIFS RESPECTING THE NATIVE ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Calcutta, 2d May, 1825. 
As the law officers of the Honourable the Court of Directors and 
many others are near you, it will be useful to the Native army if any 
gentleman would have the kindness to explain—Why a Native Re- 
gimental court-martial in a regiment of the line, on the Bengal 
establishment, is ILLEGAL without the presence ofa sworn inter- 
preter to the court, whereas, in all local and provincial corps, sub- 
ject to the very same articles of war as a regiment of the line, the 
same court would be deemedLeGaL by the commanding officer, Major 
general of division, and finally sanctioned by the Commander-in- 
Chief? Thus it is that law is not to be equally administered to all 
ranks and classes of the Native army serving the state. 

Local and provincial corps (some! forty in number of about 1,000 
men each) are officered generally from the line, to save expense and 
retard the promotion of European officers that should be appointed to 
them ; and it is thus Jaw and equity go hand-in-hand with injustice, 
leaving the Court of Directors the boasted advantage of grey-headed 
subalterns, of good experience no doubt, being of sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen years standing in their service. 

In England, actions might lie for damages for the infliction of 
lashes illegally ; and the day may not be far distant when such pro-~ 
ceedings may be passing events in the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

A BenGatse. 

' Governor-General’s Body Guard, Sappers and Miners, Pioneers, Es- 
corts, Ist, 2d, 3d, 4d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, Local Horse; Calcutta Native 
Militia, Ramghur Battalion, Hill Rangers, Dinagepore Battalion, Cham- 
parun Light Infantry, Nusseree Battalion, 2d Nusseree Battalion, Sirmoor 

attalion, Kamoou Battalion, Rungpoor Light Infantry, Goruck poor Light 
Infantry, Ramporah Battalion, Bencvolen Battalion, Mundlesir Battalion, 
Sylhet Battalion, Burdwan, Dacca, Chittagong, Moorshedabad, Puraeah, 
Patna, Benares, Cawnpore, Furruckabad, Bareilly, Saharunpoor, Agra, 
Delhi, Orissa, and some Sebundies, 


SIR 





BALLAD. 


[The length of the narrative given in our last, under the title of ‘ The Assassin,’ 
prevented our giving the accompanying Ballad, which formed a part of the Tale, 
entire ; arid as some inaccuracies crept into the short portion then printed, we 
take the earliest opportunity of presenting it to the reaier in its whole and per- 
fect state ] 

Tue new-born babe to its mother’s breast 

Hath been fondly clasped with a hallowed joy; 
By kindred near it is warmly caressed,— 

But where is the sire of that lovely boy ? 
Time flies—the guests are met in the hall, 

To greet the young stranger with flaxen hair ; 
But why doth a tear from its mother fall? 

The spouse of her bosom, alas! is not there ! 
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Ballad. 


The grandsire hath blessed the innocent child, 
And the grandam oft kissed it with secret pride ; 
But on its fair cheek hath its father smiled ? 
Ah, no !—to that father such bliss is denied ! 
Ye may trace the fleet hart, at the evening-close, 
To its covert amid the silent glen ; 
But yon infant’s sire, by friends and foes, 
Hath been sought in vain ‘mid the haunts of men! 


The bird of the forest, that wings its way 
Over heath, over mountain, and desert wild, 
Returns to its nestlings; but who can say 
When the exile shall gaze on his only child ? 
A right-solemn christening is held ; but why 
So oft looks the nurse from the abbey door ? 
Tis to watch through the tall elms with anxious eye 
If the father’s fleet courser tramp over the moor. 


He comes not; and, lo! from the holy font 
The baby is borne, deck’d in mantle so gay ; 
But the mother’s eyes beam not as they were wont,— 
He who wooed their bright flashes is far away. 
The banquet is a and the goblet passed, 
And glee stands on tiptoe, and bumpers are flowing, 
And revelry swells in each echoing blast 
That through the glad welkin is cheerily blowing. 
"Tis the twilight-hour—the feast is done— 
The darling is hush’d in a balmy sleep, 
And the mother now sits by her infant son, 
Perchance to smile o’er him—perchance to weep. 
Yet cheer thee, fair lady, and comfort thee,— 
Thy husband’s tae spirit will never shrink ; 
And bethink thee, that Fortune, all blind though she be, 
Oft saves the lorn wretch on the precipice-brink. 
The wassail’s begun—near the cheerful hearth 
The gay serfs are all seated in best attire ; 
They quaff to the baby with boisterous mirth, 
And the jest passes round by the crackling fire. 
It is midnight deep—the revel is o’er— 
- The wassailers to their homes have sped ; 
They have praised the sweet bantling, but marvell’d more 
Where its sire might he resting his aching head. 
' Anxiety’s fever will prey on the frame, 
When no cheering sunshine bids hope good morrow ; 
But the manly soul gleams with a brighter flame 
The nearer its disk float the clouds of sorrow. 
Time flies apace—the young mother is gone 
With the child to her husband’s paternal home ; 
And her infant is pr peg gazed upon 
By the inmates of that friendly dome. 
But its father! its father! O where doth he dwell? 
And how can he curb the fond wish to see 
Ilis heart’s dearest treasures? "Twere vain to tell— 
An evil star governs his destiny, 
Temple. 























CLAIMS OF ‘THE RESPECTIVE ARMIES OF INDIA TO THE 
BOOTY “CAPTURED IN THE DECCAN, 


In our last Number, we took occasion to make some remarks on 
the tardy distribution of the prize-money captured during the late 
Mahratta war, which have drawn down on us censure from more than 
one quarter, on the ground that we had shown an unjust leaning to 
the side of the Deccan divisions, and against the grand army, on the 
eve of a rehearing of the question at issue between them. 

Now, in this censure, there are no fewer than three errors. In the 
first place, we were not, and are not, aware of any intended rehearing 
of that main question: in the second, we had no intention, in any 
thing which fel! irom us, of reviving a discussion, which we conceived 
would be fruitiess: and, in the third place, we have not, and never 


had, any such ‘ leaning,” which the readers of the ‘ Calcutta Journal ’ 


must well recollect—but the very reverse; in common, we imagine, 
with every person who knows the real share which Lord Hastings had 
in the military manceuvres of the combined forces, 

What we did animadvert upon, was the extraordinary and myste- 
rious delay which it seemed to us had taken place, in carrying the 
decision of the Lords of the Treasury into effect. Whether that de- 
cision had been_right or wrong in principle, one thing did appear 
sufficiently clear, that the trustees appointed to carry it into execution 
were bound, by every conceivable obligation, to exercise all due dili- 
gence and zeal in fulfilling their commission. They were, in parti- 
cular, bound to open their doors wide to the inquiries and researches 
of the parties interested in sharing the booty, instead of repelling 
them in a supercilious or cavilling spirit, as we we were assured had 
been the case, upon authority to which we could not refuse our con- 
fidence, backed as it was by the correspondence between the trustees 
and the claimants. 

We trust we have, by this explanation, set ourselves right with our 
Bengal friends, as to the real scope and extent of our remarks, con- 
fined as they were to the difficulties so often and so publicly alleged 
to have been created by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot, 
in the distribution of the booty adjudged to the Deccan army. But 
we must now go a step further, and take the opportunity of saying 
something on the proceedings which took place at the Treasury Board 
on the 6th instant, of which a report will be found, under the proper 
head, in our subsequent columns. As one of our editorial associates, 
well accustomed to reporting proceedings of courts and public bodies, 
was present among the auditory, we can rely on the accuracy of our 
information as to what passed. 

To make our notice of these transactions more distinct, especially 
to the comprehension of our readers in India, we must first state 
briefly the pretensions of the several parties who appeared, by their 
counsel, before the Lords Commissioners of the ‘Treasury. 
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The rules for determining what is or is not prize, in cases of mari- 
time capture, and for adjusting the pretensions of rival claimants, as 
well as the portions of the sharers, are ascertained by statutes and 
streams of precedents, So joint captures by land and sea forces are 
regulated by law and usage, and may therefore be the subject of for- 
mal proceedings in the courts. 

But captures by the King’s land forces, or the King’s and India 
Company's jointly, are considered, in law, not to be regular prize, 
but “ plunder and booty,” and as such, the sole property of the Crown. 
When such captures were made heretofore in India, the Crown, on 
three several occasions,' granted the proceeds to the East India Com- 
pany, with express reservation that one half should be divided accord- 
ing to the proportions sanctioned by usage, among the actual captors ; 
while the other moiety might be retained by the Company, “ to their 
own use and behoof,” and ‘‘ towards their expense.” On three other 
occasions of capture, by Lord Harris, Lord Lake, and Sir A. Wellesley, 
the booty was divided on the spot, without reference to superior au- 
thority. In the first of these, (Seringapatam,) indeed, a subsequent 
reference was made by the Company to have the illicit partition 
legalized, which was done; and the same grant conferred on the 
Company all that was left undivided, namely, the guns and military 
stores, 

The “ booty ” taken during the Mahratta and Pindaree hostilities 
of 1817 and 1818, whether captured by the troops, or confiscated by 
the civil authorities of the East India Company, amounted to a very 
large sum. The smallest valuation of which we have heard, is that 
attributed to the Directors, and said to be 1,800,000/.; while the 
highest, that of the Deccan army prize agents, (see the article in our 
last Number,) carries this as high as seven millions sterling, indepen- 
dent of the four millions set forth as acquired by the Company, but 
not claimed for the troops. As one of these parties is interested in 
exaggerating, and the other equally so in keeping possession of the 
alleged booty, the truth probably lies between their statements. 

The official advisers of his Majesty, in the exercise of that part of 
the royal prerogative which relates to the making of pecuniary grants, 
are the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
To this Board, accordingly, memorials were presented by the four 
parties chiefly interested in the appropriation and distribution of the 
booty, and the case came to be heard by counsel in the month of 
January 1823.2. The parties were—1. The East India Company. 
2. The Marquis of Hastings, for the whole troops from all the Presi- 





1 Viz.: The Mysore war of 1793; the capture of:Pondicherry, in 1793; and 
of the Danish factory of Serampore, in 1807. The original letters patent, 
31 Geo.IL., which comprehended captures by Company's troops only, granted 
the whole booty to the Company, without reserving any thing for their 
troops. 

2 The Lords of the Treasury, in January 1823, were, the Earl of Liverpool, 
first Lord; Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Lowther, 
Lord Granville Somerset, the Honourable Berkeley Paget, junior Lords, 
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dencies. 3. Sir T. Hislop, for the Deccan divisions exclusively. And, 
4. Sir W. Keir, for the Guzerat (Bombay) division, which co-ope- 
rated both with the grand army and with the corps of the Deccan. 

Tur East Inpia Company, by Serjeant Bosanquet, claimed the 
whole booty, on the strength of the precedents before mentioned ; one 
half to be granted to the troops, according to an allotment to be di- 
rected by the Crown. With regard to the other half, the Serjeant 
intimated that, as on all former occasions, the Company had distri- 
buted their moiety among the captors,’ so on this they would doubtless 
pursue the same course. Their Lordships, however, appear to have 
turned a deaf ear to this learned advocate; they granted nothing 
to the Company, and every thing to the army. If the Directors 
really meant to bestow their half on the army, it would have been 
a piece of farcical foolery, to go through the solemnity of 4 giving to 
B what B binds himself to give up to C. If the Directors did not 
mean so to bestow their moiety, but to retain something “ towards 
their expenses,” it was better not to lead them into this temptation, 
doubly strong where the amount was so great, and the Company 
stakeholders of that portion which was in dispute between them and 
the army, on the doubtful question of booty or no booty. 

But the real tug of war—the Honourable Company being thus dis- 
posed of—lay between Lonp HastinGs and Sir Tiomas Histor. 
The former declared himself to have been Commander-in-Chief 
de jure and de facto, alone entitled to direct, and having actually 
directed, every disposition and movement in the combined operations 
of the whole of the troops, King’s and Company's, from all the Pre- 
sidencies of India. Sir T. Hislop was thus, in Lord Hastings’s view, 
entitled to exercise, and did actually exercise, no higher military 
functions than those of a Lieutenant-General, commanding a subor- 
dinate corps d'armée, consisting of certain divisions of troops origin- 
ally brigaded in the Deccan, and which moved up from the south to 
the Nerbudda, to co-operate, in the strictest military sense, with the 
Bengal divisions from the north and east, under the Marquis, and 
with a Bombay division, under Sir William Keir, from the west. 
Mr. Adam and Dr. Lushington appeared for Lord Hastings, and 
claimed, on his behalf, and that of the Bengal and Guzerat divisions, 
that the whole of the forces engaged in this combined and complicated 
campaign should be considered as the co-operating and associated 
body under the Marquis of Hastings, entitled to share conjointly, ac- 
cording to rank and usage. 

Lieutenant-General Hislop, on the other side, maintained, by his 
counsel, Mr. Harrison and Dr. Jenner, that the divisions forming the 
‘“* Army of the Deccan” composed a distinct and separate force, 











3 We do not imagine the learned Serjeant can be incorrect in this insinua- 
tion; yet we are something puzzled by the downright and invariable language 
of the Company’s former memorials, and the consequent grants, which set 
set forth the cost and charges of the expeditions, (even that to Serampore in 
1807!) and claim the moiety in reimbursement thereof, 
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whereof Sir T. Hislop was the independent Commander-in-Chief, and 
that all prize captured by any one of these divisions, so long as the 
army of the Deccan continued embodied, ought in justice to be 
shared among the officers and men of the Deccan army only, to the 
exclusion of Lord Hastings and the grand army, and of Sir W. Keir 
and the Guzerat (Bombay) corps. It was not denied that Lord 
Hastings, as the superior officer, as holding the commission of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the King’s and Company’s forces in India, 
or as being specially invested with the eventual direction of the whole 
operations by the Governor-General in Council, might have given 
military directions to the Commander of the Deccan army, and so 
have assumed the supreme command. But it was denied that his 
Lordship had done so, inasmuch as the various orders which he was 
admitted to have issued to the Lieutenant-General in the Deccan, 
were alleged to have emanated from the Marquis, not in his capacity 
of Commander-in-Chief, but in that of Governor-General. 

After long and able arguments of several days duration, their 
Lordships, on the Sth of February, came to that singular decision, of 
which no military man, acquainted with the facts and unconnected 
with the winning party, with whom we have ever conversed, has 
been able clearly to understand the grounds, or approve the correct- 
ness. As to unskilled /ay critics in such professional matters, like 
ourselves, we can only confess that our reason is wholly confounded 
by a verdict which seems virtually to declare, that the veteran Mar- 
quis of Hastings did not plan or personally direct those combined and 
vast manceuvres of the most memorable campaign in our [ndian 
annals, for ‘‘ conducting” which “ in person,” and in his military 
capacity of Commander-in- Chief, his Lordship received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, and both Courts of East India Stock- 
holders.* 

The Lords Commissioners, by this verdict, established Sir T. Hislop 
as the independent Commander of a separate army (of the Deccan.) 
They laid down the general principle, that actual capture was to be 
the general basis of sharing; that association was not to be enter- 
tained as conferring any rights to share, but that “‘ constructive 
capture ” was to be confined to the narrowest limits. Accordingly, 
they pronounced, that down to the dissolution of the army of the 
Deccan, on the 31st of March, the captures made by any of its divi- 
sions, at Poonah, Nagpore, and Mahidpore, were to be shared only 
by the divisions which were engaged on those “ respective occa- 





4 “ For those eminently skilful and judicious military arrangements, which 
enabled him to defeat the hostile aggressions of the Mahratta Princes in a 
campaign,” &c.—Lorps’ THanks, 2d March 1819. The whole document re- 
lates only to Lord Hastings’s military capacity, avoiding, as premature, any 
thanks for civil or political services. The Commons’ thanks are to the same 
effect. The Courts of Directors and Proprietors thank Lord H. for planning 
and CONDUCTING “ the late MILITARY operations.”” The Court of Proprietors 
further thank him for ‘* combination of military with political talents,” and 
‘* encountering the proceedings of the hostile Mahratta confederacy,” &c &c. 
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stons.”s Sir T. Hislop, as Commander-in-Chief, and his Staff, 
participating in all, to the exclusion of Lord Hastings and the Bengal 
divisions. It was admitted, however, that General Hardyman’s 
division was justly entitled to share in the Nagpore prize, as having 
been detached by Lord Iastings to co-operate in the capture of that 
place, and having on its way actually engaged a body of Nagpore 
troops, before the captureof that city. With regard to other captures 
in 1817 and 1818, whether effected before or after the Deccan army 
was broken up, the Treasury decided that they were to be given to 
the divisions of either army which had taken them. 

The execution of this Treasury Minute was assigned under a royal 
warrant to the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot; and certain 
it is, that whatever may have been the causes of the delay, no pro- 
gress is known to have been yet made towards arrangement of pre- 
tensions, far less towards actual distribution to those claiming to par- 
ticipate, under the warrant. The complaints of these gentlemen 
have been vehement and frequent ; they have appealed to the Press 
and to Parliament, aad have been met with excuses which, to say 
the least, have not satisfied them. Our sympathy is, at all times, 
sufficiently prone to fall in with those who have to complain of ill- 
usage from men dressed in a little brief authority : we have ourselves 
drank, even to overflowing, of that bitter and sorrowful cup, and 
charitable spirits will make large allowance, it we seem overquick and 
sensitive to alleged wrong on the part of power towards the compara- 
tively feeble. But wilful injustice and want of candour, even where 
we disapprove or disagree, are not, we trust, among our ordinary 
sins, and we shall be the first to make the amende honorable to the 
Treasury trustees, if we have done them wrong in adopting, to a cer- 
tain degree, the public accusations preferred by the Deccan prize 
claimants, of mystery and reserve, injurious to the cause of the 
armies whose interests are intrusted to the keeping of these high 
personages. 

These observations are drawn from us, by certain remonstrances 
which have reached us, though not in a shape for publication, pro- 
testing against our treatment of this subject in our last Number, and 
suggesting, in explanation of the trustees’ delays, that no progress has 
yet been made by them, for this very best of all possible reasons, 
namely, that they find it zmpossible to execute the warrant, because 
of its conditions, which are found to involve irreconcileable contra- 
dictions and difficulties. These difficulties were evidently not con- 
templated by their Lordships, nor were they likely naturally to present 
themselves to ‘‘ lay” persons, called on te pronounce on such a 





5 The.phrase ‘ occasions,” thus distinctly given in the Treasury Minute, 
seems remarkable, as if referring to the actual occupation of the cities of 
Nagpore and of Poonah, and to the battleof Mahidpore, not to the campaigns 
generally, against the three s/ates, (namely, the Peishwah, the Berar Rajah, 
and Holkar,) nor to captures made in their dominions upon any other 
“* oecasion,”’ except the three specified. 
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question, which, though seemingly a plain and ‘simple one of fact, 
in reality, involved most important principles strictly professional, 
depending, in a great measure, on points and localities which appear 
to have been but imperfectly developed, if we may judge from the 
printed papers of the several parties. We have been assured that 
several scores of collateral suits and cross claims are ready to be put 
in, and counsel even engaged te argue them, the ‘moment that the 
trustees open their doors to the reclamations of individuals and corps. 
Nor will this appear so wonderful, when we advert attentively to the 
principle laid down in the Minute, and its necessary consequences. 
For example ; upon each alleged capture, the following questions 
may arise, which must be satisfactorily investigated and applied, 
before the conflicting claims of all the commanders and corps can be 
decided on : 

I. Wuere was the supposed booty taken? 

1. If at Mahidpore, Nagpore, or Poonah, it belongs to the Deccan 
army, primd facie, provided it was within the limit of ¢eme (No. 2.) 
by the Treasury Minute. 

2. If elsewhere, was it within the territories of the Peishwah, 
Berar Rajah, or Holkar, in places included in capitulations and 
treaties, or not so included ? 

3. Was it without the limits of time and place ? 

4. Is any superior, and who, entitled to participate with the cap- 
tors, as being chief commander within the limits of the capture? 

II. Wien taken ? 

1. Before the 31st of March? If so, it is the army of the Dec- 
can’s, provided, always, it was taken on the “ occasions” specified 
above.—(See No. 1.) 

2. After the 3lst of March, and in continuation of sieges, &c., 
actually begun before the Deccan army was dissolved? If so, it is 
elaimed by them. 

3. After the 3lst of March, and not in continuation of such 
sieges. 

Ill. By wom taken? 

1. By a Deccan division alone, and which ? 

2, 3,4, 5. By a Deccan division, aided constructively by any 
(and what) Deccan, Bengal or Guzerat division, or any (and what) 
corps independent of either army ? 

6. By a Bengal division alone, and which ? 

7, 8,9,10. By a Bengal division, (and what ?) aided constructively 
as above. 

11. By the Guzerat corps alone ? 

12,13, 14,15. By the Guzerat corps, aided by any other as 
above, and what other? 

16. By any and what independent corps, or division, unaided ? 

17,18, 19. By any such corps (and what ?) constructively aided 
as above, and by whom ? 

20. By the civil officers of the East India Company ? 

IV. From wuom taken ? 
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1. From Mahrattas? To which case the ‘Treasury limitations 
are alleged to be confined, and constructive capture by the Bengal 
and Bombay divisions denied. 

2. From Pindarees? The operations against whom (wherein 
general combination seems admitted) are alleged by the Deccan army 
to be totally distinct from the simultaneous Mahratta operations of 
the campaign. 

As it seems evident that every question, as to booty or no booty, 
captor or no captor, actual or constructive, and title of contending 
commanders-in-chief, must pass the ordeal of strict investigation 
upon a considerable number of these categories; it is manifest how 
intricate and perplexed a subject the trustees will find it, to arrange 
all claims under the entangled rule laid by the Lords, if that is to 
be literally adhered to. Some captures were made, which would 
suit the army of the Deccan as to the Treasury limit of time,° but 
not place’; others are within the geographical bounds, but not 
those of time. Some, again, are out of both limits; and others 
within both, though captured not by Deccan divisions, but inde- 
pendent corps acting from and reporting only to Bombay.’ To com- 
plete these whimsical permutations and combinations of pretensions, 
there are, besides, captures made within the limits of prescribed 
time and space, by Bengal corps placing themselves under the com- 
mand of Sir T. Hislop, and co-operating in his movements. 

Some of these strange anomalies, so difficult to reduce to any syste- 
matic rule, except that of general division among the whole, we 
give, as quoted by a Bengal friend. General Hardyman’s Bengal 
division (before the 31st of March) marched and fought in the Nag- 
pore dominions. He issued his orders to Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
morine and Major Richards, on the Nerbuddah, commanding Bengal 
detachments from Colenel Adam’s Deccan division. Sir Thomas 
Brown's Bengal corps, composed of detachments from Lord Hast- 
ings’s own division of the grand army, and from General Marshall’s 
(left) division of the same, moved down to co-operate with Sir T. 
Hislop; he put himself in communication with the Lieut.-General, 
and with Generals Keir, Adams, and Malcolm. He anticipated the 
two last in their chase ; intercepted and destroyed the infantry and 
guns of Holkar’s army under their principal generals, flying from 
Mahidpore, and rallying at Rampoorah. 

Sir Rufane Donkin’s Bengal division, at the express desire of Sir 
T. Hislop, moved, south and east, to intercept the remains of Hol- 
kar’s power flying to the north from the Deccan divisions, remained 
in communication and co-operation with Sir John Malcolm for seve- 
ral weeks till all was quiet. 

Sir W. Keir’s Guzerat corps, though not a part of the Deccan 
army, was directed by Lord Hastings to co-operate with Sir T, His- 





6 Down to the 3lst of March. 
7 The * occasions ’’ of Mahidpore, Nagpore, and Poonah. 
* As Colonel Prothers, Imlachs, aud other detachments in the Concan. 
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lop. He did so against both Pindarees and Mahrattas; detached his 
eavalry to reinforce Sir J. Malcolm in pursuit of Holkar, while his 
infantry and artillery joined Sir T. Hislop, and forced Holkar to 
make peace, by following him up after Mahidpore. Sir William 
was for some time the connecting link between the extreme right of 
the grand army and the advanced corps of the Deccan, and re- 
ported his movements to Lord Hastings as well as Sir T. Hislop. 
Colonel Adams, at the opposite extremity, did the same thing on 
the left. 

In fact, during the operations in Holkar’s territory, six divisions 
appear to have been in close combination, and within a few miles or 
marches of each other all the while, and the officers were in habits of 
passing and visiting from one camp to the other. These divisions 
were: Sir T. Hislop’s, Sir. J. Malcolm’s, and Colonel Adam's 
Deccan divisions; Sir W. Keir’s Guzerat division; Sir R. Donkin’s 
and Sir T. Brown's grand army divisions. 

That the application of the Treasury rule is no easy matter, under 
many imagirabie cases that will offer themselves to the trustees, will 
sufficiently appear from the circumstance, that the rule does not 
even directly say, but leaves to be inferred, who is to share, as 
Commander-in-Chief, even when it indicates which are to be the 
sharing divisions. 

Thus it is admitted in the Minute, that General Hardyman and 
his division share in the Nagpore prize. But Nagpore was taken 
by General Doveton with a corps composed partly ot his own, partly 
of Colonel Adam’s Deccan divisions; partly of two independent bat- 
talions left for the defence of Nagpore ; partly of the Resident's escort ; 
neither of whom come strictly within the Treasury Minute as ‘* Dec- 
ean divisions.” General Hardyman belongs to Lord Hastings ; 
Doveton to Sir T. Hislop. The Minute says, that the latter is to 
share as Commander-in-Chief in a// captures by Deccan corps. Yet 
the Minute also says, that Lord Hastings’s detached brigadier (Hardy- 
man) is specifically to share at Nagpore! Now, which is to have the 
Commander-in-Chiet’s portion? Both cannot share as chief, for that 
wotld absorb a double sixteenth from the army. Nor, indeed, could 
they by any device get rid of the military axiom, that there can be 
but one chief, and no division of supreme authority or of consequent 
prize. It will not do to divide the Nagpore booty into shares pro- 
portionate to the strength of the divisions, and let each give one-six- 
teenth of its portion to its own Commander-in-Chief. There is no pre- 
eedent for any such fanciful partition ; and all prize division proceeds 
invariably on the hypothesis of an allotment to the whole of the shares, 
personally according to ranks ; by poll, so to speak, and not by corps 
or sections of troops ; otherwise, the solecism might arise, (as in this 
particular case,) of the superior commander getting a smaller share 
than the subordinate. 

In short, from the moment the only salutary and easy principle 
was departed from, of throwing the whole booty, trom first to last, 
into one common fund, and apportioning it, agreeably to usage, ac- 
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cording to the rank of parties, difficulties have taken place, and must 
multiply at every step, and every day, to the benefit—not certainly 
of the prize claimants. A finer field for litigation could not well be 
imagined, than such an involved case as this prize question, all possi- 
ble law charges being provided for out of the booty, in the first 
instance, whatever the amount, whoever wins or loses ! 

The proceedings of the 6th instant at the Treasury-Board, we con- 
jecture to have arisen out of this infinite perplexity in the application 
of the rule to the facts and claims as they developed themselves to the 
trustees. Their Lordships, in general terms, professed adherence to 
their Minute, as approved by his Majesty. Every one present seems 
to have felt it difficult to catch, very precisely, the object of calling 
the counsel of all the parties again before the Board, instead of leaving 
the trustees to act like judges in interpreting and applying the law. It 
would seem that this law (the ‘Treasury-Minute) cannot be intangible 
and irrevocable, as those of the Medes and Persians, since the Board 
who made it are about to reconsider it in some form or other. Whether 
that is to be inthe shape of amendment, declaration, addition, or the 
like, cannot yet be guessed; but two things seem beyond doubt: 
Ist, That the law of the 5th February, as it stands, cannot be satis- 
factorily carried into effect by the Judges set to execute it. 2d, ‘That 
if any thing in that law can now be altered, every thing may be 
altered by the same plenary authority. The objection taken, of the 
royal approbation having been declared, must, if conclusive, go to 
bar the minutest alteration, as well as the most important. But 
even in judicial proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, where the 
lacy supposes the sovereign in propria persona, no consideration of 
that formal sort precludes the parties from moving a court from grant- 
ing new trials, under certain conditions and limitations. Are we then 
to consider the royal approval affixed only as a matter of regular 
form, to a measure not legislative, not judicial, but simply ministerial, 
and proposed by a department of the executive, as concluding against 
the Crown itself and its constitutional advisers, who are responsible 
for all its acts, even to the affixing of the sign-manual ; or suffering a 
measure, subsequently found erroneous, to be persevered in for the 
sake of supposed consistency, dignity, or the like ? 

On the 9th of January the discussions are to recommence; and, as 
far as can be gathered from the speeches of the first Lord and of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the course taken will be, that Sir T. 
Hislop’s counsel will prove to the Board their right, under the Board's 
minute aud rule, to certain booties, as Deccan army-captures, actual 
or constructive ; Lord Hastings’s counsel, Sir W. Keir’s, and those 
who appear for the Concan and other independent corps, will contro- 
vert, if they can, the claims set up by the Deccan counsel, and 
establish respectively their own where they can. The residue of the 
booty, comprising, probably, every thing taken by non-military func- 
tionaries, will then be a remainder fund, to be distributed at the 
royal pleasure. All this does certainly seem the proper province of 
the trustees named to execute the law of distribution previously laid 
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down by the Treasury ; and the interposition of the Board itself in 
this stage, take it how we will, seems clearly to show a power of re- 
vision as existing in that Board. For the royal warrant, echoing in 
course the Minute, contemplates references back from the trustees to 
their Lordships only in disputes with the holders of booty ; and when 
the scheme of distribution, agreeably to the principles of the Minute, 
shall be completed, to obtain sanction finally from his Majesty. The 
impending proceedings of counsel before their Lordships certainly do 
not come within either of those characters. 

But it is vain to guess: a few days will render the whole matter 
sufficiently clear. For one moment we cannot suppose that Lord 
Hastings and his Bengal friends, after all the suspense, anxiety, and 
very severe disappointment to which a most unlooked-for decision has 
already exposed them, would have been lightly called on by con- 
siderate and honourable public men, again to subject themselves to 
unavailing toil, and to fruitless repeated endurance of so much dis- 
tressing anxiety and suspense. ‘To hundreds of our humbler friends 
who served in the Bengal divisions, and many of whom encountered 
infinite fatigue and danger, considerable expense, and even some 
losses, in the various operations of the campaign of 1817-18, the de- 
cision of February 1823 was absolutely ruinous, as well as astounding. 
No one was prepared for such a cruel law; and if nothing should 
turn up to their advantage out of the revived discussion, we shall in- 
deed bitterly regret their unavoidable prolonged sufferings from this 
inconsiderate rekindling of extinguished hope. 

As to the original question between the Marquis and Sir T. Hislop, 
we have never thought of it but in one way ; nor has an inspection of 
all the printed papers in the least altered those sentiments, of which 
the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ was the frequent vehicle, when this question 
was thoroughly and impartially debated in it some years ago. Dis- 
cussion through the press had then been practically set free by the 
right feeling of the Governor-General; and his Lordship did not 
claim exemption for matters in which he was personally and nearly 
concerned, both in his public and private capacity. 

The dispute seems, to our comprehension, to lie within a very small 
compass. It is admitted by Sir Thomas Hislop, that from the time 
of his passing the limits of his own (Madras) Presidency, and entering 
the Deccan, down to the dissolution of that army in March, he did re- 
ceive and obey certain regular orders and instructions for his guidance 
in military operations from the Marquis of Hastings. But the parties 
go to issue on the question: Were these the orders of the Governor- 
General or Commander-in-Chief ? 

If Lord Hastings had a r1iGnr to issue military orders, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to Sir T. Hislop; and if Lord Hastings at the time 
was situated in a CAPACITY so to do, then issue must be joined on 
the quality of the orders themselves. 

So, if Sir T. Hislop had no r1Gurt or privilege warranting his re- 
sistance to orders from the Commander-in-Chief; aud if he was in a 
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position or CAPACITY to be so ordered, then the issue is joined on the 
nature of the orders. 

Lord Hastings had a r1Gur to give orders to Sir T, Hislop: Ist, 
As the superior officer, and primd facie. He was a General, and the 
other only a Lieutenant-General. 2d, Primd facie, as holding the 
commission of Commander-in-Chief of all the King’s and Company’s 
forces in India; while the other was only Commander-in-Chief of 
the Company's troops on the coast of Coromandel. 3d, Specially, 
he had the right, in virtue of the commission under which both of 
them acted, viz., the letter of the Supreme Council of the 10th May 
1817 to Sir Thomas Hislop, to which they attach the Governor- 
General’s minute of the same date, to explain and guide where their 
letter might be doubtful. 

By these documents it appears, that the Supreme Council, fearing 
the disputes with someof the Mahratta powers might end in war, and 
desiring to crush the Pindarees, withdrew Sir T. Hislop from his own 
command (in chief) at Madras, invested him with political authority 
over all the functionaries in the Deccan, and with the chief command 
of all the forces in the Deccan, subject only to the control, in political 
arrangements, of the Governor-General in Council, or Governor- 
General singly, (who was proceeding to the seat of negotiation and 
and eventual war,) and “ subject, eventually, in the conduct of 
operations in the field, to the authority of the Commander-in- Chief in 
India.” 9 

The political control here pointed out, was positive and immediate, 
to follow the assumption by Sir T. Hislop, on ¢rossing the frontier, 
of political power over the negotiations already pending. His subjec- 
tion, however, to a military superior was to depend on contingent 
“ events.” To what did “ eventually” refer? Not to the “ event” 
of the two Generals coming into contact, or effecting an actual junc- 
tion in the field ; for there needed no special commission or authority 
to put the junior under the senior in such a case,—a thing of course. 
The parenthesis in Lord Hastings’s minute explains the meaning to 
be, in the conduct of the war, in the “event” of war taking place, 
and the military superior choosing to interpose. What other imagin- 
able interpretation can be affixed ? 

Was, then, Lord Hastings in a CAPACITY so to interpose as 
Commander-in-Chief? He was ina condition to exercise these his 
rights : 

1. Because Sir Thomas Hislop was out of the limits of his own im- 








® The exact words of the Governor-General’s minute annexed to, as a key 
to this letter, are, * that the Commander-in-Chief of the army of Madras 
should be requested to assume the command of all the forces in the Deccan, 
and direct their operations, and the general course of any political arrange- 
ments with which they may be connected, under the sole and exclusive au- 
thority and instructions of the Governor-General or Governor-General in 
Council ; or eventually (with regard to military operations) of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India.” 
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mediate presidential superiors, and owed obedience only to the Go- 
vernor-General and to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

2. Because this Commander-in-Chief in India, invested with con- 
trolling plenary powers, civil and military, by his Government, had 
quitted his seat of government, and proceeded to the field, expressly to 
assume the general direction of politics and war. 

3. Because, in the course of the service, he not only did direct all 
the important movements of the troops that came up from the south 
under Sir T. Hislop, and from the west, under Sir W. Keir ; but put 
himself at the head of the Bengal troops, and proceeded to the seat of 
war, to effectuate the general combination, and complete the general 
co-operation for the common objects of the campaign, 

In opposition to these rights, and this suitable capacity of Lord 
Hastings to exercise them, can it be shown that Sir T. Hislop had 
any RIGuTs or privileges of exemption from -the orders of his 


mgr ? 
. Sir Thomas was the junior officer. 

2. Lord Hastings was Commander-in-Chief of all India by his 
commission, 

3. Sir Thomas’s whole authority and office, while in the Deccan, 
rested on the commission of May 1817, placing him under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India “* eventually.” Whatever Sir T. might 
think the just interpretation of this word, it suffices that his superior 
interpreted it differently, and issued orders on the strength of that. 
In military affairs, juniors must yield in such things to seniors, leay- 
ing to their common superiors to decide afterwards between them. 

But was Sir T, Hislop in a capacity to receive and obey military 
orders from the Commander-in-Chief? He was so, 

1. Because he was out of the limits of his own presidency, within 
which alone he could claim exemption from the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 

2. Because he was at the head of a corps d’armee in the field, and 
ready to co-operate with the grand army and the Guzerat corps, in 
the objects of their combined movements. 

3. Because he was reasonably near, in a geographical sense, and 
bond fide, to the Commander-in-Chief of the whole—their several ex- 
tremes in contact, and their head-quarters in constant communication 
with a post-office even established between them. 

If, then, Lord Hastings had the r1GHT, and was in a CAPACITY, 
to issue orders as Commander-in-Chief to Sir Thomas Hislop, it re- 
mains only to see what was the nature, what the quality, of the orders 
and directions, which it 7s admitted he was constantly giving to the 
Deccan commander. 

These orders may be viewed in relation to their SUBSTANCE and 
to their ForM. 

1. As to their sunsrance: let any impartial person read the 
Marquis’s orders and correspondence with Sir Thomas, and the re- 
plies of the latter ; he will see, that from the first, a complete and 
perfect scheme of operations was drawn out in minute detail by the 
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Marquis for the guidance of the General; in which the combination 
of the whole for one common end, and their concentration towards 
one focus, is the thing aimed at. He will find the part to be played 
by every division of both armies indicated, and alterations enjoined, 
even in strength and composition of Deccan corps and brigades; and 
ke will observe too, how, when the scientific game began, each piece 
moved into its proper place, and all proceeded harmoniously as di- 
rected. Itis remarkable, indeed, as military co-operation has been 
denied, that General Marshall, with Lord Hastings’s left wing, was 
the pivot on which all Sir T. Hislop’s, Sir J. Malcolm’s, and Colonel 
Adam’s movements hinged; while Colonel Philpots’s, Major Cum- 
ming’s, and General Brown’s several detachments from Lord Hastings’s 
centre divison, kept the flying enemy from escaping to the north out 
of the mouths of the pursuers. He will find, besides, Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s own personal staff and those of his brigadiers, and indeed, mi- 
nute staff appointments and commands reported, confirmed, and put in 
general orders by Lord Hastings." He will observe his Lordship au- 
thorizing Sir T. Hislop to try persons by court-martial, and inflict 
capital punishment, a function which never could appertain to the 
civil office of Governor-General. He will see Lord Hastings, on the sup- 
posed death of Sir Thomas, directly corresponding with and instruct- 
ing, in a general order, each of the Lieutenant-Generals’ divisionary 
commanders to repert directly to his Lordship, instead of keeping up 
the nominal Deccan command as a separate thing. He will see Lord 
Hastings membering and dismembering the Deccan divisions at plea- 
sure ; ordering back Sir Thos. to the north of the Nerbuddah, which he 
crossed in alarm at the Nagpore explosion, to the injury of his Lord- 
ship’s combinations ; ordering Sir W. Keir to join, and disjoin, and 
rejoin Sir Thomas; ordering back General Smith to Poonah, and 
taking him from under Sir Thomas to place him under Mr. Elphin- 
stone." 

It is unnecessary to say more; such things speak for themselves. 
They are essentially and indeteasibly military orders and acts, that 
can emanate only from a military commander, not a civil governor. 
Lord Minto accompanied the army to Java; but does any one sup- 
pose the Commander-in-Chief suffered his Lordship to give a single 
instruction in detail for the operations ? 





10 According to the constitution"and practice of the Indian Government, we 
are told from good authority, temporary staff named for field service are ap- 
proved by the Commander-in-Chief only. The Government does not inter- 
fere with any but regular and poperior staff of the establishment. 

1! One whimsical effect of the Treasury Minute, is, to give Sir T, Hislop the 
lion’s share, as Commander-in-Chief, of the booty taken by General Swith 
at Poonah!! SirT. Hislop had no more to do with that capture than the man 
in the moon! For General Smith was expressly taken from under Sir T. 
Hislop on the 14th November, and Sir T. Hislop had no responsibility—no share 
whatever in his proceedings. It was this attempt of the Deccan army to seize 
Sir Lionel Smith's prize as theirs, which first gave rise to these disputes, and 
compelled Lord Hastings to proclaim the principle of a general division as 
the only way to cut so difficult a knot. 
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2, As to FORN: it is objected, that these orders and instructions, 
whatever may be thought of their essential qualities, were, in fact, 
civil, because recorded and occasionally passing through the civil, or 
quasi civil channels, of the Governor-General's secretaries in the 
political and military departments. 

But even if there were this defect in point of form, that could not 
destroy the essential quality of the orders themselves ; and the weight 
that is attached to this circumstance arises from non-advertence to 
local facts and considerations. 

In the Correspondence, all of Lord Hastings’s important letters to 
Sir Thomas, and to other commanders, appear to be written in origi- 
nal by himself, and signed by him without any adjunct to his name, 
signifying from which capacity they emanated. 

Sir T. Hislop, like the Marquis, held a double commission, politi- 
cal and military. The military operations of this war, with so many 
powers and chiefs, sometimes for, sometimes against us, depended so 
generally on political contingences, that the orders signified by the 
Commander-in-Chief were of necessity a mixture of manoeuvres and 
politics. With such a double and heavy burden on his shoulders, 
the Marquis of Hastings could not if he would, and would not if he 
could, have gone through the ceremony of distinct and separate letters, 
splitting the military and diplomatic—the one to pass through his poli- 
tical secretary, the other through his staff officers. Those busy days 
were not the times for such frivolous formalities ; and it may be re- 
marked, that, as there was no precedent of any such junction before 
of the armies and head-quarters and staff from Bengal and Madras, 
so no provision constitutionally existed for performing the staff duties 
of the united forces. The Adjutant-General of the Bengal army 
had no more title to be the channel of the general orders, issued to 
the whole force, than the Madras Adjutant-General, or the Adjutant- 
General to the King's troops, all present on this occasion, with head- 
quarters, 

As every letter of Lord Hastings had to be recorded and trans- 
mitted to Government, that duty, as well as the multiplying of copies, 
naturally fell to the political or military departments of the Governor- 
General’s secretaries, preferably to the Adjutant-General’s office ; 
because the secretaries were sworn officers of Government, and the 
state secrets mixed up with military affairs could not with propriety 
be recorded in the public staff offices, where there was no security 
against their becoming divulged, but the discretion of the numerous 
underlings of office. 

In other respects, much care seems to have been taken to assert, on 
all occasions, the commander-in-chiefship of Lord Hastings. ‘The 
style of ‘‘ Governor-General anv Commander-in-Chief in India,” 
seems carefully used in designating the few general orders published in 
the name of the Governor-General during the war, and issued by his 
secretaries. This was a substitution, wholly new, for the former style 
of ‘‘ Governor-General” simply, and was advisedly used, we have good 
reason to believe, with an eye to the peculiarity of position between 
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the two Commanders, which has given rise to this prize dispute. It 
is remarkable, by the way, that on several occasions in his own Dec- 
can general orders, published in these papers, Sir T. Hislop designated 
Lord Hastings as Governor-General and Commander-in- Chief in 
India, 

After all, the real tes¢ in a matter of prize and reward, ought to be 
this: with whom did the responsibility rest? ‘To a certain degree, of 
course, every commander of a detached division, or corps d’armée, had 
a liberal discretion ; but who was answerable to his employers and his 
country for the general plan and operations of the campaign ?* Not 
Sir T. Hislop, so long as he followed the careful directions he regu- 
larly received: not the Governor-General, who merely chalks out, as 
Lord Wellesley did in 1803, the rough general idea of the war: but 
the ComMAN DER-1IN-CuteF, who directed and instructed every one. 
We cannot conceive a more fatal precedent to establish than this, of 
restricting booty only to the actually capturing division, in a vast 
force, composed of so many parts, each of which has its allotted 
sphere to act in, from which it ought not to be tempted to swerve for 
the purposes of special, selfish, and solitary advantages by seizures. 
Commanders-in-Chief, and of corps d’armée, too, are but men—and 
often poor men. However good and self-denying such elevated indi- 
viduals may usually be, still, as general rules should be made on sound 
general principles, we cannot but think it unadvisable to increase the 
temptations to which spirited commanders are already sufficiently 
liable, by encouraging them to accompany 7m person divisions ordered 
on promising prize service, when they might be better employed for 
the public good in remaining at a distance to superintend and direct. 


SONNET TO THE MOON, 
(Written off the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Sprrit of Gama! ’tis a glorious sight, 

While the gale hurtles through our straining shrouds, 
To watch yon planet, as she seems to fight 

lier tempest-troubled way ’midst warring clouds. 


Now they rush past her, as the surges white 
Which burst in thunder on our vessel’s prow ; 
Then on they roll, as black as starless skies 

In the hot tropies ; or, all wildly rise 

In waves like those which welter round us now. 


Yet still aloft she bears her glittering crest 
Through rack and thunder-cloud, as Vasco’s bark, 
Which the first silver furrow here impress’d 

Upon the heaving billows, vast and dark, 

Held on her stormy way, with glory for her mark ! 


Bernarp Wrettirrr. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 8. J 











THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 


Tuts is by far the most elegant work that we have seen of the 
kind. ‘The composition, various in style and value, as must always 
be the case when so many contribute to one design, is, in general, of 
a very superior character, both in verse and prose. And the plates 
that adorn the volume are in several instances of exquisite beauty. 
Indeed, we never remember to have seen a book-print superior to the 
view of Bolton Abbey, in the present Literary Souvenir. Both the 
drawing and the engraving do honour to British art. We profess no 
connoisseurship, but, in our estimation, Bolton Abbey is the most 
beautiful landscape that the pencil of our English Claude has yet 
produced. ‘The scene itself is of unrivalled beauty. Soft fields slop- 
ing imperceptibly to the edge of a placid brook, that, now hidden by 
tufted trees, now appearing slightly between the verdure, and now 
spreading its gentle waters to the sun, appears half slumbering on the 
scene. A few trees and bushes in the fore-ground, the former 
scarcely in full leaf, and therefore showing in a beautiful manner 
their knots and branches, appear slightly to shade the spectator from 
the rays of the sun, while he enjoys the loveliness of the landscape. 
Groups of cattle lie here and there upon the grass in drowsy tranquil- 
lity. Farther on is a richly wooded hill, over the summit of which a 
slender cataract dashes down in the sunshine like molten silver, and 
we seem as we look upon it to hear the distant rushing of its waters. 
On the right, rising above a small grove, appears the Abbey itself, 
looking bright and peaceful in the sun. Beyond, we catch a glimpse 
of a bridge thrown over the stream, and smoke curling up from some 
Arcadian village, scarcely discernible among the foldings of the hills. 
In the back-ground, light summer clouds stretch in long strips over 
the summits of lofty hills, and others of more volume diversify the 
sky. ‘This is a mere list of the elements, if we may so express our- 
selves, of the landscape, whose beauty arises from the inexpressible 
harmony with which they are blended together, This harmony can- 
not be represented by words ; or, if it can, it must be by the words of 
an artist-author like Mr. Hazlitt, who has the power of painting in syl- 
lables. In Richmond Hill, another engraving from a drawing by 
Turner, the sky is rich even to luxuriance, and the eye is carried over 
the subjacent plain toa great distance. The beauty of a level thickly- 
wooded country, intersected by a noble river, is extremely well ex- 
pressed. But we think the artist has not made the declivity of the 
hill sufficiently felt. Perhaps a downward view from the side or 
summit of an eminence of moderate height, is never very fine in 
painting, when the back ground is nothing but an interminable flat. 
The Lovers’ Quarrel, by Rolls, from a drawing by Newton, is a very 
fine engraving. The look of mortified affection with which the lady 
returns the miniature, and the arch suppressed laugh in the face of the 
maid, are exquisitely depicted. Perhaps the lady may appear a trifle 
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too mature, but this is hardly a fault. The hero of the piece, however, 
is by no means a chef-d’euvre. Besides the appearance of foppish- 
ness, which is natural enough, there is an air of absolute silliness, of 
paltry vanity abashed, in his countenance, which raises one’s contempt. 
We cannot expect phrenological exactness in every engraving ; but 
a clever artist ought to be aware that there is no dignity in a forehead 
sneaking backward immediately above the eye-brows, and taking re- 
fuge under the hair. A double chin, too, is a sad ornament for a 
lover: yet Mr. Newton has contrived, by making his hero toss his 
head in a perilous manner, to give him the appearance of having one. 
But, setting aside the gentleman’s visage, every thing in the engraving 
is extremely good. The Kiss, from a design by a Resch, (after 
the beautiful outline by Moses, taken from Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’) is 
likely from the subject to be a favourite with some at least of our 
readers, There are other engravings, however, of a higher merit 
than this: as, ‘ The Riyals,’ from a drawing by Leslie; ‘The For- 
saken,’ (the face, however, a little too young,) by Newton ; and others, 
which we need not enumerate. 

The literary merits of the volume are, as we have said, very great, 
much greater than in the volume of last year. The pieces, too, are ge- 
nerally of a much livelier kind, and have occasionally a dash of humour. 
Undoubtedly, this is much better than those lamentable tales and 
ditties so fashionable two or three years ago, and still more in vogue 
than is desirable. Not that we would proscribe all pathetic pieces 
without exception ; there are two in the present Souvenir which we 
would not willingly have lost—the ‘ Two Pictures,’ and ‘ The Protegé.’ 
Our objection lies against such only as are systematically saddened, 
merely because the writer considers it much less vulgar to sigh and 
look melancholy, than to laugh. The poetry of the volume, much 
superior to that contained in any work of the kind, is generally of a 
pleasing cast. It has more marks of diligent polishing, that is, of ge- 
nius, about it, than the poetry we are accustomed to meet with in perio- 
dicals. One of the best pieces in the collection is, ‘ The Luck of 
Eden Hall,’ by Mr. Wiffen. The principal idea was undoubtedly 
borrowed from ‘ The Flower and Leaf’ of Chaucer; but in its deve- 
velopment Mr. Wiffen has displayed much playful ingenuity. At 
page 178, there is another very pretty copy of verses by the same 
writer, entitled ‘ Stanzas for Music.’ There is something extremely 
pleasing in Miss Landon’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ Mrs. Hemans, a more 
experienced poetess, has also contributed several charming pieces, 
The Literary Souvenir is, indeed, indebted to both; and the variety, 
arising from the different tastes and talents of its contributors, consti- 
tutes for the general reader one of its greatest charms. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE OF INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Your residence in India must have made you thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the almost insurmountable difficulties that the many, or 
the individual alike, have to encounter, ere what they deem “ griev- 
ances,” can reach those in whose power it lies, to redress them ; I mean 
the Honourable the Court of Directors. If several persons present a 
respectful memorial they are guilty of a breach of ‘‘ General Orders ;” 
if an individual presents one (on a subject perhaps affecting the whole 
body to which he belongs, and who are as much interested in it as 
himself,) it is either thrown aside altogether, or he is regarded as a 
troublesome and dissatisfied ‘‘ Individual,” and is fortunate if neg- 
lect alone is the consequence of his memorial. Being well aware that 
your very intelligent Journal is extensively circulated amongst those 
concerned in Indian affairs, (especially the Directors) and will be ever 
open to temperate discussion, I solicit the indulgence of being per- 
mitted through its channels to state a few facts and make a few obser- 
vations, relative to the anomalous and neglected condition of the Me- 
dical Department of the Company’s Army, on the three Presidencies 
alike ; and I cannot entertain the most distant doubt that, should the 
two points I more especially mean to touch upon be ever fairly laid 
before the Honourable Court for their consideration, that the Medical 
Department would even with the same liberality and justice that 
every other branch of the army has, by the late arrangements. 

First, in regard to the hardship (not to say inconsistency) of there 
being no higher permanent rank for the Company’s Medical Officers 
than that of Surgeon, giving the rank of Captain only ; yet three 
higher grades are established, giving TEMPORARY rank, as that of 
Major to staff, and superintending Surgeon, and the other that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel to Members of the Medical Board; which hold 
good in claims for prize money, choice of quarters, and the usual 
privileges attaching to those ranks. In his Majesty’s service there is 
no retrogradation. A King’s Medical Officer having attained the 
rank of Deputy, or Inspector of Hospitals, continues to hold it, and 
should the length of his services entitle him to retire, he does so as 
matter of course, with the pay attached to that rank. The next 
point that I trust will some day or another meet the consideration of 
the Honourable Court, is the very inadequate pensions which Me- 
dical Officers can retire upon, in comparison with their Military bre- 
thren. I say very inadequate, considering the expensive course of 
study necessary to form a well-educated Medical Officer, and the 
late age at which he lands in India, when he cannot be less than on 
the verge of three and twenty, whereas the Military Officer may not 
be seventeen. It may be said in reply that the period of service is 
only seventeen years for the Medical, while it is two and twenty for 
the Military Officer; and this, on a superficial view, appears to place 
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the parties on a level. But it will not be found so on looking at what 
actually takes place ; for no man scarcely ever does retire upon Sur- 
geon’s pay, (about 190/. per annum.) ‘Then comes the next step : 
the Superintending Surgeon, entitling him to 300/. per annum, and 
here lies a hardship indeed; to claim this, he must serve ¢:v0 more 
years; and should he then by unusual good fortune, get a seat in the 
Medical Board, he is entitled to 500/. per annum. But here again, 
two. more years’ service are required to establish this claim, so that 
he will have completed twenty one years’ actual service in India, and 
the Military Officer has only twenty two. No such restriction, however, 
is laid upon them ; the Captain is promoted to a Majority to-morrow, 
and the following day to a Lieutenant-Coloneley, upon the rank and 
pay of which he can immediately retire. The very great uncertainty 
of life in India, scarcely justifies a man in looking forward to a seat in 
the Board; the present senior member of the Madras Medical Board, 
has been between thirty and forty years in the service, and so had 
the last member that retired. The senior member going out every 
fourth year, is an advantage not extended at present to the Madras 
Presidency.) ‘That the Medical Officer, from whom so much is ex- 
pected, and whose duties in the field especially (as 1 well know) are 
so arduous, and often so distressing, (in the Mahratta campaigus of 
1817, 18, and 19, the casualties amongst the Medical Officers, ex- 
ceeded those of every other branch of the army) should have the 
loaves and fishes dealt out to him so sparingly in reward, is much to 
be regretted ; however, I cannot think that our Honourable Masters 
will forget us much longer (although a memorial of the same purport 
as this paper was lately rejected,) and i feel assured we have much 
to hope for from their justice and liberality, which, | believe, it is 
their wish to deal out with an even hand to all their servants. 1 be- 
lieve we are precisely, or nearly so, on the same footing that we were 
in 1796 or 94, and in that respect stand alone. 

As the above remarks and sentiments are, I may venture to assert, 
not those of myself alone, but the whole Medical Body, I am sure the 
insertion of this paper in your ‘ Herald,’ will be a great favour, (and, 
perhaps, a benefit,) conferred on them, as well as your servant, 

CuIRURGUS. 


Camp, Secundrabad, April Gth, 1825, 





GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP OF BRITISH INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sirn,—When power is used only to be abused; when honesty 
meets with reprobation, and villany is sheltered by authority ; when 
sanguinary measures are adopted to suppress the murmurs of the 
oppressed, and the wailings of the widow and orphan are alike dis- 
regarded,—the affections of the governed must speedily be alienated ; 
distrust and hatred will take place of loyalty and respect; and even 
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submission will cease to be practised, so soon as it shall be freed from 
the influence of compulsion. 

The public attention has of late been attracted, in an unusual 
degree, to the state of affairs in our East India possessions; and the 
conduct of the ‘ Governor-General’ has in consequence been the 
subject of much discussion. It is not necessary to single out for ani- 
madversion any particular act of my Lord Ambherst’s government. We 
see numerous failures crowded into a short administration; and 
although results of a nature so uniformly disastrous do justify the 
supposition of a wilful mismanagement, yet the British nation, as if 
seorning to retaliate, will not at once proceed to his Lordship's con- 
demnation, but, actuated by a feeling of mercy, will rather suspend 
even their censure of an individual, waiting with patience, in the 
fervent wish that some explanation may be produced, calculated at 
least to palliate the apparent criminality of his proceedings. His 
Lordship may derive profitable instruction from the humanity which 
has thus been extended towards himself ; and the example may not 
prove unworthy of his own particular imitation. 

But the task of defending the public measures of my Lord Am- 
herst, (for his pee persecutions he may be made to answer per- 
sonally hereafter,) must devolve on those whose sagacity enabled 
them to predict the peculiar fitness of his Lordship for so exalted an 
appointment. Such prescience may go nigh to work a miracle, and 
truly, for the successful defence of such a career, the aid of super- 
natural agency may be requisite. 

Private accounts from Bengal agree in representing imbecility as 
characteristic of their ruler; but surely, then, he should not be per- 
mitted to revel unrestrained, and perpetuate his vagaries by a 
persevering obstinacy. 1 would deny him the right of claiming ex- 
emption from the penalties of error. But if my Lord Amherst be only 
a weak man, (and some may take this to be the head and front of 
his ofiending,) the evil can and ought to be remedied, by his imme- 
diate recall from a situation, the affairs of which he has afforded such 
frequent and lamentable proofs of his incapacity to administer. Yet, 
as we cannot expect reparation for the past, so we can never cease to 
lament that the Governor-Generalship of British India, a post of such 
distinguished elevation, of such vast responsibility and trust, should . 
originally have been conferred upon an individual already signalized 
by a failure, and who presented himself as candidate for the office 
distinguished, alone, by the ill success which had attended the only 
previous public act of his life. 


INSPECTOR. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON THE STATE OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


Tue last Number of the ‘Westminster Review’ contains an article 
on the state of British India, the whole of which we recommend to 
the especial attention of our readers in England, to whom that 
work is equally accessible with our own: and these we shall leave to 
make their own reflections on the subject. There are so many ob- 
stacles, however, to the rapid and extensive circulation of the best 
works in our distant dependencies, that this excellent article, if con- 
fined to the pages of the Journal in which it originally appeared, 
would not be seen by thousands there, to whom it is of the utmost 
importance that its truths should reach. The old established news- 
papers of England that reach the colonies, are too much occupied 
with the fleeting matters of the day to give even a column to the 
further extension of truth found in a review; and the newspapers of 
the colonies themselves, at least in that quarter of the world to which 
the article in question more especially relates, dare not, if they would, 
republish any portion of it that might be offensive to their rulers, as 
banishment and ruin would be the immediate reward of such un- 
pardonable insolence ! 

These considerations have induced us to transfer some of the prin- 
cipal passages of the Review to the pages of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
as by that means the benevolent and public-spirited object of the 
writer will be most effectually obtained, by having his sentiments 
submitted to thousands in the East, to the remotest parts of which 
this work now penetrates ; and we shall have our reward in the plea- 
sure of being instrumental to the further spread of truths and senti- 
ments in which we tully concur. Notwithstanding our extracts are 
copious, there will be much remaining in the article itself to re- 
commend the perusal of the whole to those readers to whom the 
original work is accessible. We give the paragraphs in consecutive 
order ; and though many intermediate sentences are omitted, the con- 
nexion is sufficiently preserved to leave the powerful reasoning of the 
whole unimpaired. 

Tn India, as every where else, publicity is the 7 security against mis- 
tule, the only guarantee for government. The press is the most 
important organ of publicity ; it is the organ by which appeals are made to 
all space and all time. It is the witness which brings home all evidence to 
the great tribunal of public opinion. It has a voice, or ought to have a 
voice, for the many as well as for the few; for the few as well as for the 
many. [ts touchstone is the well-being of society. No honest man can 
wish to stifle its decrees. A wise man would seek to array them in all 
Py ee authority. The sympathy, the sanction, of the many gives thé 

ighest conceivable influence to the few: the influence of wisdom, and vir- 
tue, and power combined—an influence always efficient and irresistible. 

The remoteness of the Indian Government from the control of the British 
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public, makes it most important that opinion there should have its fullest 
influence, and that every channel should be opened through which it can 
make itself heard. The universal law, that the violence which finds vent 
is less dangerous than the violence which is repressed, has no exception in 
British India. In all those epochs of the annals of the res geste Anglorum 
in that country, when insubordination, and excess, feuds, and mutinies 
raged, the press was fettered and voiceless. During the brief periods, few 
and far between, when the press was permitted to speak out and do its 
natural duty, as the sentinel and watchman of the Government, apprizing it 
of danger, and watching over abuse, domestic peace prevailed. On the 
other hand, all the menacing intestine shocks that have put our power in 
India to extreme hazard, have occurred under the strictest censorship or 
restraint on the press. But it is not only on British misdeeds that a free 
press would operate beneficially, it would root out those Indian supersti- 
tions and cruelties whose records fill the mind with shuddering horror. The 
Native press had already begun, when it received its death-blow from the 
Governor-General Adam, and Judge Macnaghten, names thus saved from 
natural oblivion, to discuss many of the questions of Hindoo faith and 
practice ; and the discussion would have done more than all the power of 
legislation, to check the monstrous observances of ignorant and benighted 
India. Was it nothing for civilization, was it nothing for Christianity, to 
have engaged the natives of India quietly and temperately to reason on the 
subject of their errors? Would the burnings of widows on their husbands’ 
funeral pile, the drownings of the sick and the aged on the banks of the 
Ganges, the crushings of Juggernaut’s car, have remained unchecked by 
better and sounder views of right and wrong? Or is it not to be feared, 
after all, that despotism chooses to keep its subjects unenlightened and un- 
improved, in order to make them the more ready and the less inquiring ser- 
vants of misrule, whether as instruments or victims? 

The definition of the crimes which shall be considered as warranting the 
deprivation of a license, is worthy, however, of being recorded, if it were 
only to register the heartless insult which follows them, that they “impose 
no irksome restraints ou the publications of matters of general interest, pro- 
vided they are conducted with the temper and decorum which the Govern- 
ment has a right to expect from them, living under its protection; neither 
do they preclude individuals from offering, in a temperate and decorous 
manner, through the public newspapers or other periodical works, their own 
views and sentiments relative to matters affecting the interests of the com- 
munity.” We will give the ordinance entire—an ordinance which obtained 
its first official sanction from a Judge sitting alone on the bench in the very 
Court appointed to protect the people of India from the oppressions of 
British misrule ; an ordinance which gave the Government a legal authority 
to crush, summarily, and without form or trial, any person determined or 
disposed to utter a truth unpalatable to power. 

pon this follows a “regulation” prohibiting the peracanens and de- 
creeing the confiscation, of types or printing-presses held without a license, 
and at the same time authorising the Governor-General in Council to pre- 
vent the circulation of any work whatsoever. And thus, by a single enact- 
ment, and without the slightest reference either to the East India Company 
or the British Government, a temporary Governor-General, an ephemeral 
locum-tenens, aided and abetted -by an ephemeral and temporary Chief- 
Justice, during an accidental absence of every other Judge, has ventured to 
put the press of British India in a situation as degraded as the press of Spain 
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under Ferdinand the Ingrate, or that of Russia under Alexander the Mag- 
unanimous, 

It is perfectly clear to us, that this notable piece of legislation, which 
sacrifices the best security for well-being and good government of many, 
many millions of individuals, had its origin solely in spite against one. And 
is it not intolerable, even supposing Mr. Buckingham’s conduct to have 
been as bad as his enemies would fain make it, is it not monstrous that the 
whole population of India should be insulted and degraded, in order to 
enable a fugitive Governor-General to wreak his vengeance on a banished 
Englishman,—on an Englisman whom he had already visited with persecu- 
tion in every possible shape? Such short-sighted rulers as these would 
extinguish the sun because he had scorched a flower ; they would shut up 
the water-sources of heaven, because a fly had been drowned iu the rain. 

In India, where free discussion has been deprecated and decried as 
dangerous to the stability of the Government and to the well-being of the 
people, it is not a little curious to see an appeal made to it by its most in- 
veterate enemies. Mr. Adam, ill satisfied with the eulogies, which roll in 
an almost unvarying course towards every man, and every thing, which is 
associated with rule and with power, looked round for something of purer 
and brighter fame, and asked applause from that very public whose voice 
he had stifled, whose opinions he had scorned, whose sanction he dared 
not anticipate. And this exhibition of himself and his measures, grotesquely 
arrayed in the dogmatism of self-applause, yet betraying his own weakness 
and dissatisfaction, is a most amusing and instructive one. This “state- 
ment of facts, connected with the removal from India of Mr. Bucxingham,” 
displays all the pompous insolence of irrespousible power, curiously bleuded 
with the timidity of conscious feebleness and errer. He assumes, that to 
differ with Government, to express an opinion in dissent fiom its measures, 
is in itself a crime, and then Hs round him his unqualified vituperations 
against the criminals. Mr. Adam should have published no “ statement of 
facts.” A single “ sic volo” would have been more emphatic,—a “ sic 
jubeo” more argumentative ; and he might have stored up the rest of the 
apothegm for future use. 

It is an excellent thing to get at the rationale of despotism, and to listen 
to its exposure from its own lips. We recommend Mr. Adam’s “ state- 
ment” to the perusal of those for whom it was noé intended ; we solicit the 
serious consideration of the many for that which was meant only for the 
udmiration of the few. Let them. study the logic of power ; its hollow pre- 
tensions to meekness and wisdom and virtue; its tremendous drafts on 
public confidence or public credulity ; its pride, that apes humility ; its 
cruelty and injustice, which take the name of expediency. Let them see 
how a weak reason, supported by authority, is made to crush a strong one 
which emanates from a popular source. Let them mark how arbitrary will 
can trample truth, intellect, and integrity into the dust ; and out of all that 
is passed and all that is passing, mankind will assuredly learn at last, that 
irresponsible sway is a curse alike to those who are subjected to it and to 
those who wield it; and that there is no security against misrule, but in the 
scrutinizing ever-exerted activity of public opinion. 

What are we to think,—what dare we think, of judges any where, who 
avow their dislike to be subjected to the commentaries and criticisms of the 
people, and shelter their official acts from discussion, under the shallow pre- 
text of keeping up their dignity ? dignity, forsooth, that can be bolstered up 
by gagging and silencing! Yet, let us not wonder at the Company's ser- 
vants moving this criminal weakness, with such an example before them as 
that of the King’s Judges, wholly independent of the Company or its local 
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Government, who have not scrupled to accept and profit, for years back, by 
a distinct protection and guarantee against all disagreeable comments on 
their public acts. It is fitting that this most base and infamous of all the 
many base and infamous deeds of English courtly judges, should be well 
and distinctly made known to all England, and it shall not be our fault if 
these good deeds be longer hid under a bushel. 

To add to the indignation every honest free man ought to feel at such 
meanness of vaunted English Judges, and, as if to complete the self-degra- 
dation of this royal tribunal, expressly set up to protect the people against 
the despotism of the Governments, the Court, it appears, notwithstanding 
all the declamations of those natives and half-castes, who thus lost their 
undisputed privilege of free printing, did stoop then and there, to give 
Mr. Adam’s edicts that force of formal law which, theretofore, had been 
wanting to make the crushing of the press, and ruin of its laborious and 
honest conductors, effectual. And this is not mere empty threat for an 
editor: Mr. Fair has just been transported without trial, by Governor 
Elphinstone, at the instigation of Mr. Justice Chambers, for supposed reflec- 
tions on his judicial conduct. 

In this state is the press in India, and this illegal and un-English edict, 
we blush to speak it, has subsequently been solemnly confirmed, as being 
not contrary to English law, by a picked Privy Council, sitting under the 
sanction of an oath, as a jeidictal, not a political board. How far it merited 
that character, may be guessed by the fact, that of sixteen members present, 
four were cabinet ministers, including the President of the Board of Control, 
who had already prejudged and approved the case; four members of the 
same Board, the two Crown lawyers, the Chancellor, Deputy Gifford, the 
three Chief Justices, a Civilian, and a retired Indian Judge, who had for- 
merly submitted to the shelter of protection against scrutiny. 

In fact, all experience and history are against the assertion, that misrepre- 
sentation of the acts of a truly honest and good government ever succeeded 
in alienating the affections of the people, where the press was free. No 
exhortations ever persuaded a well-governed nation to rebel against their 
benefactors, their virtuous and intelligent rulers. And we cannot consent 
that the evidence of all time should be forgotten, or set aside, to please the 
fears, the passions, or the corrupt purposes of the privileged few. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more groundless than these apprehensions of 
general insurrection, while our government is only bearably—decently 
good. The Mahommedans are too few, too weak, to overthrow us if they 
would—the Hindoos have no motive to attempt it, ‘if they could. Our 
natural alliance is with the immense numerical majority of conquered, 
against the minority of more energetic men who have before sub- 
dued the Hindoos, and who would be their masters still, but that we have 
conquered them. There have, indeed, been dreadful provincial revolts 
even against us, like that of Cuttack; but these originate in atrocious op- 

ression, and proconsular misrule, as subsequent inquiry has proved. It 
18, indeed, strange, that such causes do not more frequently produce similar 
effects. For one instance of the breaking out of resistance against in- 
tolerable. despotism, a thousand might be quoted of patient, silent, sub- 
missive endurance. When, however, such insurrections do occur, they are 
terrible, fierce, and desperate, not only from the barbarous condition of 
the poor wretches whom sufferings pare: Pes to despair, but because the 
Government, by its self-denying ordinances against the press, shutting its 
eyes and ears to the best sources of information, is never apprized of im- 
pending danger, and enabled to correct errors or punish crimes, or even 
to prepare for battle by previous precautionary arrangement. Its means 
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of information are the tainted sources of the oppressors themselves. These 
“ regular channels” may either mystify, conceal, or delude, their masters, 
or are themselves in darkness and ignorance, created by their subordinate 
and interested regular channels and functionaries. A free press might 
throw light on every part of the field of inquiry; but “ they love darkness 
rather than light.” 

Unless, however, the expressions of interest in the happiness of India be 
a hollow, heartless, mockery and insult, the Indian Government must be 
made amenable to public opinion; the ctvit sopy must be compelled to 
do their duty to those they govern, and there is no other etlicient compul- 
sion in India or anywhere else than the control of popular reprobation for 
misdoings. aby must be deterred from evil themselves, and must cause 
their millions of native underlings, the petty officers of justice, police, 
revenue, customs, trading and manufacturing monopolies, &c. to abstain 
from pillaging the timid and helpless peasants under the cloak, real or as- 
pied of their masters’ authority. Nay, more, the government, whose 
plenary and despotic influence spreads through all the provinces, must be 
taught to invite the comments and animadversions of that part of its sub- 
jects who are able to benefit and improve it by these strictures, An honest 
Governor ought not to complain; he ought rather to rejoice in and to 
profit by the commentaries of his dependents, who can only animadvert ; 
for all power of reforming or changing is vested in the governors conjointly 
witht wo or three councillors from the civil body, who, with the state secre- 
taries and heads of departments, engross all substantial influence. In 
truth; the secret is here. It is the apprehension that a free press would 
penetrate into the dark places of corruption; that it would unveil the 
abominations and mysteries of patronage and power ; that it would expose 
that dishonest policy which makes the well-being of thousands subservient 
to the enrichment of a few; it is the dread of censure; the desire of con- 
cealment ; the weakness of self-conviction, that shrink from the scrutiny 
of the public eye. Danger, indeed! There is danger in giving equal pro- 
tection to good or bad government; in sheltering oppression ; and ward- 
ing off all attacks from extortion, violence, or injustice, when perpetrated 
by those in authority. For a time the degradation of the Hindoos may 
protect us from the re-action of their sufferings on our misdeeds ; but a 
new era is arriving; anew race is growing up in India ; the dispropor- 
tion between the conquerors and the conquered is daily increasing; the 
half-castes will become, ere long, the natural and intellectual citizens of 
the east. They will have Indian sympathies blended with European know- 
ledge. Are they to be forgotten in our calculations of the future, or is our 
legislation of that blind and reckless character which thinks nothing of the 
coming time, and makes no preparation for, and pays no regard to, those 
inevitable prognostics, which guide the wise and prudent in their plans 
and purposes ? 

Tt may be useful to our readers, as a preparation for what we shall here- 
after have to say on colonization and interchange of productions between 
India and England, that they set themselves in the mean time gravely to 
ponder the questions which follow. 

We ask accordingly—solemnly and soberly do we ask—what must be the 
condition of India, ruled as it is by a Company here, feebly controlled by 
the Crown; and by a Government there, shunning publicity and responsi- 
bility? Truth and honesty will confirm the facts which we have embodied 
in a few questions; and thus embodied, and thus connected, we are per- 
suaded they will make their way to the understandings of the wise, and the 
sympathies of the good. 
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What, we ask, must be the condition of any country, witeRE the mo- 
nopoly of office is vested in a distinct and separate class, into which no 
native talent can obtain admission, no aptitude found out of its privileged 
circle can serve for initiation; a circle whose members are responsible to 
one another alone, the lower functionaries being only dependent on the 
higher, and succeeding them, in turn, by almost regular gradations ; the 
power under which they act to-day being the power they will wield to- 
morrow, and which they are not likely to wish should be checked or 
curtailed ? 

Wuere every functionary, the judges not excepted, holds office simply 
during the good pleasure of the Government; where not only office, but 
rank, fortune, and station, depend on the Government; where there are no 
nobles, nor landed aristocracy, no universities, no associations, no’ free 
courts ; where the many have no representatives, no delegates, no means 
whatever of addressing the government collectively, or, in other words, effica- 
ciously ? 

Wuenre to assemble for deliberation or petitioning, without a special 
permission, is unlawful ; where it is unlawful to print or publish, or to 
possess printing materials, and equally so to make use of any book, which 
the Government may choose to think obnoxious ? 


Wuenre there are no channels for the safe expression of complaints, no 
instrument for the redress of grievances; where the courts of justice are 
dilatory and expensive, frequently situated at many days’ journey from the 
abode of complainants, hemmed in with a thousand forms, and all proceed- 
ings encumbered with heavy taxation; how can such means of redress 
ayail the black and starving peasant—how can he contend with delays and 


corruptions agaiust a white oppressor, rich and powerful ? 

Wuenre the important class of half-castes seem wholly neglected or for- 
gotten, or blended as “ natives” with the mass of the black population— 
removed, at an incalculable distance, from the whites (whose children they 
are), in spite of talents and attainments frequently of a high order? 


Wuere the whole of the native population, whether Mussulmans or 
Jlindoos, are shut out from any but the lowest walks of the public service, 
the “ command of a platoon” being the highest military post, and the 
most distinguished civil office not more elevated ; while strangers uncon- 
nected with and unattached to the soil—mere birds of passage—possess 
and monopolize all power, all influence, all wealth, all dignity, and gather- 
ing together all they are able, migrate at the earliest moment to the 
mother country? =~ 


Wuene the ban of perpetual sterility, and a barrier to all agricultural 
improvement, is laid upon the land by the intolerable tribute exacted from 
the cultivator; where there is no possession that can be called proprietor- 
ship ; where the absorption of so much of the produce of the soil by the 
Government as leaves the barest means of support to the farmer and pea- 
sant, deprives them of the motive and the power of bettering their con- 
dition ? 

Wuenre the English who conquered, and the Indians who were subdued, 
are alike shut out from the benefits which the establishment of Europeans, 
as possessors of land, would necessarily presace to both by the introduction 
of European wealth, skill, industry, and knowledge; where the insecurity 
of property and of person (Europeans being liable to instant and arbityary 
deportation) interferes with the success of every pursuit ¢ 
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Wuenre the sole possessors of all power are unconnected with the general 
feelings or general interests of the people, are distinct and divided from the 
Indian races, come into the country empty-handed, and hurry from it. as 
soon as they are sufficiently loaded with spoil—a country whence wealth is 
always flowing out, wealth extracted from the miserable to glut the rapa- 
cious, but never rolling in ? 


Wuere the governed, whatever their caste or colour, have not—no, not 
one of them, the smallest voice, or portion of a voice, in choosing any one 
of the numerous functionaries placed over them, whether high or low, 
white or black, civil or military, medical, legal, or clerical; although even 
in the sinks of European despotism, the people, under some pretence, or 
by some usage or habit, have at least the shadow of some popular privi- 
leges, some parish, or municipal, or commercial, or collegiate influence ? 
In Spain itself, as in the Spanish colonies, while under the Spanish yoke, 
the people’s voice was heard in the Ayantamientos, Cabildos, and Juntas : 
and under the Hindoo institutions of India, the zemindar, the village chief, 
the village watchmen, tradesmen and petty functionaries, but, above all, 
the village jurors of the Pauchayet, appear to have been more or less se- 
lected by the votes of their little communities. But now in British India, 
from the most insignificant of the swarms of venal and miserable natives 
that wield a constable’s staff, or keep the night watch of the streets, up to 
the highest functionary, aL. are appointed without the knowledge, partici- 
pation, or consent of any of the governed, however respectable trom caste, 
education, or property. In such a state of things, the tree of hope within 
man (if such a bemg can be called man) is withered. Being wretched to- 
day, he is indifferent about to-morrow. lle begets, as he was begotten, to 
the inheritance of thankless toil, a toil which produces to him no wealth, 
and promises to him no amelioration. He approximates to the servile 
state—a degree only, above the animal condition : 


Wuenre these inhabitants, poor and wretched as they are, pay not only 
for a costly local government, not only for the charges of wars and the in- 
terests of debts incurred without their concurrence and without any benefit 
to them; not only for the jobs, and pensions, and extravagance of the 
secondary government at the East India House, but for a ¢hird government, 
called the Board of Control: so that, in point of fact, this miserable people, 
in a very imperfect state of civilization ; without accumulation of capital, 
actual or in near prospect; wretchedly housed; all but quite al ; 
supporting existence on a handful of mce and a pinch of dirty salt; and 
painfully and primitively scratching the unmanured and never fallow 
earth, for a yearly harvest; this unfortunate people, to whom we have not 
communicated our arts, our sciences, our capital, our liberal institutions, or 
seareely any thing really worth their having, are actually saddled with the 
intolerable expenses of three Governments abroad and at home, cumbrous 
and costly! Are THESE THINGS TRUL? If so—OuUGhYy SUCH THINGS 
TO BE? 








———s 


INDICATIONS OF THE OPINIONS ENTERTAINED IN INDIA 
REGARDING MR. BUCKINGHAM. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Si1r,—I have observed that the ‘Asiatic Journal,’ and a certain late 
Sunday paper, (now no more,) are very careful to pick out and circulate 
here any effusion of malice against you they may find in the Indian Pa- 
pers, under the control of your enemies; and that these ‘‘ best public 
instructors” at the same time carefully abstain from publishing any- 
thing that is written in your defence. As far as their power extends 
they circulate the calumny without the refutation, and suppress 
entirely what is spoken to your credit by your friends in the East. 
Delicacy has, no doubt, prevented you from doing yourself justice in 
this respect; but I hold that your character is too much public pro- 
perty, and too important to the cause of freedom, with which it has 
been long identified, that for any such scruples you should suffer the 
hireling advocates of your enemies to create a false impression on the 
public mind here, as to the opinion entertained of you in India. This 
is no doubt the object of their garbled extracts of whatever is most ma- 
liciously said against you, while the favourable side of the picture is kept 
by them entirely out of view. As their trade is merely to diffuse the 
bane, I request your permission to present the antidote. The Calcutta 
newspaper, called the ‘ Weekly Messenger,’ lately contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

We have received a Copy of an Engraving of Mr, Buckingham, and 
though the artist has thought fit to remain in modest concealment, ‘ blush- 
ing perhaps to find its fame,’ yet it is evidently the work of a practised 
hand, and is in point of execution a very superior performance. The de- 
signs above and below the picture, indicative, the former of the editorial 
and ‘the latter of the nautical capacity of the original, are, we think, ex- 
tremely well conceived and beautifully done, while a feeling of melan- 
choly is excited by the view of the reversed anchor, the broken masts, and 
other signs emblematical of ruined fortunes. 


The reason which induced a skilful artist to conceal his name is suf- 
ficiently obvious in a country where transportation without trial is 
suspended over the head of every man who ventures to express sym- 
pathy for the victim of persecution. So expressive a manifestation of 
public regard roused the dark malignity of the Editor of ‘ John Bull’, 
(the successor of Mr. Greenlaw), who wears a mask like the ancient 
Friend of Bankes, and is supposed to be no other than the notorious 
Dr. Bryce himself. This is significantly hinted in the contemporary 
prints, which express doubts whether the Editor be a ‘ black sheep’ 
or a ‘black shepherd’, but are satisfied that, whatever be the colour of 
his coat, the sentiments contained in his paper can only proceed from 
a black heart. His cold-blooded sneers at your misfortunes, of which 
he was probably a principal cause, and at the sympathy they have ex- 
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cited in his fellow-citizens, appear to have roused a very strong feel- 
ing of indignation in the Calcutta community, Ina contemporary 
paper, the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’, now edited, I am told, by one of the Bar- 
risters of the Supreme Court, a gentleman whose conduct is highly 
spoken of in India as a pattern of editorial propriety, I find the following 
paragraph on the subject :-— 


We mentioned in our last that the ‘ Weekly Messenger’ had noticed the 
Engraving of Mr. Buckingham recently published, and spoken of it in favour- 
able terms. The writer of the article also ventures to say that the emblema- 
tical designs above and below the Portrait are well conceived aud beautifully 
done, while a feeling of melancholy is excited by that portion of them which 
is indicative of ruined fortunes. This unlucky display of sympathy for the 
unfortunate, calls forth from the Editor of the ‘John Bull,’ or the writer of the 
Editorial articles in it, at least, one of those malignant effusions which have 
so often graced the pages of that paper, and are evidently the emanations of a 
heart tilled with hatred, envy, and all uncharitableness. 

The emblems of ruined fortunes in the engraving of Mr. Buckingham are, 
he opines, the wrong ‘ insignia’ by which to excite the wished-for feeling of 
melancholy ; ‘ for if,’ adds this unknown and inimitable moralist and moral- 
izer too, ‘if a man will break the tools of his own trade, he deserves less pity, 
than contempt should he suffer by his folly.’ Here we kave the essence of 
Joun Butt’s morality—a specimen of his sublime conception of the mild 
spirit of Christianity, which inculcates charity toali men. We have only two 
objections to the [Bull’s} doctrine—the oue general and the other particular, 
and applying immediately to the case before us. Our general objection is, 
that it is equally contrary to Christianity and to humanity to feel only con- 
tempt for a man’s misfortunes, merely because they are procured by his own 
folly, Our particular objection to the doctrine that-Mr. Buckingham deserves 
contempt, because his misfortunes were so produced, is, that it is utterly un- 
true. His misfortunes are produced by an adherence to his principles, and by 
their bold and steady maintenance, in defiance of the threats or the tempta- 
tions of power, and at the sacrifice of time, fortune, and prospects. For this, 
we say, he deserves not contempt, but honour; and for the losses he has in- 
curred by bis zealous efforts in the cause he has undertaken to advocate, he 
merits and has the sympathy of every mind not warped by prejudice or poison- 
ed against him by the overflowing gall of a never-dying hatred. 

Had Mr. Buckingham deserted his principles and bowed the knee to Baal, 
—-had he become the ready tool and flatterer of power, the equally ready 
calumniator of manly independence, he would not now have been abused in 
the ‘John Bull’ for his folly, however he might elsewhere have been con- 
demned for his meanness and hypocrisy ; he would not now have been in a 
condition to excite the sympathy, however much he might then have really 
merited the contempt, of every manly and honourable mind. 

We have praised Mr. Buckingham because we honour him as a man and 
respect his talents as a writer; we have never sought the road to place and 
preferment through the devious paths of unprincipled hypocrisy ; we have 
never been the servile flatterers of the men we detest, for the sake of the 
good things in their gift, nor the secret calumniators of the man we have 
injured. 


These remarks, though transplanted into the Hurkaru, appear to pro- 
ceed originally from'a new Calcutta Paper called the ‘ Columbian 
Press Gazette ;’ a title adopted, if J mistake not, from the name of 
the Press from which you issued the ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ The Ge- 
nius Loci seems still to have hovered over the writer as he penned 
these sentiments which I call upon you to publish, as highly honour- 
able to the spirit of the Indian Press in its present state of thraldom. 
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For him whom both the pen and the pencil thus strove to honour, in 
spite of the tyrants’ frown, these tokens of respect are in my estimation 
far more glorious than all the pictures and statues, and massive plate 
and fulsome addresses, which fawning sycophants have voted to the 
possessors of power in the East. Though your powerful persecutors 
have succeeded in crushing your fortunes, and suppressing public opi- 
nion among our countrymen and fellow-subjects there, these occasional 
bursts of feeling, and this clinging to the recollection of the form and 
features of one who has devoted himself in their cause, proclaim elo- 
quently the existence of that generous spirit of independence, which, 
though it may be for a while trampled on, will never, I trust, be extin- 
guished in a British community. After having struggled so long 
against persecution, both in your property and character, which last 
two judicial decisions have lately vindicated in England, it must be 
gratifying to your feelings at the moment of this triumph, to find that 
the manner in which your name is still cherished in the East, affords 
new trophies of victory over all the combined efforts of your calumnia- 
tors and oppressors. 


London, December 24th. An Otp Inpian. 


[We see no sufficient reason to refuse admission in our pages to the 
Extracts given from the Indian Papers, quoted in the foregoing Letter. 
We rejoice at any indication of returning freedom of expression in a 
country where the Reiga of Terror has prevented its exercise for so long 
a period. We have always consoled ourselves with the conviction that 
Posterity would do us justice. If this happen in our own day, however, 
so much the sweeter will be the reward—Eb. | 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A LADY SINGING, 


Her voice was the heart’s music, and she breathed 
Delicious melody—and most rich notes 
Were mingled in her song, like wild flowers wreathed, 
But sweeter than the perfumed yale which floats 
Krom spicy Serendip ' o’er moonlight boats.— 
All that was exquisite in sound to her 
Seem’d natural, as to the violet blue 
Its delicate fragrance, or as that pale hue 
Is to the spring-cherish’d primrose ; but to stir, 
To breathe, were sacrilege while such sweet song, 
Like honey-dew upon the enchanted air, 
Fell tenderly —Oh! who could listen there, 
Nor feel as if each note did but prolong 
The angel music of a happier sphere ? 
Brrxnarp Wyciirre. 








' Ceylon. 
























































SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES: OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


The ship Ganges, from Bombay the 31st of August, has brought in- 
telligence from the capital of British India, down to the 4th of that 
month, which shall be given under its proper head according to the 
natural order of its date. 

Since the close of the second Burmese campaign, the accounts from 
this quarter of India are more barren of incident than while it was 
carrying on. During active operations, marches, engagements, and 
the occupation of towns or stockades, awaken public interest, and 
keep alive our sympathy with those engaged in the contest. But now 
that the rains have overtaken them, and shut them up for months in 
tedious inactivity, their silent struggle with time, sickness, and the 
inclemency of the seasons, draws little attention. The sufferers them- 
selves have small inducement to descant on hardships attended with 
no glory, or to alarm their friends with gloomy accounts of a situation 
from which their escape is yet doubtful. All reflecting men, however, 
must expect to hear of the same melancholy effects of the climate on 
the health of our troops as in the former season. Already, indeed, 
when hardly a month of the rains had passed over their heads, the 
troops in Arracan had, according to report, suffered far more severely 
from disease than the ill-fated Rangoon expedition experienced through 
a whole sickly seasun. Private letters say (although we are almost 
afraid to quote a statement so appalling), that in one Native regiment 
not so much as a single company remained effective. It is even ru- 
moured that the number was.reduced to seventeen men! In the midst 
of this dreadful calamity, the government is said to have interfered 
with a degree of indiscretion, which, but for their former deeds at 
Barrackpore, might be called unparalleled. They have ordered that 
the sepoys who are well, shall not be allowed to attend on those who are 
sick! But, as the rigid Hindoo must not receive a morsel of food or 
a drop of water from persons beyond the pale of his faith, or of lower 
caste than himself, where, in a foreign country, can he find any one 
but a comrade to assist him in his distress? We will not believe that 
Lord Amherst and his colleagues have done a thing so insane, unless 
reason have quite deserted their councils. Whether this is not actually 
the case, we will not venture to say, while the dark transactions 
at Barrackpore still remain unjustified and unexplained, though more 
than twelve months have passed away. To the rest of the world it 
must seem strange indeed, that, under the British Government, hun- 
dreds of men may be cut down in cold blood; yet, not only do the 
authors of this act remain untried, but they are not called upon by the 
nation to state why the deed was done! While this Turkish despot- 
ism continues to be the favourite system of our Indian rulers, we shall 
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continue our efforts to unveil them by means of the Press. The fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from India which lately came into our 
hands : 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry (says the writer) employed to 
investigate the causes which led to the melancholy and deplorable occur- 
rence at Barrackpore, are not known, and oobaile never will be known. 
For my own part, I think the Government are more to blame than any 
others, and this is the common opinion. The 13th (old 1st battalion, 7th) 
was ordered round by sea from Cuttack to Chittagong, and refused to obey 
the order ;~— very naturally, and as every man of common sense would 
have anticipated. ‘They said they would willingly march to Chittagong, 
although it was the middle of the rains ; but that they did not enlist to go 
to sea, and they would rather quit the service than embark ; and the Go- 
vernment were of course obliged to _ up the point! What was the 
natural inference to be drawn from this by the men? Why, that they 
could carry any point they chose against the Government. It seems that 
a brigade of Madras infantry had been serving for some time at Chitta- 
gong, along with the Bengal troops. This brigade is said to be better 
paid than our men. As the sepoys have a great dislike to serving on the 
hills bordering on our eastern frontier, believing them to be inhabited by 
demons, and, at the same time, must be put to very great additional expense 
on account of both food and carriage when employed there, they thought 
it would be a favourable opportunity to get some addition made to their 
allowances during the war; and as the 13th carried their point, by re- 
fusing to obey the order for embarkation, it appeared certain that their 
demands would also be complied with. 

This view of the case is much too favourable to the government ; as 
it does not state the full extent of the necessity which drove the sepoys 
to claim additional allowances. The truth is, that since the scale of 
pay for our Native army was fixed, the price of provisions, we are 
told, has become in many places doubled or tripled. Consequently, 
what was then a liberal allowance, is now a bare subsistence. In un- 
dertaking a march towards the Burman territory at that period, they 
even laboured under a still greater disadvantage. Carriage cattle 
could not be procured for money, had their slender pay enabled the 
sepoys to hire them; since the government, with a full treasury at its 
command, had seized on the cattle of the surrounding country by 
force ; so that the sepoys could neither move (unless they converted 
themselves into coolies or bullocks), nor, on their scanty allowance of 
seven or eight rupees per mensem (hardly sixpence a day), support 
themselves in a country reduced almost to a state of famine. 
were the reasons stated at the time to have induced the 47th Native 
Infantry to decline attempting impossibilities. And does not the re- 
ported reduction of another regiment, of the same destination, to se- 
venteen effective men, prove that they judged correctly ? For no effect 
of climate could have proved so disastrous, unless aggravated by ex- 
traordinary privations, arising from the want of proper comforts and 
conveniences in the field—bedding, cooking utensils, and good provi- 
sions, which could not be supplied without an adequate supply of car- 
riage. In a word, the sepoys at Barrackpore, wiser than their 
commanders, saw that their infatuated taskmasters were driving 
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them like sheep to the slaughter, into the Burman jungles, merely to 
perish of want; and, like brave men, they rather chose to die where 
they were. It is to be remembered, also, that the 47th would have 
been worse off than those who are now wasting away in the enemy’s 
territory, as it was refused indulgences which the other Native regi- 
ments afterwards obtained. The letter we have quoted says, respect- 
ing the requests made by the 47th regiment : 

There is a report that, among other demands of the corps, two were, 
that the serjeant-major should be hanged, and Lieutenant-colone] Cart- 
wright dismissed the service! If this is true, there must have been some- 
thing radically wrong in the internal management of the corps; for 
- nothing but great harshness—nay, injustice, could ever, in my opinion, 
bring the sepoys to give expression to such sentiments. The Comman- 
der-in-Chief showed his opinion of Colonel Cartwright pretty plainly, by 
posting him immediately to the European regiment. I do not think 
Government will be in a hurry again to order Bengal sepoys to embark 
without their own consent, or to make the troops of different establish- 
ments serve together, without equalizing their pay. 


We shall now give an extract of a private letter on another sab- 
ject. Although it has been often noticed before in our pages, it is 
important, to present a true picture of the sentiments of the Indian 
army : 

As to the new military arrangements, the separation of the regiments 
has given rise to much dissatisfaction, and has been attended with no be- 
nefit whatever to the Company. Had they given a colonel to each batta- 
lion, and two additional captains, without separating the corps, the altera- 
tion would have been received as a very liberal boon by the European 
officers ; but by separating the battalions, the chances of supercession are 
just doubled, and as every supercession creates a great degree of disgust in 
the minds of those superseded, the quantity of this feeling is doubled also. 
The men likewise complain that all their officers have been changed, and 
that they are put under persons they never saw before, of whom they 
know nothing. The Company also suffers ; formerly, when one batta- 
lion was on service and the other was not, the former could be supplied 
with officers from the latter. This cannot be done now; and itis but too 
well known that Native troops are of no use on service without their Eu- 
ropean officers to head them. 


One very singular circumstance in the late accounts is, the reiter- 
ated contradictions about the intended movements of the Siamese. 
First, it was apprehended that they meditated an attack on our set- 
tlement of Penang, as they were collecting a large force on the 
opposite coast ; then it was said that these forces were destined not 
against us, but against the Malays. But again, it was stated ina 
Bombay paper, (of July 6th,) that, according to accounts from Cal- 
cutta, ‘* two Native regiments had been ordered for immediate em- 
barkation in the Honourable Company’s ships Hythe and Kyd, to 
proceed to Penang,” for its protection from the attack of the Siamese, 
Again, the ‘ Bengal Hurkarw’ stated positively, without doubt or qua- 
lification—‘‘ The Siamese have joined the Burmese, and upwards of 
one-half of their force is composed of them: a regular concentration 
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of their forces are expected to take place ; but the positive situation is 
either not yet determined on, or our information is incorrect.” The 
‘ Government Gazette,’ however, pretends that this is a mistake, arising 
from the similarity of the words Siam and Shaum ; and, therefore, 
that it is not the Siamese, but the people of Shaum, who are in league 
with our enemies. Now, it is difficult to conceive how a Calcutta 
Editor could mistake Shaum, which lies in the north, for Siam, which 
is to the south of the Burman empire. Besides, the two ships in 
which the Native regiments were to embark, could not be destined 
against Shaum, or they must sail overland. Nor would this new ex- 
pedition have been thought of, unless the Government had certain in- 
formation that the Siamese were plotting against us. Consequently, 
either this is actually the case, or the Government is lamentably de- 
ficient in that information which it ought to possess as to the temper 
and political views of the neighbouring states. 

It appears from accounts about the end of June, that dreadful 
weather had been experienced in the eastern districts of Bengal after 
the setting in of the rains. In the division of Noacolly alone thousands 
of lives had been lost, and cattle were also drowned in great numbers. 

A Calcutta paper states, that the ship Britannia, Captain Mackie, 
was wrecked on the 4th of January, on the Brille, a dangerous reef in 
the eastern seas, which does not appear above water, and is not 
accurately laid down in any chart. The captain, officers, and crew 
were all saved, with a considerable part of the cargo. 

Three-fourths of the Service having notified their assent to the 
terms of the Civil Fund, the scheme was to be immediately com- 
menced upon. 

According to the accounts from Calcutta near the end of July, 
great scarcity of money prevailed, and the financial difficulties of the 
Government were every day increasing. As a natural consequence, 
the exchange with England, then so high as 2s. 1d., was expected to 
advance materially. ‘The five per cent. loan has met the same fate 
with the four per cent. formerly attempted: it has not succeeded. 
And “ Treasury notes, (says the ‘ Globe,’) similar to our Exchequer 
bills, had been issued, bearing an interest of six and a half per cent.” 
Thus, in the space of about half a-year, the Government has been 
compelled to advance more than one-half in its rate of interest ; and 
if the war continue much longer, it will borrow on much more un- 
favourable terms, probably at as high a rate as the poor Nuwab of 
Hyderabad. The Company at home is experiencing the same 
necessity of advancing its rate of interest, from the pressure on its 
treasury, occasioned by its ruinous expenditure in India. 

Another extract of a private letter, lately received, gives a lively 
picture of the state of affairs, and the views entertained at the time it 
was written; but we must observe, that the situation of the troops 
spoken of in it is now very much altered; and, indeed, more than 
one half of the fine regiments here enumerated, are before this time, we 
fear, completely hors de combat, through the united effects of fatigue, 
privation, and a most destructive climate : 
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‘« We expect that the whole army, with the exception of a corps 
left to garrison Rangoon, will proceed to Prome, about 200 miles, 
where they will concentrate and canton during the rainy season, 
which commences towards the end of May, and lasts till the end of 
November. During this period the country, from being low and 
swampy, is generally under water, and military operations must be 
suspended until the cold season, when it is believed the combined 
forces from Bengal and Madras will advance upon Ummerapoora, 
the capital of the kingdom of Ava, distant about 500 miles from 
Rangoon. Ummerapoora may, perhaps, be in our power by Christmas. 
The protraction of the campaign will be severely felt at home, as the 
expenses attendant on carrying it onexceed in magnitude those of any 
military operations that have taken place in India since the attack on 
Seringapatam, in 1799. 

“ The army now in the kingdom of Ava, under the orders of Briga- 
dier-Generals Sir Archibald Campbell and Cotton, consists of the 
Governor-General’s body guard, one troop of European horse artillery, 
and a European rocket troop from Bengal, about 500 European foot 
artillery from Madras and Bengal, under Lieutenant-Colonels Hop- 
kinson and Pollock, his Majesty’s 13th, 38th, 41st, 45th, 47th, and 
89th regiments; Ist Madras European regiment, and the 3d, 7th, 
9th, 12th, 18th, 22d, 26th, 28th, 30th, 34th, 38th, and 43d Madras 
Native infantry. Of these, the 3d are at Martaban, the 7th at Mergui 
and Tavoy, the 12th at Bassein on the Irrawaddy, and the 18th at 
Pawlang. The 9th, 34th, and a provisional battalion of 1,000 men 
under Major Ogilvie, remain to garrison Rangoon, and all the other 
corps are either in advance or going up immediately. His Majesty's 
45th regiment, and the 30th Madras Native infantry, march in a 
few days, as soon as the Commissariat can collect a sufficient number 
of carts to transport the arrack and provisions. Besides the force 
already named, Brigadier-Generals Morrison and M‘Bean have 
advanced upon Arracan with his Majesty’s 44th and 94th regiments, 
about 300 European artillery, the 10th and 16th regiments of 
Madras Native infantry, and five Bengal Native regiments. This 
force, after the capture of Arracan, will move upon Prome, and join 
Sir Archibald Campbell. Brigadier-General M‘Kellar has advanced 
to Chittagong with about 4000 men; and Brigadier-Generals 
Shuldam, Donkin, and Richards, are penetrating, by Sylhet anc 
Rungpoor, in the direction of the capital. 

‘<’! should suppose, if the King of Ava persists in protracting the 
war, about 30,000 men will be before his capital in December, when 
all our divisions concentrate. 

‘« You may judge of the expense of carrying on the war by one or 
two articles. The transport service has had from 70 to 100 ships 
employed in conveying troops, stores, provisions, &c., from the be- 
ginning of March 1824. The Fort William, the largest transport, 
is hired at 25,000 rupees per month, so that this month she is entitled 
to three lacs of rupees. The smallest sized vessels are about 300 
tons, and receive about 6000 rupees per month. ‘The other great 
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article of expense is provisioning the Europeans, the country being a 
complete desert, and till very lately abandoned by the inhabitants, 
a few of whom, but in scanty numbers, are now beginning to return, 
. The Commissariat have been obliged to feed the whole army, cattle, 
&c., attached to it, with the provisions they require, by means of sea 
conveyance. For a long time the troops were fed on salt meat; but 
the scurvy broke out amongst them so dreadfully, that the medical 
oflicers declared, unless fresh provisions and vegetables, with wine 
and beer, could be procured, the European part of the army would, 
in a few months more, be annihilated. In consequence of this, a 
contract was entered into at Calcutta to supply the army with beef, 
which will yield an immense fortune to the contractor. ‘The average 
slaughter of bullocks is about twenty per day. Hay for the cavalry 
horses, and grain for them and the draught cattle, as well as rice for 
the Native army, are also sent by sea.” 


MORE “ PEACE, HARMONY, AND GOOD ORDER OF SOCIETY,” IN 
CALCUTTA, 


We have this month to record another, in addition to the many 
proofs before given, of the tranquillizing effects of the Company’s 
muzzled press. Within one year, or little more, it has given rise to 
no less than five or six of those amicable communications which 
usually terminate in what are called “ affairs of honor.” Though the 
six previous disputes went off without an actual meeting, the seventh 
(that sacred number) has not proved a mere flash in the pan. In this 
affair we see more distinctly than ever the cloven foot of that pious 
peacemaker Dr. Bryce, really the secret cause of these broils, who is 
engaged six days of the week editing a newspaper which scatters 
firebrands in society, and on the seventh mounts the pulpit in the sa* 
cred garb of a minister of that Gospel which breathes only charity 
and good-will among men. During his presence in Calcutta a per- 
petual ferment has been kept up in the community; yet while others 
are proscribed and banished innocently, he continues to be rewarded 
with a pension from the Government, in despite of the disapproval of 
his own church and of the highest authorities in England. We copy 
the following verbatim, as quoted by a London paper from the 
‘ Glasgow Courier ;’ 


A ridiculous dispute is detailed in the Calcutta papers. The editor of 
the Calcutta ‘ John Bull’ had applied unpalatable epithets to_ the editor 
of the Bengal ‘ Hurkaru.’ The latter, in the belief that the Rev. Dr. 
Bryce was the author, applied by a polite letter, beginning, “ My dear 
Bryce,” to know who the editor was. “ My dear Bryce” was equally 
complaisaut, and after saying “ My dear Dickens,” declined to communi- 
cate the name of the editor; but confessed that he himself saw every 
article which appeared in the ‘ John Bull,’ and that his brother-iu-law, 
Mr. Meiklejohn, was a partner and managing proprietor. This Meikle- 
john was, after some delay, called out by “* My dear Dickens,” and after 
he fired his first shot, Mr, Dickens discharged his pistol in the air, on the 
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ground that Mr. Meiklejohn was not the author ; and so the affair termi- 
nated. Mr. Dickens says that he looks upon “ My dear Bryce” as the 
author, and regards it “ as another attempt to thrust forward his brother- 
in-law to risk his life in a quarrel not his own.” So much for “ My dear 
Bryce” and “ My dear Dickens.” 

CENTRAL INDIA, 


Our readers are doubtless anxious to learn what is the state of 
aflairs in Central India, which have lately assumed so alarming an 
aspect. We are indeed surprised that at the late General Court of 
Proprietors no one thought of asking the Directors for information on 
this momentous subject. But, indeed, the Burmese war is itself 
enough to engross the public attention so completely, as to leave little 
room to think of other calamities which threaten our Indian Empire. 
From a Cape paper, the 23d of September last, we extract the foliow- 
ing : 

We have been favoured with the sight of a letter from Madras, dated 
July 16th, honugas by the way of the Isle of France. It contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—* The war on the other side [of India] is going on 
rapidly. Runjeet Sing, near Bhurtpoor, has 80,000 men in the field, with 
150 pieces of cannon.’ 

Here are the precious fruits of Lord Amierst’s temporising policy 
with a refractory state, which bas offered so gross an insult to the 
British arms in a period of danger, and is yet suffered to exist asa 
nucleus of disaffection. Poor Sir David Ochterlony who, if suffered 
to follow the dictates of his own political and military genius, woukd 
have saved us from this new disgrace, is said to have not long sur- 
vived it. He is stated to have died at Meerut, on the 14th July. The 
‘ Bombay Gazette,” speaking of him, says: ‘* As a public character, 
we are not aware of his parallel in the annals of British India. During 
a most active service of forty-seven years in the double capacity of 
statesman and soldier, his unremitted exertions and unerring judg- 
ment contributed largely to the stability of Government and prosperity 
of the country.” 

According to accounts from other quarters, the political horizon in 
our north-west frontier is also assuming a dark and threatening as- 
pect. ‘The ‘ Bombay Courier’ of the 18th of June, states, “ that the 
Scindians were collecting a large force, which, it was rumoured, were 
destined for Cutch.” This, from the official Gazette of the Govern- 
ment, is no slight intimation. It tries of course to throw some doubt 
on intelligence so very disagreeable at the present time ; but if really 
discredited by the official organ, it would have been positively denied 
or not mentioned at all. Those who cannot with conscience deny a 
disagreeable fact, have often recourse to the poor evasion of reasoning 
against its probability. So the ‘ Gazette’ of the Bombay Govern- 
ment says : 

The Government of Scind, from the peculiarity of its structure, and the 
character of those over-whom it rules, is perhaps one of the weakest in 
Asia, and we do not think it would risk a quarrel with any of its neigh- 
bours. The power of the state divided among the different Ameers must 
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want consolidation, strength, and unity of action, while the only troops 
they can bring into the field are the unruly tribes of Biloochistan, whom 
it would be impossible to keep together for any time, and who are said 
not to have any great liking to their present niggardly rulers, whose only 
object, since their accession to power, has been to amass money, in the 


-pursuit of which, we believe, they have been remarkably successful. 


The Ameers must also feel not a little suspicious of their powerful 
neighbour, Runjeet Sing, who has been making encroachments on their 
northern frontier, and who is said to cast.a longing look to the immense 
treasures they have amassed during the last thirty years. We miay 
therefore safely predict, that no more laurels will be reaped for the pre- 
sent by our troops to the northward. 


This prediction rests, it appears to us, on very insufficient grounds. 
In no country of Europe is power so much divided as in Great Bri- 
tain itself, yet no nation has greater unity of effort in making war. 
Nor has the sort of feudal constitution which exists in Scind ever 
been supposed, or found to be, at all unwarlike. But the Ameers 
are said to be unpopular from their niggardly disposition to amass 
money! Will the people, therefore, throw themselves into the arms 
of the Company, which’exacts from its subjects nine-tenths of the net 
produce of the soil as revenue? As to Runjeet Sing, if a grand attack is 
meditated against us, (and unless this were the case, can we suppose 
that minor states would dare to insult us ia our present distress ?) that 
distinguished Chieftian will undoubtedly be the prime mover among 
our enemies. Indeed, if the letter from Madras is to be believed, 
Runjeet Sing is already in the field; for since the death of the late 
Rajah of Bhurtpoor, we know of no other prince of that name. 


PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR, 


Though the main body of our troops under Sir A. Campbell re- 
mains inactive at Prome, there are some minor operations which 
deserve to be noted. Lieutenant Pemberton, detached from the Sylhet 
frontier and escorted by the troops of Rajah Gumbeer Sing across these 
marshes and jungles which had baffled our forces, reached the ca- 
pital of Munnepoor on the 12th of June, and took possession of the 
stockade which had been evacuated by the Burmese the preceding 
day. The practicability of supporting an army in such a country, 
where the roads are impassable, may be judged of from the following 
extract: ‘ From the 4th of June till the day they entered the town 
(the 12th) the party never had more than a very scanty supply of 
bad rice, obtained from the Nagahs at the rate of two seers and a-half 
for the rupee! Even at this exhorbitant rate the people could hardly 
be induced to supply them.” It was intended to return immediately to 


Sylhet, after procuring some information respecting the roads and 
nature of the country, probably with the view of using it in another 
campaign. The Burmese are said to have had a very slender force 
at this place, not more than five or six hundred men, which is pro- 
bably quite a sufficient number for so miserable a country. 

The reconnoitering parties employed by General Campbell report 
the interior of the country around Prome to be very inferior to the 
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districts already known along the banks of the Irrawaddy. The vil- 
lages, or rather hamlets, are said to be small, and of the most wretched 
appearance. The Burmese troops, also, wherever they appeared, had 
carried desolation in their track, leaving nothing to the invaders but 
an unpeopled waste. ‘ Language, it is observed, cannot describe 
the ruinous effects of this desolating system; neither man nor beast 
escaped its depredation, and heaps of ashes alone indicated where 
villages had been. At one village, four miles on the Prome side of the 
Meady, the remains of an extensive iron-foundry were met with ; ore 
also in small quantities was lying about, and several large tubes, per- 
haps for casting cannon, attracted particular notice, and the fact that 
the Burmese did make guns was very generally asserted by the best 
informed natives of the country.” The following extract from the 
Calcutta * John Bull” is very expressive of the strong anxiety felt to get 
out of this ruinous war, a feeling which even the most devoted par- 
tisans and adulators of Government can no longer suppress. 
A great number of letters from Prome have arrived, extending to the 
8th of June ; [that is, about six weeks after the capture of this place} they 
all concur that no operations of importance are either going on, or con- 
templated, and they are filled moreover with expressions of surprise that 
the advances of the Burmese towards negotiation should be so slow.” 


Lord Amherst now finds, to his sad experience, that though it was 
easy to rush into hostilities without consulting even the Commander- f 
in-chief, another party must be consulted, and their consent obtained, 
before he can bring them to aclose. The accounts from Arracan are | 
the most discouraging of all. A letter, dated the 2lst of June, { 
quoted by the India Gazette, says, ‘The troops are unhealthy be- 
yond what we could have reasonably dreaded -at this early period of 
the season, and cholera (a mild form of it they say) has shown itself in 
some corps to a considerable extent; instead of twenty, read sixteen 
hundred, or two thousand sick in camp! One whole corps, | under- 4 
stand, is removed into hospital! Before next season | should think 
they would require a fresh army! A great many of the officers are } 
now laid up with fevers of a very obstinate description.” 

It is added in the same paper, that, ‘‘ Complaints prevail at Ar- 
racan of a want sufficiently felt everywhere, particularly now in Cal- 
cutta—want of cash. The Commissariat, it is said, furnish wheat to 
the Sepoys at fifteen seers the rupee, while from officers who, compa- 
ratively, are not better paid, a rupee for seven seers is exacted.” ! 
This proves the justice of another of the demands attributed to the 
slaughtered forty-seventh Native Infantry, which is said to have re- 
lated to the supply of provisions at a rate within the compass of their 
means. ‘This too is granted of necessity to their comrades, or other- | 
wise it is plain their pay would not half suffice for their subsistence. 

As to the health of the troops in Arracan, the Bombay Gazette of 
July 6th states that, ‘‘ One of the regiments (which is said not to be 
more unfortunate than others) has been reduced by sickness and-. 
death from 1200 strong to 350, while most of those who are not yet 
in hospitals are miserably reduced in bodily strength and appearance. 
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The forty-ninth is said to have little better than two eompanies of 
effective men.” 

Some accounts say that the warriors of the Burmese nation and the 
remains of Bundoolah’s army have determined to rally round the ca- 
pital, and either defend it, or bury themselves under the walls of 
Ummerapoora. Whatever may be their resolution in this respect, all 
accounts agree that they show no disposition to come to terms. If 
they persevere in this system of holding off, and leaving us no resources 
in the country, it is evident they will soon baffle all the efforts of their 
invaders. In fact, Lord Amherst would long ago have sounded a re+ 
treat, if he could retire from the contest without disgrace and igno- 
miny. Already the sinews of war are relaxed with the extraordinary 
exertion: money is becoming scarce, and if the Bhurtpoorians succeed 
in extending a refractory spirit among our subjects in our central 
provinces, the financial difliculties may soon be most alarming. 

A farther proof that there is something “‘ rotten in the state” pre- 
sents itself in the following fact, stated in the Globe, on the authority 
of letters from Calcutta of the 16th July : 

The English armies were in winter quarters, and very unhealthy. Vio- 
lent disputes are said to have taken place among the officers of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell’s division; to such a height had they arrived, that the 
resignation of Sir A. Campbell was publicly talked of. 

Commodore Hayes is said to have found a new passage into the 
main river of Irrawaddy, which will considerably facilitate the water 
communication with the troops at Prome. 

The latest accounts, received by the Ganges, entirely contradict 
the supposition that the Burmese force was completely broken by the 
death of General Bundoolah, and capture of Donabew and Prome. 
Letters from our camp at the latter place, cated the 6th July, state, 
that reports prevailed there of a very alarming nature, if true, viz. 
that an army of 90,000 men was approaching under the king’s bro- 
ther; consisting ef 60,000 real Burmese, 20,000 Chinese, 10,000 
Shauns, (qu. Shaumese,) with 600 guns, and 50,000 muskets. 
'lbhough no serious credit was attached to this as regards the strength 
and numerical amount of the force, ‘“‘ no doubt was entertained (says 
the writer) of the Burmese Chief’s ability to annoy our army during 
the rains, and cut off our supplies and communication, or at least in- 
terrupt them.” That is, in effect, no doubt was entertained of their 
power to cut off our army at Prome! For when the supplies are in- 
terrupted, an attempt to retreat in the midst of the rains would crown 
this disastrous war with the consummation of ruin and disgrace. 
The same account says, that a skirmish had taken place between 
a party of our troops and about 400 (qu. 4000) of the enemy, who 
had seven gilt chattahs (commanders of 500 men) with them. 

According to letters from Prome of a late date, (July 23d,) great 
apprehensions were entertained that the sickness, which had appeared 
to a considerable extent, would become more general. The nearest 
point at which the enemy were in any force, and that inconsiderable, 
was Shembeunghenn ; but they were supposed to be entrenching them- 
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selves strongly at the capital. ‘ It is added, with great show of rea- 
son,” that if Amerapoora be like Prome, and if the Burmese continue 
to pursue the same system of defensive warfare, they have hitherto 
followed, ‘‘ no advantage of any importance (and no prize money) 
can follow from the occupation of the capital.” This was predicted 
here some months ago in the pamphlet of Col. Stewart. It is}further 
mentioned, that the arrival of the Arracan gunboats had relieved the 
army from some apprehensions which they began already to enter- 
tain as to the supply of provisions. An attempt to open a passage 
from Prome to Arracan had failed, the roads being impassable for 
cattle, and almost for any thing else. The Burmese force at Shem- 
beunghenn is said to be the relics of the forces defeated by General 
Morrison in Arracan, and they seem to have taken up a position in 
the rear of Sir Archibald Campbell, to cut off his supplies. Not 
having the map beside us, we speak from general recollection, and 
may be mistaken in this alarming conclusion. The last sentence of 
this intelligence is, that the Court of Ava has not shown “ the 
slightest disposition towards any overtures of peace.” 


MADRAS. 

We have been supplied with no private intelligence by any recent 
communications from our friends at this presidency, and the only in- 
formation which the late public papers have supplied to the English 
public is a solitary paragraph, which we shall therefore give entire, as 
a precious memorial of the value of a fettered press. 

A friend at Arracan informs us that he has caught a moth, which mea- 
sures from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other fen inches. Both 
wings are beautifully variegated with the brightest colours. Unless we 
are mistaken, this is the largest moth upon record, exceeding in dimensions 
the largest in the British Museum, which, we believe, measures about nine 
inches trom tip to tip. 

This was quoted from a Madras paper of July 26th by the Editor 
of the Globe, who after travelling over his Madras files, seems to 
have lighted upon it like an oasis in the desert. In the public prints 
of that well-regulated community (under the Ruler according to the 
Company’s own heart) the millions of human beings under British 
sway occupy less of the public notice than a Burmese moth! 


BOMBAY, 

Our attention has been again specially directed to the important 
and inexhaustible subject of the disputes between the Bench, the Bar, 
and the Press, at this Presidency. We find that, notwithstanding 
all the pains we may take to form and lay before our readers a cor- 
rect view of this complicated affair, we are still called upon by one 
party or another to correct some alleged misrepresentation, to which, 
however minute or fanciful, great importance is attached. We, 
therefore, feel it necessary to say, that where conflicting parties have 
come to such a pitch of violence, that they have offered to contradict 
each other on oath in the open Court at Bombay, as to things which 
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happened in the presence of each other, it is not to be expected that 
we, placed at the distance of many thousand miles, should be pre- 
pared to split hairs with them upon the subject. In one instance, 
Mr. Shaw, a civil servant, after signing a deposition which he had 
made, and which had been read over to him before he appended his 
signature, denied that it conteined his real statements, and accused 
Mr. Woodhouse, who took it down, of having made him say quite the 
reverse of what he did. (See Oriental Herald, Vol. 1V. p. 193.) 
Again, Sir Charles Chambers, on reading a report of the proceedings 
that had taken place in his Court, published in the ‘ Bombay Ga- 
zette,’ declared it to be ‘* a gross misrepresentation, putting words 
into his mouth contrary to the principles of English Jaw, and 
which no lawyer would venture to utter;” and while this was under 
the consideration of the Government, the same paper published an- 
other report, considered by the Court similarly objectionable. The 
Editor, when called upon to atone by apology for this offence, (Orien- 
tal Herald, Vol. 1V. p. 575,) offered “ to substantiate, by the evi- 
dence of a number of respectable and credible persons, who were 
present on the occasion, that his report of the proceedings was as 
fair and correct as could possibly be where every word spoken was 
not taken down ;” and that instead of the Judges having any ground of 
complaint, his representation was ‘** decidedly favourable to the general 
character of the Court.” ‘That is, he offered to convict the Judges in 
their own Court, of either being so stupid and infatuated as not to 
know what they themselves had said, or so unprincipled as to have 
told an untruth in pretending that their words were misrepresented 
when they were not. After this, can we expect that our veracity 
shall stand unimpeached by the legal gentlemen of Bombay ? Leaving 
the public to judge of the importance due to an accusation from such 
a quarter, we shall here introduce an explanation of their transac- 
tions which is yet new in England, although it was current in India 
more than twelve months ago, and is, we must say, not inconsistent 
with what has since transpired. 

During the ferment of the opposition against the Judges, on ac- 
count of the protection they extended to the Native suitors against 
the grasping retainers of the Court, the barristers knowing how 
powerful an instrument the press was, lent their aid, it is said, in 
getting up the published reports of their proceedings, In the struggle 
between the dignity and pretensions of the bench and the bar, the 
latter had thus the same advantage as the painter of the fight between 
the man and the tiger. Without accusing the barristers of any wish 
to falsify the proceedings, party spirit would we think unavoidably 
give their reports a partial colouring; and, indeed, a degree of dis- 
tortion in proportion to the animosity and personal interest which 
entered into their composition. The paper of their friend Mr. War- 
den, Member of Council, was chosen as the instrument of this war- 
fare; and it is probable the Editor took no more interest in it than 
might arise from deference to the wishes of a proprietor so exalted, 
and confidence in the intelligence furnished him by the gentlemen of 
the long robe. 
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It is also said in India, that when the Editor was called upon to 
apologise to the Court for the misrepresentations of its proceedings, 
he was advised by the same gentlemen not to do so, as they were 
willing to swear that the reports were correct. Hence the above 
proposal to substantiate them by evidence, which was a manceuvre of 
the bar to find a new opportunity to throw obloquy upon the bench. 
We need not conjecture how far they relied on their coadjutor, Mr. 
Warden, the part proprietor, to assist in carrying through the Council 
a measure which would really have covered the Court with disgrace. 
We shall believe in the foregoing version of the matter, unless we 
receive a distinct negative to the following facts. Ist, That the Ad- 
vocate-General, Mr. Norton, or other opposition-members of the 
Court of Bombay, had a hand in getting up the offensive reports pub- 
lished in the ‘ Gazette.’ 2d, That it was one or other of them so con- 
cerned who advised the Editor to resist all confession of error, and 
offer to convict the Judges of being wrong. 3d, That this was meant 
to be done by the evidence of the barristers or their partisans. These 
are our interrogatories, which, unless distinctly negatived, we shall 
take to express facts. 

We shall now answer some queries put to us on the subject; the 
first of which is, on what authority did we take upon us to state, in 
our last Number, that the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ was “ guilty of a sys- 
tematic misrepresentation of the Court?” We answer, on the au- 
thority of private letters from Bombay, ‘on which we could rely,” 
referred to in Mr. Warden’s manifesto ; also, on the authority of the 
Judges themselves, who declared that their proceedings had been re- 
peatedly misrepresented in the ‘ Gazette.’ Now we know no higher 
authority than the Supreme Court at Bombay as to a fact coming 
within its own cognizance.. Although the opinion of the Judges did 
not assume the legal form of a verdict, its moral weight is not a whit 
less; since in this matter they were both Judges and witnesses, as it 
lay wholly within the compass of their own observation. 

We are next required to state our authority for saying that, “ We 
must suppose, however, that the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ would have 
gone greater lengths still but for Mr. Warden’s caution and advice ;” 
for he states, that he ‘‘ repeatedly enjoined the most rigid observance 
of the regulations,” and that ‘‘ his influence was directed to the sup- 
pression of publications that would have been offensive to the Su- 
preme Court.” ‘This is merely our inference made on the authority 
of common sense ; if it be erroneous the world will perceive its follv. 
But, in the words of Junius, an error in judgment is no breach of ve- 
racity. We are told that there were three other papers published 
weekly at Bombay, and that, therefore, Mr. Warden’s mention of 
coercive measures towards the press might have applied tothem. Now 
we are not aware that the other papers had, in fact, any disposition to 
offend the Court; and as Mr. Warden’s statement referred to his 
connexion with the ‘ Gazette,’ we could not imagine that it referred to 
any thing else. But if it did, this would prove that Mr. Warden was a 
most partial ruler of the press; for he refused a degree of license to 
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other papers which he granted to his own! We are also told that 
Mr. Warden was only one of four proprietors, and not sole owner of the 
‘ Gazette’ ; but we do not see any thing in this fact, unless his co-pro- 
prietors had an interest and influence paramount to*his own, which 
we cannot conceive, unless there had been among them other members 
of the Council, or the Governor himself. 

We need hardly say that we can have no wish to injure the late 
Fditor of that paper, “who has been a sufferer like ourselves. We 
said in our last Number, and now repeat it, that Mr. Warden’s state- 
ment exculpates him of any personal feeling against the Court, and 
tends strongly to prove that the hostility of the ‘ Gazette’ proceeded 
from a totally different quarter. Mr. Fair, therefore, seems to have 
unfortunately placed himself in a situation to become responsible for 
the offences of others. This we take to be “the head and front of 
his offending.” 

We have, indeed, gone farther in his defence than others have been 
inclined to do. We have declared that the Judges, though really ag~ 
grieved, were blameable for becoming parties to a despotic exercise of 
authority on the part of the Government ; yet we are aware that there 
are reasons which might be urged in their defence. As the whole press 
was under the control of the Government, no part of it was free to 
take up the defence of the Ceurt. Its character and dignity could 
not be supported in the eyes of the public by merely punishing those 
who insulted it, by a sort of despotic exercise of its authority, as for 
contempt or libel. This would have covered it with odium, instead of 
clearing its character in public estimation, which could only be done 
by means of another portion of the press taking up its defence. But 
the person who ventured to do this might have been immediately 
transported by the Government, as happened in Calcutta. There, 
when Dr. Bryce had grossly insulted the Court, Sir Anthony Buller, 
it is said, was entirely at a loss what course to take to vindicate his 
judicial character. Some advised him to publish a refutation of the 
reverend divine’s calumnies. But it would evidently have been deroga- 
tory toa Judge to enter the lists with such a scribbler. . In this dilemma, 
the defence of the Judge was undertaken by the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
and it was so complete that the worthy Judge felt satisfied nothing more 
was necessary. But instantly the Government stepped in and banished 
Mr. Arnot, because he was connected with the paper which published 
the defence,—-an awful warning to all who take up the cause of the 
King’s Judges in India ! With such a fact before their eyes, what were 
the Judges at Bombay to do when they found the press, under the con- 
trol of the members of Government, employed to bring the Court into 
hatred and contempt? Were they to advise some unfortunate Edi- 
tor to take up the defence of the Court and get himself banished for 


his pains ? Were they to tempt an innocent man to sacrifice himself 


in a vain attempt to support their cause? How short-lived and 
hopeless would such a contest have been! Indeed we do not see how 
these conflicting authorities can subsist together without one or other 
suffering. When Mr. Elphinstone said, that ‘ nothing was ever 
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free, or intended to be so, in India,” it is plain he wished his Ma- 
jesty’s Supreme Court blotted out from his dominions. For where an 
English Court of law exists, and trial by jury, there must be some de- 
gree of liberty... But we have seen that it is impossible they can 
enjoy a healthy existence, in an atmosphere tainted with despotism, 
and under the blasting influence of a press which is the slave of arbi- 
trary power. 

We shall subjoin some specimens of the way in which the Bombay 
press is used at present. ‘I'he ‘ Courier’ of June the 18th, says: “ It 
is stated that the Rajah of Colapore was so sincerely rejoiced on the 
hearing of our success at Donabew, that he ordered a royal salute to 
be fired.” The word “sincerely” is printed in italics, as above, to 
show that it is used in irony. Now we must say, that whether the 
compliment paid to the success of our arms was sincere or not, it ill 
becomes the official organ of the Bombay Government to make so very 
uncourteous a_return. It is neither just nor politic in Mr. Elphinstone 
to meet such demonstrations of friendship from the Native princes 
with sneering insinuations circulated all over India, to show the 
whole world that he believes them to be faithless and hypocritical. 
Mr. Warden, the censor or controller of the press, will not surely ad- 
duce this as a proof that he has been “ trained to official discipline.” 

We shall add another example of the manner in which these im- 
maculate gentlemen, who cry out so loudly against the strictures of 
the press on their own conduct, employ this instrument against others 
who have not the power of defending themselves. ‘The following 
General Orders, dated Bombay Castle, March 31st, were printed in 
the Official Gazette of this Presidency. 


By the Honourable the Governor in Council.—No. 113 of 1825.— 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon John Durham employed in the Ophthalmic In- 
firmary, having rendered himself totally unfit for the discharge of his 
duties, by habits of irreclaimable intemperance, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council is pleased to dismiss him from the service. 

No. 114 of 1825.—Subedar Major Bowagee Israel, and Jemadar 
Shaik Ebrahim, of the 15th Regiment Native Infantry, and Subedar 
Abramjee Israel of the 17th Regiment, N. I., having become unfitted 
from habits of intemperance fur the due discharge of their duties, it has 
been found necessary to remove them from the respective Regiments to 
which they belong. In consequence, however, of the length of service 
and former good character and conduct of the two first, Subedar Major 
Bowajee Israel, and Jemadar Shaik Ebrahim, the Governor in Council 
is pleased to transfer them to the Pension List, the former on a reduce! 
pee of 54 rupees and a haif instead of 67 rupees, and the latter on 
valf the usual pension of his rank. 

Subedar Abraimjee Israel having only served 22 years, and his character 
and conduct represented as highly culpable, the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council places him on the List on half the full pension of a 
Jemadar only. 


What would be thought of such exhibitions of European officers 
who compose the Invalid and Pension Lists in India ? or of officers 
of the army and navy of Great Britain, who, after long and meri- 
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torious services, are unfortunately placed in such circumstances ? 
Their friends and acquaintances see them merely transferred to the 
pension or invalid establishment, which, to the unexperienced eye, 
looks more like a mark of favour than otherwise. But Native officers 
of our Indian army, and sub-assistant surgeons born in that country 
(as we have no doubt is the case with the above John Durham), in- 
stead of having a veil thus thrown over their failings, are publicly 
branded with them in the Government Gazette. Such are the ad- 
vantages of the Press to the Natives of India! There is no mention 
of a Court Martial or any kind of trial having been afforded them. 

While on the subject of the press, we may state, that the Govern- 
ment of this Presidency has, with the sanction of the Supreme Court, 
on the 9th of June last, promulgated a new ‘ Rule, Ordinance, and 
Regulation, for preventing the mischief arising from the printing and 
publishing of newspapers, and periodical aud other books and papers, 
by personsunknown.” It was passed in the Bombay Council on the 
2d day of March, and registered in the Supreme Court on the 11th of 
that month. ‘Though prodigiously long, and, from its introduction, 
awfully portentous to the freedom of discussion, it turns out to be a 
very harmless thing. Indeed it is not to be supposed that the Judges 
at this Presidency, after the experience they have had of the effects of 
existing despotism, would prostitute their high office as other Indian 
Judges have done, to arm the Government with powers still more sub- 
versive of all law and justi¢e. The main provisions of this regulation 
are, that the printers and publishers of every periodical shall make 
affidavit that they are so, before the Chief Secretary of Government, 
specifying their own names and designations, with the title of the 
work and place of publication; a penalty of 1000 rupees to be in- 
curred for every act of publication without having previously made 
such affidavit. The affidavits to be received as evidence in a court of 
law against the parties, if prosecuted for libel. The names of the 
printers and publishers to be inserted in every paper. A copy of every 
such publication to be left with the Chief Secretary, he paying for the 
same, Every person having in his possession any types, or other 
printing materials, shall give notice of the same to the Chief Secre- 
tary, under the penalty of 400 rupees. Any person who assists in 
dispersing anonymous papers, to forfeit four hundred rupees. Lastly, 
every person who shall print a book or paper, not intended to be 
periodical, must preserve a copy of it for six months, with the name of 
his or her employer written or printed on it, and also his or her place 
of abode, under the aforesaid penalty. 

We are quite at a loss to conjecture the cause of this excessive pre- 
caution against anonymous publications ; but we suspect that Mr. 
Warden’s manifesto, inserted in our last Number, and which pur- 
ported to be a copy of a printed paper, without making any mention 
of the name of any printer or publisher, must have been an infrac- 
tion of this law. Ifso, a fine of four hundred rupees may help to 
train him a little better into “the habits of official discipline.” The 
obligation on every printer (including, for aught we know, composi- 
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tors and pressmen,) to preserve a copy of every work on which they 
are employed, must be a very heavy tax on printing. 

We sometime ago recorded an instance of the liberality of the 
Madras Government in encouraging the study of the Native lan- 
guages; the weighty sum of fifty pounds (we believe) having been 
awarded to an officer for the important services he was enabled to’ 
render to the state, from his having attained a proficiency in the 
Persian. The Bombay Government has improved upon this; and 
offers thirty rupees per mensem for six months to each officer who 
shall pass an examination in the Hindoostanee or Marhatta languages ; 
and double that amount for both; that is to say, the sum of 182. ster- 
ling for acquiring a knowledge of a foreign tongue ; hardly enough to 
pay a moonshee’s salary, to say nothing of the cost of books neces- 
sary for the study. 

The Mary Ann, Captain Lingard, under British colours, was cut 
off by the Natives at Burburry, on the Abyssinian coast, in April last, 
and all her crew killed but the captain and chief officer, who reached 
Mocha in safety. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

At last the Enterprize steam vessel is reported to have arrived at 
this station, after a passage of fifty-five days from England. This 
being hardly at all quicker than fast sailing vessels, the experiment 
may be considered, as regards time, to have completely failed ; but the 
fact of her safe arrival is in itself highly interesting, as showing what 
distant and dangerous voyages may be accomplished by steam: and 
if intermediate depots for fuel can be hereafter established, the voy- 
age by steam may be made much more rapidly by a continued supply 
of that indispensable article. 

No information of a very particular nature has reached us from the 
Cape since our last, except a letter, which states that Lord Amherst 
is not coming to England in the Ariadne, as had once been intended. 
How much longer he intends to give the colony the blessing of his 
continued presence is not accurately known. 


NEW SOUTIL WALES, 


Every vessel brings fresh proofs of the rapid advancement of this 
interesting portion of the British empire in the Southern hemisphere. 


The Bank Establishment of Van Diemen’s Land is said to be in < 
tolerably flourishing condition, On balancing the accounts at the end ot 
the year, which was the first since its institution, it was found that the 
receipts were fully equal to the expenditure. No dividend was made. 
Instalments have been advanced, amounting to half the capital; and 
the discounts effected average 1200/. weekly. 

The Mermaid has taken a cargo of wheat to Van Diemen’s Land! 
The Nereus is bringing a cargo of wheat from Van Diemen’s Land!! 
The Mermaid is chartered by Government. The Nereus belongs to a 
merchant!!! 

This country seems to possess inexhaustible treasures, which are 
gradually becoming known, and rewarding the persevering diligence and 
research of the scientific, An important mincralogical discovery has 
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recently been made of great value to the Colony. The particulars of it 
we hope soon to be enabled to record, 

' The present acon of tea, at Hobart Town, are 15/. per chest, for 
hyson ; 12/. for hyson skin; and 10/. for black. 

An offer was made recently of 4500/., by certain merchants of Ho- 
bart Town, for 500 chests of tea—the offer was refused. The tea is now 
in the Sydney market. 

Capt. Mitchell has been acquitted of any unlawful procedure in 
eafrying off the Almorah from Sydney; and the warrant by which 
he was to have been detained has been pronounced illegal by the 
Supreme Court there. 

The following extract from a letter written by a resident in New 
South Wales to Mr. Peel, represents the prosperous state of that 
colony : 

The extent to which reform has been effected among the convicts here- 


tofore sent to New South Wales, is not, I believe, generally, or, indeed, - 


at all known; I shall therefore just give a sketch of it. The number 
of persons transported to New South Wales from its first establishment, 
in 17838, to the end of 1815, was 13,801 men, and 3,265 women; 
together 17,066; of these 6067 became free by pardon and service, 
1686—held tiekets of leave, 3815 still continued convicts, and the re- 
anainder 5498 had died. ‘Those who had become free with their children, 
who had come to maturity, formed, in the year 1821, 3478 families, 
having 7212 children, and the estimated value of their property was 
1,562,201/. sterling, all the creation and fruit of their own industry ; and 
they employed and subsisted 4640 convict labourers, making thereby a 
saving to Government of 110,000/. per annum, as appears by the 
colonial muster of population and property for the year 1821, Here the 
reformation that has taken place among the convicts transported appears 
to us beth in nature and degree. Whatever the private morals of failings 
of these people may be, and the greater number of them are not worse in 
this respect than their unconvicted fellow-colonists, they have been 
politically, and, as far as human laws are concerned, doutally reformed ; 
they have become heads of families; they possess considerable property, 
acquired by industry.and honest exertion and fulfil all the political, 
social, and domestic duties of citizens; and their children are in the 
course of becoming equal to any other description of people in the King’s 
dominions, 
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INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 


No event of greater importance to India than the late Debate at 
the India House, has taken place since our last. Our reporter has 
endeavoured to give a faithful account of what was said by all parties 
on that occasion, and to those who desire to enter into details, we re- 
commend the perusal of the report in question. 

We may, perhaps, embrace the present occasion of saying a word 
or two on the subject of Debates occasionally reported in our pages, 
as we learn that some dissatisfaction has been expressed at the bre- 
vity of that given in our last Number. It ouglit, by this time, to be 
generally known, that reporting the public proceedings of all assem- 
blies in England, is a duty performed professedly by young geutle- 
men, who are called students at law, and who take this mode of pre- 
paring themselves for the higher duties of barristers, and still more fre- 
quéntly Editors of Public Papers. ‘There is thus all degrees of ta- 
lent, from that of the novice up to that of the most experienced mas- 
ter. It may be added also that there are different degrees of indus- 
try and attention, and the individual possessing in the greatest degree 
the union of skill and application is consequently most in request. As 
to fidelity, the reporters are generally so entirely uninterested in the 
issue of speeches with which their ears must be tired from their fre- 
quent occurrence even when most gratifying to the rest of the audi- 
ence, who are ever changing while they alone are constant, that they 


have no suflicient motive for amplifying one man’s speech and abridg-_ 


ing another's from party-feeling, into which their very profession pre- 
cludes them from entering. ‘Ihe only cases in which they venture to 
suspend their operations is during what appears to them a needless repe- 
tition, as in the case of many of the most popular speakers, or insuf- 
ferable “ impertinence,” in the true sense of the phrase, which is 
heard in every day's proceedings at the India House. 

For this sort of abridgement, when honestly and judiciously done, 

the speaker should in truth be as grateful as the reader, as the repu- 
tation of the one and the patience of the other are saved by such a 
process. But cases will arise, and the last debate reported im our 
pages was one of them, in which accidents, beyond the control of 
-either reporter or editor, will occasion much greater curtai!ment than 
is ever made on ordinary occasions. A detail of these would be as 
tiresome as unintelligible to the general reader ; but we offer him this 
assurance, that we on no occasion whatever interfere with the report- 
ing the Debates in this Work. We enjoin as much fulness as cir- 
cumstances and space will admit, and strict fidclity and impartiality 
-in any abridgement that may be indispensable. We have not yet 
perceived any reason to complain of these rules being violated ; and 
as we take upon ourselves to express our own opinions in notes at 
the fyot of each speaker's oration; we should, if we had private 
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enmity to gratify, and exercised any choice in the matter, have the 
abridgements confined to the good and sensible speeches on which 
there were no remarks to offer, and suffer the reporter to let the ut- 
terers of specious fallacies say their utmost, that we might have the 
greater food for comment. But we have no voice, and exercise no 
discretion in the matter. The reporter sends his own sheets to the 
press, and we append our comments most frequently after the type is 
set. There are some indeed who think it very undignified in us to do 
this at all; and who say we ought to let each party in the debate 
speak for himself, and leave the world to judge. They forget, how- 
ever, that an editor cannot be otherwise than unjustly dealt with, if de- 
nied for himself the right which he concedes to all others, that of 
giving an opinion with freedom whenever an opportunity presents. 
The notion that some men entertain of the liberty of speech, however, 
does not include the liberty of exposure ; but we are not among the 
number; our notions extend to the right of exposing all the arguments 
on every view of a question, and the fullest liberty of comment to all 
who confine themselves really to the subject in debate. 

To revert to that which occurred at the India House on the 21st.— 
The Court was extremely crowded in every part, evidently in antici- 
pation of some interesting discussions. The business was opened by 
a declaration of the dividend of 54 per cent. for the half year just pass- 
ed, on the capital stock of the Company: but when Mr. Hume de- 
sired to know on what amount of profit or revenue this was declared, 
the Chairman was glad to escape from the question, and did escape, 
under a vague assertion that there was always much time required, 
after the arrival of accounts from India, to put them in a state fit to 
present to the Proprietor, a fact of which we have no doubt, because 
the object of all East-India and Parliamentary Accounts is the same, 
to deceive, and not to inform. But no time would be requisite, no, 
not an hour, if they were to be laid before the Proprietors as they 
came to their servants the Directors; and if they were in that state in- 
telligible to the one, why should they not be to the other ? 

The fact is, that this Quarterly Meeting to declare a dividend, and 
to submit it to the approval of the Court, is a consummate farce from 
the beginning tothe end. The Parliament in its miscalled ‘‘ wisdom” 
has agreed that there shall be no greater dividend than 104 per 
cent. per annum, let the real profits be what they may; laying 
down rules for the application of the surplus; and the Directors, 
countenanced by all the Proprietors, take care there shall never be 
less, for when there are not real profits to divide from, they borrow 
more capital, to make up the sum necessary to pay the interest, 
and the facility with which this can be done at anytime is an encou- 
ragement to the greatest waste. Never, perhaps, was a greater 
blunder than this of fixing the dividend of profit for a trading Com- 
pany. It is even worse than the usury laws. There can be lit- 
tle doubt but that if the merchants and bankers of London could be 
ensured the same rate of profit from their funds, whether they attend- 
ed to their affairs or not, we should see few people toiling so inces- 
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santly in the city, while they might breathe the sea breezes at Brigh- 
ton, or enjoy the pleasures of the turf and the chase in the neighbour- 
hood of their country seats. Yet, this is exactly the case of all the 
co-partners in this great Trading Company of India. Whether Lord 
Hastings makes easy conquests and leaves a surplus revenue of three 
millions per annum, with an overflowing treasury, or Lord Amherst 
engages in difficult wars, exhausts the coffers of the state, and incurs 
heavy debts ; it is all the same ; the proprietors are called together in 
the one case as in the other, to hear the Chairman declare a dividend 
without understanding where it comes from, and to ask their ap- 
proval, as if they had any choice in the matter!—The Chairman 
DAREs not declare a half-yearly dividend of six per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock; for however much the Proprietors would approve of that, 
or as much more as could be had, the Parliament would interpose 
and prevent it. Let him once try the experiment of going below the 
fixed standard, and declaring a half-yearly dividend of three per 
cent. for example ; and we venture to predict that no man present at 
the Court on such a day will give such a dividend his approval. We 
can imagine well the consternation that would follow. India stock 
would, in twenty-four hours, tumble down a hundred per cent. 
Hoary-headed proprietors and matronly old ladies would be putting 
themselves into their carriages at every extremity of the kingdom, 
and hastening to London to besiege the India House with their im- 
portunities. It would create a sensation from one end of the island 
to the other, greater than if fifty Englishmen were to be banishedwith 
out trial, and stripped of all their property, or a thousand butchered 
in cold blood before the seat of Government, whether at Barrackpore 
or in Leadenhall-street. All this would be, nay, the like has been, 
disregarded ; for it has happened in our own day ; and not a muscle of 
any man’s countenance has been moved by the tale: and why? be- 
cause it has not diminished the dividends. Here is the true secret of 
the general apathy of the Proprietors of India stock, who would not walk 
from Cornhill to the Monument to vote against a law that degrades, 
enslaves, and renders miserable a hundred millions of fellow-beings 
subject to its operation in India, while they would fly from the anti- 
podes, and come from the uttermost corners of the earth, to resist a 
reduction of a quarter per cent. on their dividends!! This is the 
public spirit of the nineteenth century. Well indeed has it been said, 
that ‘* Mammon is an exclusive Deity.” 

The case first introduced after the approval of the dividend, was 
that of the grant of 1500/. to Mr. Arnot. It had passed at its first 
declaration without a word being said by any one, the granters not 
knowing probably what to say, and thinking silence the best policy, 
while the approvers of the grant were unwilling to risk its possible with- 
drawal, by expressing their sympathy in that individual’s sufferings. 
On the present occasion, however, Mr. Jackson, with a singular de- 
gree of zeal against the freedom of the press in India, went out of his 
way to make the audience understand that this money was given out 


of pure sympathy for Mr. Arnot’s sufferings, in being burnt out of his | 
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ship, and not at all on account of his connexion with the Indian press, 
Now, in the first place, if it was for being a sufferer by fire that Mr, 
Arnot was remunerated, that might have been rather expected from 
an insurance-broker at Lloyd's. ‘The India Company could not help 
such a calamity, and were not bound to repair it; neither did they in 
the case of any other of the persons who were equally exposed to the 
destructive element; and, indeed, the Chairman might very properly 
exclude this from among the number of the causes that influenced 
their decision. As to Mr. Jackson’s pains to convince his hearers 
that the Court did not by this step compromise their avowed hos- 
tility to the freedom of the press, they might well have been spared, 
for no one but himself would ever be likely to suspect them of such a 
leaning to any thing that was wise or liberal. But if Mr. Jackson 
really supposes that any person of sense can believe him to be sin- 
cere, when he declares his belief in the inestimable good produced 
by the liberty of the press in England, and the incalculable mischief 
produced by the liberty of the press in India, he deceives himself. As 
a lawyer, it is his daily practice to utter sophisms and to clothe false- 
hood with the garb of truth; he is fee’d like other lawyers to make 
the worse appear the better reason; and when he is protected by his 
wig and gown, he may satisfy his conscience that it is not derogatory 
to the dignity of his learned and honourable profession, But when 
he stands up in the Court at the India House, in plain garments like 
another man, and talks of the “ enlightened and dignified body” that 
he is addressing, or of ‘‘ the high and exalted powers of this assem- 
bly,” grave men must think him not in earnest, and men of more lively 
temperament must set him down as speaking bitter irony. This “ en- 
lightened and dignified body,” so far from having any “ high and 
exalted powers,” have none but such as their own servants choose to 
concede to them, for any useful purpose, and this was shown by the very 
issue of that day’s proceedings. For when Mr. Hume moved a reso- 
lution, that the Court of Proprietors should recommend the Court of 
Directors to take a certain measure into their consideration, and 
Mr. Jackson moved that certain documents should first be laid before 
the Court to enable them to forma correct opinion. the Chairman 
admitting that the documents were in his and his colleagues’ posses- 
sion ; the result was, that the Proprietors could not get their recom- 
mendation attended to without the documents, nor yet the docu- 
ments themselves, to make out the propriety of their recommenda- 
tion! These are “ the high and exalted powers” of ‘ this enlight- 
ened dignified assembly!” But Mr. Jackson has been a member of it 
himself for more than thirty years. That, to be sure, is something ! 

Mr. Kinnaird observed, with great force and propriety, that he never 
yet heard a speech began with a laboured eulogium on the freedom 
of the press in this or any other country, that he was not well pre- 
pared to expect some case being about to be made out for the restric- 
tion of the very freedom so much prized. There are often the 
loudest vaunts of resistance when a surreuder is near; the warmest 
professions of chastity when submission is at hand ; prayer frequently, 
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precedes deliberate plunder; and protestations of truth are never 

more vehement than when they usher in some atrocious falschood. 

In like manner, the enemies of human freedom know their cue, and_ 
when about to cast an additional chain around the neck of their 

victims, soothe them with honied assurances of the deepest interest in 

their welfare. Out upon such mockery as this! 

The ‘ Morning Chronicle’ has said, with great truth and force, 
** the cruel and tyrannical conduct of the Indian authorities in the 
case of Mr. Arnot was so universally execrated that not a word was 
uttered in defence of it. ‘There was not a man in the house who 
dared to commit his character in such a work.” Nota word could 
be uttered; and deep, indeed, must have been the sense of Mr, 
Arnot’s injuries from the crucl, illegal, and unnecessary severity with 
which their servants visited him in India, merely because he ven- 
tured, in an article written to defend the Judge of the Supreme Court” 
from the calumnies vented on that officer and his tribunal by the, 
Rey. Dr. Bryce, to allude, as a matter of history, to the banishment 
of Mr. Buckingham, as a consequence of the appointment of that 
meddling priest. Deep indeed, we repeat, must have been their 
sense of his wrongs when they consented to award him any thing, 
however much below the standard of his just expectations, e 


trust it will be a lesson to the tyrants abroad, that there are some. 
limits beyond which they will find no sympathy or support, even 
among those of their own caste at home. 

We take this occasion to say, that from the first hour of Mr. 


Arnot’s connexion with the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ up to the period of 
our present writing, we have constantly felt, and endeayoured to. 
evince, a respect for his talents and integrity, and the deepest sym-. 
pathy for his wrongs. During the short period that he has been in. 
England, he has fulfilled as ably the duties assigned to him im con-. 
nexion with the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ as he had before done those con- 
nected with the ‘ Calcutta Journal;’ and the present occasion of 
transferring the publication to the established houses to whose care 
this department of its issue will be confided, has been embraced 
with a regard to his interests as well as the higher objects of 
the work, so as to give to it all the benefit, not only of long tried 
fidelity, but of knowledge, experience, and intimate acquaintance, 
with ali the great subjects of Indian policy and legislation, 

Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Gilchrist, were each earnest 
and impressive in their denunciations of the tyrannous cruelty of 
which this persecuted individual was the victim, and no man ven- 
tured to say a word even in palliation of the conduct of his ops 
pressors. 

When the conduct of Lord Amherst became the subject of debate, 
the two former gentlemen each took occasion to say, that notwith- 
standing all they had uttered respecting the necessity of recalling 
Lord Amherst, if any man, within the bar or without, would stand 
up and say distinctly that he had confidence in his Lordship’s capa- 
city for extricating India from its present difficulties; if he would 
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only say that he had heard that others had the confidence which he 
could not avow for himself; if he would confess that he had even 
seen one private letter from India on public affairs which expressed 
such confidence as existing there; nay, if any one of the Directors 
would only say that he sincerely believed there were persons in India 
who still confided in Lord Amherst as a fit and proper Governor- 
General, they would withdraw their motion recommending the Court * 
to consider the propriety of his recal. Not a single Director uttered 
a syllable on his Lordship’s behalf! Could any thing be more con- 
vincing than such eloquent silence? And yet, they withhold justice 
from the victims of his folly and cruelty combined ; they tacitly ad- 
mit his utter imbecility, but resist all attempts to replace it by supe- 
rior talent! On whose heads should rest the blood that is yet to be 
shed before the present contest is brought to a termination ? 

As to the rumoured nomination of his successor, which subse- 
quently became the subject of a conversation between Sir Charles 
Forbes and the Chairman, the manner in which certain notorious 
facts were denied, was such as to convince some that though the 
denials were correct, as spoken of the person addressed, yet they did 
not, and could not, extend to the whole body. The facts appear to 
be these :—Mr. Canning was the minister to whose influences, if: not 
choice, Lord Amherst owed his appointment. Lord Hastings had 
left India in profound peace, in unexampled prosperity, (after it had 
enjoyed for five full years the liberty of the press, that “‘ source of all 
mischief” in the eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf, who will 
neither see the facts of history for themselves, nor listen to them when 
told by others), and Lord Amherst, being a quiet and amiable man, 
was thought quite good enough, while all things were well, to keep 
them so. He was acceptable to the Court of Directors, because he 
was ready to do whatever they wished ; to quench this firebrand the 
free press, that had lighted up the torch of intelligence which was 
spreading too fast among men who loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil; to retrench the already scanty allow- 
ances of the army; to banish all British-born individuals not having 
a license to reside in India; and to do the bidding of his masters, 
whatever that might be. He went out. Mr. Adam had nearly ex- 
tinguished the last gleam of the freedom of the press before he ar- 
rived ; and he put the seal to its entire destruction. The country that 
was tranquil and productive during all the ‘‘ mischievous” reign of free 
discussion, became embroiled in war, expense, and universal dissatis- 
faction when the press was fettered, and every succeeding month has 
brought disaster after disaster in its train. Terror, and an apprehen- 
sion of losing the country, and with it all the power and patronage it 
yields, but not a grain of sympathy for the sufferings of the people, 
frighten the Directors into a conviction that Lord Amherst will not 
do. Lord Hastings is at hand, and his return would do more pro- 
bably to restore confidence than any thing that could be devised. 
Do they ask him to go? Not they, indeed. They have already in- 
jured him too deeply to think of reparation. It is said that men 
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never forgive those whom they have grievously wronged, and we be- 
lieve it. The more frequent practice is, where one act of injustice 
has been done, to attempt to justify it by heaping up others on the 
same head. Lord Hastings, who, if any man could do so, might yet 
save India, is permitted to remain in obscurity in the petty govern- 
mient of Malta, for which any bedchamber knight would do, This is 

*the wisdom of that “ enlightened and dignified body,” of which Mr. 
Jackson thinks and speaks so highly. 

Lord William Bentinck must not go, because he is not a favourite 
of Ministers ; the Duke of Buckingham, because he is not a favourite 
with the Directors; high-born men are said to want talent ; and low- 
born men, who have talent, are said to want rank. In the meantime 
India suffers, and no one is found to help her. This is the “ paternal 
care” which the Directors and Ministers equally evince for the people 
committed to their charge. Will mankind never learn to estimate 
valers by the true standard, and judge them by their acts like other 
men ? 

That the Duke of Buckingham had the countenance of the leading 
section of the Ministry to his solicitation for the otlice of Governor- 
General, there can be no doubt. That he had the interest of the 
Board of Control is equally certain. That he canvassed many of the 
India Directors is known. And that he even went the length of pro- 
mising appointments on the strength of assurances then given, is also 
undeniable. But because he did not canvass some two, or at the 
utmost four, of the thirty Directors, whose known sentiments towards 
Mr. Wynn rendered it useless so to do ; and because these could, there- 
fore, say with strict truth that they had never been canvassed on the 
subject, “‘ the enlightened and dignified assembly ” are made to believe 
that there was no truth whatever in the rumour; and they goto their 
homes quite satisfied that the Duke of Buckingham must have been 
dreaming ; that there was no intention of a change of Governors in 
India ; and that no doubt was ever entertained of Lord Amherst being 
the fittest man that the British empire could produce to preserve that 
“‘ brightest jewel in the crown of England” in its utmost purity and 
perfection ! 

We have heard that the Glasgow frigate, which brought Lord 
Hastings from India, has been recently despatched to the Brazils to 
bring home Sir Charles Stuart from thence. It is said, that he will 
on his arrival in England be raised to the peerage: and many well- 
informed persons think it highly probable that he will be offered, and 
most probably accept the Governor-Generalship of India, should it 
not be otherwise filled before that time. 


MEETING AT THE TREASURY. 


On the 6th of Dec. a meeting respecting the Deccan Prize Money 
took place at the Treasury, to determine the mode of distributing this 
leng-contested booty, the division of which has occasioned a much 
longer and more arduous struggle than its original capture. It is not at 
all unusual for victorious armies to quarrel among themselves about the 
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division of the spoil; but, fortunately, in this case, the latter contest 
has been in the cabinet, not in the field; so that, although there may 
have been much animosity, there has been no bloodshed. First, the 
grand army under Lord Hastings sustained a total route from the. 
. army of the Deccan under Sir Thomas Hislop. The conquering party 
has since carried on a wordy war with the great Captain of the age 
and his colleague, at whose disposal the booty was then placed. 
This contest assumed, at one time, a very violent aspect in the arena, 
of the House of Commons, between some of the adherents of either 
party. Since then nothing but harmless paper-pellets have been ex-, 
changed, and matters were supposed to be in a train of gradual ad-. 
justment. This meeting at the Treasury, however, has given ailairs 
a new turn, which promises, we think, to open a fresh campaign, and 
summon the forces of the grand and Deccan armies again into the 
field. The following is our Reporter’s account of what transpired at 
the Treasury meeting of December 6th: 

This day was appointed by the Lords of the Treasury for receiving the; 
counsel and agents of the parties interested in this booty, in reference to 
a report made to them by the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot, the. 
trustees appointed under his Majesty’s warrant. The attendance of the 
counsel for the Marguis of Hastings and the grand army being expected, 
it was reported that an intention existed to re-open the whole question 
which was agitated in January, 1823, between the Marquis of Hastings 
and the grand army, and Sir Thomas Hislop and the army of the Deccan, 
This report, and the uncertainty which prevailed as to the precise object 
of the hearing, excited great interest among the officers of the army, who 
crowded the room as soon as the doors were opened. Among them 
were Sir Thos. Hislop, Colonel Fitzsimmons, Major Wood, and many 
other officers of distinction, 

At half-past one the doers were opened, and the counsel took their 
places at the table in front of their Lordships. Mr. Adam, Dr. Lushing- 
ton, and Dr. Dodson, appeared for the Marquis of :Lastings; Mr. Harri- 
son, Dr. Jenner, and Mr. Talfourd, for Sir T. Hislop, and the army of the 
Deccan. 

The Farl of Liverpool, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
Members of the Privy Council, having taken their seats, * ma hall in which 
they assembled was soon crowded with many individuals interested in the 
diseussion. Among others were his Grace the Duke of Wellington, Sir’ 
Thomas Hislop, Sir John Doyle, and many other distinguished individuals 
connected with the Indian army. 

Lorn Liverroor immediately addressed the counsel for the army of 
the Deccan, and stated that it was the wish of their Lordships imme- 
diately to put them in possession of the points to which their attention 
would be directed. - [t appeared from some communications which had 
passed, (and to which his Lordship did net more particularly aliude), that 
the object of the hearing had been mistaken. It bad been supposed that 
it was intended to open the whole question which had been discussed al- 
ready, and which had been settled by the minute of the Treasury, and 
confirmed by his Majesty. This was a mistake; for their Lordships con- 
sidered their minute as valid and binding, and to that minute they would 
adhere, But a question had arisen as to the booty distributable under the 
minute and warrant, on which they wished to receive information from 
the parties who might be interested in the result. The minute assumed. 
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that booty was captured at three places, ‘‘ Poonah, Mahidpoor, and Nag- 
pore:”’ and now the trustees reported that this assumption was not cor- 
rect; that no booty had been captured at Nagpore ; that,none had been 
realized at-Mahidpoor ; and that certain portions claimed as booty fell into 
the hands of the servants of the East India Company after the army of the 
Deccan was broken up. Now, the Lords of the Treasury wished, on this 
view of the case, tu hiear the parties interested, and as it might afleet the 
Marquis of Hastings and the army under bis command, they had given 
to him notice of the inquiry.—Ilis Lordship further explained that the 
object of calling the counsel before them, was not to disturb or agitate 
anew any part of the question already set at rest, but to call upon the 
parties interested for such information as might show how far the prin- 
ciple of the former decision was applicable to the facts as they really 
stood. By a reference to the records, it would appear that an anxiety bad 
run through the whole of the evidence on record, and the questions put 
to the several witnesses, to discover how far the prize property was cap- 
tured by the army of the Deccan, while under the separate command of 
Sir T, Hislop, previous to the 31st of March, (1818.) It was decided that 
the distribution of the prize property should be made according to the 
principal of actual capture, in so far as an adherence to this was practica- 
ble. But where the booty realized was the result of the concertive mea- 
sures of the combined forces, and the principle of actual capture could 
not be applied, there must be a gencral distribution. The agents and 
counsel for the army were therefore called upon to show what parts and 
portions of the property, considered booty, belonged by this rule to the se- 
parate divisions of the army. 

Mr. Harrison contended, that the booty was shown to have been 
either actually captured by the Deccan army, or by its operations placed 
in such a situation as to become prize. 

Lord Liverpoor said he thought Mr. Harrison had formerly confined 
himself to the booty actually taken by the army. 

Mr. Harrison assured the noble Lord that, on reference to the short- 
hand writer’s notes, the contrary would appear. 

Lord Bexiey referred to the printed papers, from which it appeared 
that Mr. Harrison, when asked whether his separate claim was confined 
to the masses of booty takeggat Mahidpoor, Poonah, and Nagpore, re- 
plied, “ Certainly, with this qualification,—when I say what was taken at 
Mahidpoor, Poonah, and Nagpore, that would include, of course, all that 
arose out of those captures, for part was taken in forts afterwards, 

Lord Liverroor then addressed the counsel for the Marguis of Hast- 
ings, and asked if they had any observaticn to make, ‘ 

Mr. Apam replied, that if he understood distinctly that their Lordships 
proposed to adhere entirely to their former minute, he did not think he 
could fairly add any thing to the observations he had previously made, or 
that he and the other legal advisers of the Marquis of Hastings would 
take upon them to interfere in any manner with ihe subject, But if the 
facts now disclosed tended at all to alter the opinion formed on that prin- 
ciple, then he should wish to be heard. 

Lerd Liyerpoot said they certainly adhered to the minute, which hav- 
ing received the sanction of his Majesty, by the royal sign manual, could 
not be touched; but still the state of the facts now disglosed might maa- 
terially alter the situation of the Marquis of Hastings. 

Mr. Apam. The principle of the minute is that of actual capture; 
and if Lam required to show that Lord Hastings is an actual captor, as 
distinguished from a constructive captor, | am unable to do so, 
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The Cuancevior of the Excneauer. No, that is not exactly so. The 
warrant determines that the principle of actual capture shall be adhered 
to as far as possible ;.that is decided; but then a question arises what 
booty was actual capture? Now, it seems, that part of ‘the booty 
claimed was never seized, that is, reduced into possession, until after the 
army of the Deccan was broken up ; and it may be made a question whe- 
ther this was actual capture of the Deccanarmy? [fit was so captured, 
then it belongs to them; if nct, it will come within the other part of the 
minute, “ that if the principle of actual capture be not adopted in this 
case as the rule of distribution, no other correct or equitable rule could 
have been adopted than that of a general distribution among all the forces 
of the presidencies engaged in the combined operations of the campaign.” 
In this case the Marquis of Hastings might be entitled to share. 

After some further conversation, it was distinctly understood that the 
main question to be discussed was, whether the booty arising out of the 
operations of the army of the Deccan, though not manually seized till 
after that army was broken up, was properly considered as actually cap- 
tured by that army. As to certain booty claimed at Nagpore, amounting 
to 150,000/. their Lordships seemed to think that it could not be the sub- 
ject of their decision, 

Mr. Harrison expressed an earnest hope that as he firmly believed the 
property claimed to be booty, according to all the laws of prize, either 
their Lordships would hear it discussed, or would send it to some proper 
tribunal, and would not preclude the army without hearing them. 

The Cuancector of the Excnegver intimated that it was a matter 
for the consideration of the trustees, how much was booty and what was 
not, which the Lords of the Treasury could not therefore think of calling 
counsel there to discuss. The question for them was the respective 
claims of the different divisions of the army. 

The learned counsel not being then prepared to enter into the question, 
it was settled that there should be a future day appointed for discussing it. 
The 9th of January, we believe, was finally fixed upon ; and certain points 
were specified to which their attention should be directed. ‘The most im- 

rtant were to ascertain and show how much of the booty was captured 

efore the 3ist of March, when the Deccan army ceased to be under the 
distinct command of Sir T. Hislop ; how much of the prize property was 
the actual capture of a distinct division of the army; and how much was 
the result of the combined operations of the forces in the field. 

From the vast amount of the property in dispute, the reader will 
perceive that a more important case has seldom been discussed, than 
that which is to occupy the attention of the Treasury, on Monday, 
the 9th of January.—The property alluded to by Lord Liverpool, 
upon which the Board required further information, was :— 

POONAH LIST. 
No. 2. In the list of captures taken at Poonah, which was 


No. 15. Jewels and other valuables, estimated 30 lacs of 
a ee re an are SOEs see ee. 298,065 0 


sold, and the proceeds paid in by Col. Dalrymple . . . 102,822 3 9 

No. 4. Capture South of the Kistnah, proceeds given to 
the military Paymaster of the Army of Reserve ... . 657 2 6 
No. 9, Old timber at Candeish, valued at......... 1,661 1 8 
No. 10. Sale of military stores, at ditto. ......... 562 10 0 
No. 11. Ordnance at Unkie Tunkie, and booty ...... 4,949 6 8 
No. 12. Grain at Poonah, sold by Capt. Fearon ..... 256 3 3 
0 
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No. 17. Booty seized in the territories of the Peishwa, 
after the cessation of hostilities ........ .... 51,184 
No..18, Booty seized at Sattarah and Ahmednugger . .. 20,925 
No, 22. Additional sums for booty taken there ...... 18,700 
No. 24. Treasure found in the house of the Killedar in the 
Fort of Belgaum, captured by the reserve divison of the 
grand army 6... eee ee eee ee eee ee ee « 600,000 0 O 
NAGPORE. 
No. 27. Booty realised by Captain Conry 12 0 
No. 28. Ditto... .. by Captain Somerville ...,.. 1,219 6 9 
No. 29. Proceeds of saleat Nagpore ...,....... 5,062 10 O 
The other particulars of the claims of the Deccan Army were given 
in the Oriental Herald of last month, pp. 510—516. 
It is stated in the public Papers, that Lord Hastings is to postpone 


his departure from England, on his purposed return to his government 
of Malta, until this affair is settled. 





PROGRESS OF THE LEGAL PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. W. J, 
BANKES, M.P., AND MR. HENRY BANKES, SEN., M.P., 


Tue readers of the Oriental Herald will, perhaps, remember, that on the 
termination of the proceedings against Mr. Murray, the action against 
Mr. Bankes, junior, was further delayed, in consequence of his refusing to 


admit the publication of the letter sent by him to India through Mr. H. Hob- 
house; although he had pleaded, as his justification, that the allegations 
contained in that letter were true, and that if time were allowed him to 
procure his witnesses, he would prove their truth, and thus establish his 
justification for making them public. The Court accordingly granted him 
eave to send to Syria and Egypt; and after the delay of about a year, all 
the witnesses he ever professed to require were brought over to this coun- 
try. On going to trial, and discovering a technical difficulty in the legal 
proof of publication, he refused to admit that he had ever made public that 
which he had before justified his having so done,—because of its truth. The 
obstaele could only be got over by Mr. Buckingham sending to India to 
get the testimony of Mr. H. Hobhouse on this point. This the Court could 
not, it appears, grant without Mr. Bankes’s consent. But although he 
had been allowed this privilege himself, to enable him to establish the truth 
of his accusations, he would not concede the same indulgence to his oppo- 
nent, for the sake of proving that the accusations were really made; and, 
moreover, he soon afterwards endeavoured to force the trial on, without 
either admitting the publication, or permitting his opponent to establish it 
by evidence. : 

The Court would not consent to this; and, at length, granted leave for a 
commission to be sent to India, to obtain the evidence required, on con- 
dition that Mr. Buckingham should pay into the hands of the proper officer 
of the Court, a sum sufficient to maintain all Mr. Bankes’s witnesses for 
nine months, until the answer from India could return ; thus giving Mr. 
Buckingham the pleasure of performing one of the highest duties of morality, 
in returning good for evil : and to those who had already taken away one 
garment from him, offering another also. These Syrian and Egyptian wit- 
nesses were, for some time, understood to be enjoying the otiwn cum dignis 
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tate at Mr. Bankes’s country-seat, during the very period for which Mr. 
Buckingham’s money was paid. to. provide them subsistence. But even 
this good fortune. was, it seems, not enough for these Oriental companions, 
so boundless are the ever increasing desires of the human heart. For a 
motion was made, during the month of November last, to amend the rule, 
ordering the trial to stand over till the return of the commission from 
India, so as to bring it on at once, when no intelligence.had been received 
of the Enterprize (the steam-vessel by which the commission was sent) 
having reached the Cape; and also to order that the whole of the sum 
paid into Court for the maintenance of Mr. Bankes’s Syrian witnesses 
should be paid into their own hands, and a further sum deposited with the 
officer of Court for their future use; the stipulated allowance of five shil- 
lings per day (equal to the pay of a subaltern officer in the King’s army) 
not being found sufficient for the Mohammedan interpreter, (a private of 
the Albanian troops of the Egyptian Pasha,) and a Portuguese groom; 
the former, moreover, being understood to be already in the pay of an 
Egyptian master residing in London on some business of the Pasha, and 
the latter in attendance at Mr. Bankes’s own residence. 

On the occasion of making these motions in the Court of King’s Bench, 
the following is the report of what transpired :— 

Mr. Gurney, a few days ago, obtained a rule, calling on the plaintiff to 
show cause why the rule of Trinity term last should not be amended, by 
restricting the time for bringing the evidence from India to the sittings 
after the present term; and also, why the defendant should not be at liberty 
to take out of Court certain monies paid into the hands of the Master, by 
the plaintiff, under the said rile; and, lastly, why the plaintiff should not 

ay a further sum towards defraying the expenses of the Syrian witnesses 
aforesaid. 

Mr. Brovcnam and Mr. Hi11, in showing cause, contended, that Mr, 
Gurney was in error, in supposing that any mistake had arisen in drawin 
up that part of the rule which respected the time to which the trial shoul 
be postponed, and commented on the absurdity of supposing the Court 
would grant a commission, and then allow only a time notoriously msuffi- 
cient for effecting its purpose. [Mr. Justice Littledale here said, that ac- 
cording to his recollection, the rule was correctly drawn up.] With 
respect to the maintenance of the Syrian witnesses, they contended, first, 
that the defendant had no claim to the least favour from the Court, since 
he had admitted the letter in question to be in his handwriting, and had 
never, in the numerous applications of the Court on the subject, ventured 
to deny its publication. He had also pleaded a justification, viz., that the 
libel was true. Seeing then that the non-publication of the libel was not 
the ground on which the defendant rested his defence, or could rest it, they 
were at a loss to know on what principle he called on the plaintiff to de- 
fray the expenses of a delay occasioned by his own want of candour and 
fair dealing, the only object of which must be to avail himself of the possi- 
ble death of the witnésses on whom the plaintiff depended, or to bear him 
down by accumulated expenses. They urged also the probability, that it 
would be found, whenever the case came to trial, that the Syrian witnesses 
knew nothing of the transaction in dispute between the parties, and tha 
their costs would not finally be allowed to the defendant at all. 

The Lorpv Cuter Justice saw no reason for varying the former rule; and 
the Court concurring, Mr. Gurney’s rule was discharged. 


The action against Mr. Henry Bankes, senior, the member for Corfe 
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Castle, was for libellous imputations contained in the following letter, ad- 
dressed by him to Mr. Murray, the publisher, of Albermarle-street. 


Sirx,—l have received a letter from my son, dated Thebes, (in Egypt,) 12th of 
June, which is the occasion of my troubling you. He informed mé that a per- 
son, named J. S. Buckingham, introdaced himself to him some time ago at Jern- 
salem, under the pretence of being an intimate friend of Colonel Missett, and 
also of the late celebrated traveller, Mr. Burkhardt ; that in consequence of the 
supposed friendship with two so respectable men, and so well known to my son, 
he permitted Mr. Buckingham, whose destination was to India, to accompany 
him for some time, and to take a copy of that part of his journal which was 
kept duritig this portion of his travels. 

This ill-placed confidence bas been requited in the way that such acts of kind- 
ness usually are, by ungrateful and worthless people. Mr. Buckingham announces 
his intention of publishing his own travels, of me I have before me an elabo- 
rate and pompous prospectus, in a Calcutta newspaper. 

{ know not whether you have ever heard of this projected work ; but as it is 
intended to be printed and published in London, in a splendid manner, it is 
very probable that application may be made to you, before it sees the light ; in 
which case | wish to put you upon your guard against having any transactions 
with such an author as Mr. Buckingham, and also against laying before the pub- 
lic parts ofa veer extensive and curious tour, in an imperfect state, which I 
hope and trust that my son will be induced to submit to them in the best and 
most complete form that he can put his valuable researches together, whenever 
he returns. 

You will oblige me by making known what I communicate, with regard to the 
character of Mr. Buckingham and his intended work, in any way that you may 
deem proper. And I remain your obedient Servaut, 

H. BANKEs, 

Kingston Hall, Wimborne, October 3, 1819. 


On the termination of the proceedings against the publisher of the 
* Quarterly Review,’ for the libels contained in its article on the ‘ Travels 
in Palestine,’ a full report of which will be found in the Oriental Herald 
for August last,! the counsel on both sides were ready to proceed to trial 
with the case of Mr. Henry Bankes, for the libels contained in the foregoing 
letter. No special jurymen, however, answering to their names, Mr. 
Buckingham’s counsel proposed having it tried by a common jury, to pre- 
vent further postponement or delay; but Mr. Bankes would not consent 
to this, and therefore the cause was again ordered to. stand over as a 
remanet, until the sittings after October last. 

Immediately after this decision, and, indeed, on the following day, Mr. 
Bankes, senior, having probably reflected on the issue of the cause against 
Mr. Murray, and concluded, that if the latter could not venture to put the 
Syrian servants, and their master, Mr. Bankes, junior, into the witness- 
box, to substantiate the allegations contained in the article written by his 
son’s own hand, Ae would have little hope of proving any thing through 
the same agents, came forward with a proposition to abandon all further 
attempts to defend or justify his case, to pay ail the costs, as between 
attorney and client, that is, every expense actually incurred, and to submit 
to a verdict being recorded against himself. 

It was at first considered, that this abandonment of justification, which, 
of itself, was an admission, that there was no truth whatever in the impu- 
tations originally alleged and since attempted to be defended, should be 
accompanied by an apology for the wronz committed, and an expression 
of regret, a3 in Mr. Murray’s ease, at having been made the channel of 
venting the false and malicious slander of another. On the other hand, 
it was admitted, that as nothing could make the acknowledgment of the 
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falsehood of the charge more complete, than the entire abandonment of all 
justification, when every witness, eitherasked for or required, was in attend- 
ance, and an offer to pay, not merely the taxed legal costs, but a/l expenses 
incurred ; it must be a matter of no importance, as far as the ends of 
justice were in view, whether the person committing and acknowledging 
the wrong, expressed sorrow for the act or not. In cases of direct per- 
sonal aggression, where honour and feeling are equally wounded by an 
insult that rouses the passions of men, an apology and the expression of 
regret are generally considered the only atonement that can be received. 
But, in the present instance, it was a fond and naturally all-confiding 
father, trusting, as almost every other man would be likely to do, to the 
accuracy of his son’s representations. He was, therefore, guilty of no 
great wrong in believing them, on such (to him) credible evidence, to be 
strictly true; and could be justly charged with little more than incon- 
siderate and indiscreet partisanship, in acting upon them with so much 
promptitude, in what he, no doubt, considered a defence of his son’s pro- 
petty and reputation. It was thought a sufficient punishment, therefore, 
for a father so to humble himself, as, in effect, to say, ‘“‘ My son has led 
me, by his deliberate misrepresentation, to assert as facts, what, on subse- 
quent inquiry, I find I cannot venture evento ask hun to substantiate by 
his oath: and, therefore, I must admit that I am wrong; although, in 
making this very admission, I must do what cannot but be distressing to 
every parent's feelings even to hear from another, much less to perform 
for himself, namely, impute to my son a vice which cannot but deeply 
stain his reputation.” There are some fathers, perhaps, who would have 
gone a little further, and, in confessing the wrong, express sorrow at being 
made its instrument; there are more, however, probably, who would main- 
tain a sullen silence on this head; but this is amatter which can only affect 
the reputation of the party in error: for, if there be men who can do 
wrong, and feel no regret, or who, feeling it, will not avow so honourable 
a sensation, they are to be pitied, and with them alone must rest the 
blame. 

There was only one condition insisted on by Mr. Buckingham, which 
was this ; that no compromise should be made, so as to have the acknow- 
ledgment kept from the public eye, by being made in a Judge’s chamber, 
as was at first desired; but that, as the truth of the allegations had been 
publicly pleaded as a justification for making them, the retraction of this 
plea, and the abandonment of all justification, should also be as publicly 
made. If this were done, it was added, Mr. Bankes, the father might be 
forgiven, he being, like Mr. Murray, a mere instrument in the hands of his 
son, and the full weight of punishment reserved for whoever should appear, 
on the day of trial yet to come, to be the real fabricator of charges which 
two parties had now abandoned as untenable. 

On the 16th of December, the cause of “ Buckingham versus Henry 
Bankes, senior, M.P.,” being set down in the list, was called on, in due 
course, and the usual formality of swearing the Jury gone through, in order 
to make the verdict a matter of record, when the Attorney-General rose 
and said,— 

My Lord,—My client, (Mr. Bankes,) the defendant in this cause, is un- 
willing to occupy unnecessarily the time of the Court. He had originally 
pleaded a justification, which he has since withdrawn, and is now willing 
to submit to a verdict being taken for the plaintiff, (Mr. Buckingham,) with 
nominal damages and costs; an arrangement which we understand will be 
consented to by the learned counsel on the other side. 
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The Loro Cuter Justtcr.—Then the plaintiff is satisfied with your 
abandoning the justification ? 

Mr. Brovcnam.—yYes, my Lord, we are satisfied with this ; because the 
object of my client, (Mr. Buckingham,) in bringing this action against Mr. 
Bankes, and a similar one against Mr. Murray, was merely to clear his 
character from the imputations that had been cast upon it. The result of 
the former trial having already amply accomplished this, Mr. Buckingham 
is the more ready to accede to the arrangement now proposed. And as 
the defendant, in this cause, has also abandoned the justification pleaded, 
and has thereby admitted that he had no grounds whatever for the impu- 
tations which he had cast on Mr. Buckingham’s character, the object of 
my client in bringing this action is completely attained, and we are willing 
to take a verdict with nominal damages; costs to be paid as between 
attorney and client. 

The Lorp Cuter Justicr,—That is, of course, a matter of arrangement 
between the parties. 

Mr. Brovcuam.—Certainly, my Lord, it is so agreed. 

A verdict was then entered for the plaintiff, according to the directions 
of the learned Judge, who expressed his satisfaction at the cause having 
terminated in this manner. 

The action against Mr. William John Bankes, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, still remains to be tried. At the period of his 
father’s making a public acknowledgment through his counsel, (who are 
also, it should be remembered, the counsel of the son,) of the utter absence 
of all grounds for the imputations contained in the letter, in which his son 
is cited as the only testimony on which he relied, and, consequently, the 
only witness required to prove their truth, the young Member had just 
ceased heing personally engaged in canvassing the learned members of the 
University for their votes and interest, to continue him as their Representa- 
tive in Parliament! His own cause will probably come on to be tried, 
however, before the election begins: but if what has already transpired 
has had no influence on the minds of these learned persons, the issue of the 
trial, be it what it may, will be equally unproductive of effect. 





MR, BUCKINGHAM’S LAST CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
EAST INDIA DIRECTORS, 


Ir offers a melancholy contrast to the picture just presented, to find that 
though every succeeding month serves only to establish more completely 
the innocence and integrity of an individual whom all parties now admit to 
have been the victim of calumnies as false as they were atrocious, —~ 
yet the public persecutions which were so closely connected with these false 
aspersions of the private character of the individual sufferer, have not, in 
the slightest degree, abated. While all the rest of the world appear to be 
convinced of Mr. Buckingham’s innocence, the Directors of the East India 
Company alone continue to treat him as if he were guilty. Though his 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Board of Control have each given their sanc- 
tion to the removal of Dr. Bryce from his objectionable appointment; though 
the Court of Directors have twice repeated theif order for that removal; 
and not a single human being, either in England or in India, is found to. 
stand up publicly, and in his own name, to defend so obnoxious an appoint- 
ment,—yet the India Directors still continue to persecute, with unrelenting 
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severity, the individual who had the merit of first bringing this very mea 

sure they have denounced, to their own notice. Though all the world are 
satisfied that the wrongs done to Mr. Buckingham, and the calumnies heaped 
on his character, by the letters written by Dr. Bryce, and signed “¢ A Friend 
to Mr. Bankes,” were among the chief causes of the banishment of this sup- 
posed guilty individual from India; and though these ealumnies are now 
admitted by Mr. Murray and Mr. Bankes the elder, who were made the 
first instruments of uttering them, to be false—while the original framer of 
them, Mr. Bankes the younger, does not even dare to give his own testi- 
mony, to save these instruments from public odium, by asserting on oath 
that they are true ;—while all this is happening, and the whole community 
are congratulating Mr. Buckingham, whe has thus succeeded, in spite of so 
many obstacles, in establishing his innocence, the India Directors alone 
continue to heap fresh wrongs on his devoted head; and, by their refusa| 
to redress injuries as undeserved as the calumnies out of which they 
arose, condemn the offspring of an innocent father to pains and penalties 
from which the children of Thistlewood, Thurtell, Fauntleroy, Probert, 
and the most clearly convicted criminals, were exempted! If there be any 
man among the twenty-four India Directors who can think of such relent- 
less persecution and undeserved misery, without a pang at being an 
instrument towards prolonging the sufferings of the innocent victims—he is 
indeed to be pitied. If there be but one among them who does nor concur 
in the justice of inflicting such unmeasured punishment for what all except 
themselves now admit to have been a virtue and not a crime, he owes it to 
pH and his posterity to proclaim his non-participation in such ruthless 

eeds, 


We give the Letters to the Court, and their brief and unfeeling answers : 
Let both speak for themselves. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 


HonovunraB te Sirs, London, Nov.12, 1825. 


I uap hoped that my letter of the 6th of Sept. would have con- 
tained the last appeal that I should ever have occasion to make to you, on 
the subject to which it related. Subsequent information from India compels 
me, however, to make one effort more, before I entirely abandon all hope 
of relief. Letters recently received from Bengal, convey to me the appalling 
intelligence, that the whole of my property there (which was worth, at the 
period of my leaving it, 40,000/.) has, by the measures of your Government 
alone, and notwithstanding all the exertions of my agents, Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Co., to avert the evil, been not only swallowed up entirely, but 
the very wreck of its materials encumbered wlth heavy debts, which I am 
now called upon to pay. 

If, at the period of my being ordered to quit India, the Government had, 
by a direct act of power, decreed the total confiscation of all my property, 
and proceeded to effect its immediate destruction on the spot, dreadful as 
such punishment would then have seemed, it would have been an act of 
mercy, compared with the measures which they have since pursued. In- 
stead of leaving behind me a large and valuable Establishment, in the 
confident assurance that its property would be as secure from violation as 
in England, I should have done well to have set fire to the whole. The 
devouring element could only have consumed my house, and all the accu- 
mulated wealth which years of labour had there deposited as in a place of 
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safety. But, by the subsequent measures of your servants, I am not only 
ruined, but loaded with heavy debts, which 1 may probably never be able 
to repay. Should any doubt be entertained of the accuracy of this state- 
ment, 1 beg to say, that there is now in England one of the firm of Alexan- 
der and Co., to whom all the accounts connected with this unfortunate af- 
fair have been submitted, and who will therefore be able to confirm the 
facts, whether they relate to the results or to their immediate cause. 

I have before preferred my claim to reparation as one of right, and made 
my appeal to your justice for redress. You have decided that my claim is 
not sufficiently established to deserve your attention ;—and to this decision 
I must submit. I approach you now, however, as a petitioner, earnestly en- 
treating your consideration of my case, not as a political question,—not 
even as a claim for restitution of rights; but merely as the case of an indi- 
vidual, who left behind him ina country governed by your servants, a pro- 
perty of the actual saleable value of 40,000/., and who is now reduced to 
absolute poverty and debt, by the entire destruction of all he possessed, in 
consequence of measures pursued towards that property since the period 
when he left it, in supposed security, in your territories, and consequently 
without the possibility of his having done any thing which could justly 
draw down upon him so dreadful an infliction of punishment. 

I might well entreat your consideration of this heavy and undeserved ca- 
Jamity on my own account alone. But I have also others dependent on me for 
pa and support. I have children to educate and to maintain ; nor can 

, without a pang which would embitter the rest of my existence, consign 
them silently to indigence and ignorance, after they have passed their youth 
in well-founded expectations of respectability in life. If it were the deter- 
mination of your Government to punish me for my supposed offences, it 
never could have been their intention to visit the sins of the father upon the 
children, or make them, during the remainder of their lives, to feel the 
weight of an evil which must have been designed for me alone ;—and yet, 
without the restoration of my property, this must be the inevitable result. 

I will not tire the patience of your Honourable Court, by a recapitulation 
of what has been already so often ‘stated in my previous letters; but you 
will, I hope, forgive me for reminding you, that soon after my arrival in 
England, and on receipt of intelligence that my establishment in India was 
breaking up, and my property there dissipating and wasting away, under the 


charge of one of your own servants, placed in my house, and made by an act of 


your Government the controller of all I possessed, | asked your permission 
to return to Bengal, for such short period as you might deem proper, merely 
to meet the just claims of others, to recover the sums due to myself, and to 
gather up the fragments of my wrecked and ruined property, before it was 
altogether annihilated. This request was refused me ; and the result has 
been, that not only has all that then remained been since entirely swallowed 
up, but heavy debts have been aecumulated against me, which never could 
have taken place had my return for ever so short a period been then per- 
mitted. 

When I look around me and behold the fate of others who have been 
placed in circumstances similar to my own, there appears to me something 
incomprehensible in my unhappy destiny. I see a printer in New South 
Wales, whose office was closed by some government functionary, reinstated 
in all his rights of property by an English Judge. I observe an editor in 
the West Indies, whose journal was suspended, allowed to resume it again, 
within a short period, on his own account. I remark, that two men of co- 
lour, banished from Jamaica on the supposition of their being foreigners, 
are to be restored to their property and their homes. I tind Mr. Greig, the 
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editor of the ‘ Cape Gazette,’ suppressed by Lord Charles Somerset, allowed 
by Government to return and re-establish his press, with a full restitution 
of all his property, and ample security against any similar violation of it in 
future. I learn, with even more pleasure still, that Mr. Arnot, who never 
had any license to reside in your territories, and who had made no large ac- 
cumulation of property by years of labour in India, as I had done, though 
sent from that country avowedly on the same grounds as myself, has never- 
theless his actual losses repaired by the justice or generosity of your ho- 
nourable Court. 

What inexpiable crime then have I committed, which should shut me 
out from all hopes of redress, while others have their claims attended to, 
and injuries of not one-tenth the severity or extent compensated within a 
few months, while mine have now laid for years unrepaired? If it be that 
instead of following the example of more fortunate appellants, and throwing 
myself on the mercy of those in whose hands the power of redress is placed, 
I have been induced to lay my claim before you as one of right, I can only say 
that I adopted the latter course, in the conscientious belief that your honour- 
able Board would view the mere question of property, divested of all its 
political associations, as I myself had done. It appears, however, that in 
considering myself to be entitled to reparation for losses actually sustained, 
as a matter of right, my views were erroneous. My claim as an Appellant 
has been rejected ; and I must yield to the decision. But, if the door of your 
Court be not irrevocably closed, I now place my prayer as a Petitwner 
upon its threshold ; and, for my children’s sake, I imp-ore that it may yet 
be heard. 

Your Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghten, avowed his conviction, in the 
most solemn manner from the bench, that the property vested in the ¢ Cal- 
cutta Journal’ ought to be respected. Your Governor-General, Lord Am- 
herst, as distinctly admitted the same principle when it was pressed on his 
consideration. The late Mr. Adam, also, in the pamphlet published by him 
soon after my departure from Bengal, disavowed explicitly any mtention of 
evincing undue severity towards me personally; as he considered my re- 
moval from the country a sufficient punishment. In addition to all which, 
your honourable Court itself, through its late Chairman, publicly expressed 
a regret that I had not remained in India to accumulate a fortune by those 
talents which he was pleased to say [ possessed, instead of appearing, as I 
then did, in the character of an individual appealing for redress to the Court 
over which he presided. 

What need I say more ?—That fortune was acquired, at least to as great 
an extent as my most sanguine wishes reached ; and this, too, under the 
sanction of your honourable Court, whose license to remain in India was 
sent out to me from England, and recognized by the authorities there, ag suf- 
ficient to warrant my continuing to reside in Bengal, under the sanction of 
the Governor-General himself, and in strict conformity with every existing 
law. At the period of my leaving India, therefore, I was as honourably and 
as lawfully possessed of 8,000/. a-year in income, or 40,000/.in value, in tan- 
gible and saleable property, as any member of your extensive body, who 
draws that amount of dividend, or holds that amount of capital in India 
Stock. By the measures of your Government, enacted and carried into 
operation since that period, I have been as effectually deprived of that in- 
come and that property, as if it had set fire to the whole on the spot, leaving 
me at last encumbered with heavy debts, without my being permitted even 
to gather up the fragments of the wreck, which are now irrecoverably scat- 
tered to the winds ! 

Surely, honourable Sirs, if this question of the total destruction of my 
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property, for acts done by others, and since I quitted your territories, be 
ut calmly considered, you can hardly fail to compassionate the un- 
paralleled severity of my sufferings, and in this spirit to receive my present 
appeal to your generosity, for some consideration at least, in order to lessen 
the amount of those pecuniary embarrassments with which, in consequence 
of the measures of your servants in India, I am now, and must for a long 
period to come, be overwhelmed. 

However great the magnitude of all that I have lost may appear to me, 
when I contrast the silent horrors of debt and the dreary prospect of a pri- 
son now, with the brilliant pictures of affluence, and the scenes of wealth 
and enjoyment, by which I was surrounded but a few brief months ago: 
yet to you, who are the Stewards of so.vasi an estate, the mere amount of 
the injury cannot be a reason for its not being repaired. Your treasury has 
already afforded to Mr. Arnot, my assistant, a full compensation for all his 
losses ; and all I ask is, that from the same source, and with the same feel- 
ings which awarded this, my children may also be rescued from that state 
into which the utter annihilation of their parent’s fortune must otherwise in- 
evitably plunge them. If the whole amount of this should seem too large, 
I shall be grateful for whatever portion may, to your own breasts, appear to 
be a reasonable and adequate compensation for the heavy and undoubted 
losses which I have sustained in a pecuniary point of view alone, to say no- 
thing of those severe and protracted bodily and mental sufferings which 
have a ee upon my frame and spirits for so long a period, and which, 
though future competency may soothe, no wealth can uncreate, or remove 
the remembrance of for ever. 

As, on this question, I throw myself entirely on the moral sense of justice 
and right feeling of your honourable Court, without at all reverting to legal 
claims of right, 1 will not venture to suppose the possibility of my prayer 
being utterly rejected. Let my children, at least, receive at your hands a 
restitution of those hopes so unexpectedly torn from them, by the loss of all 
that would have cheered the prospect of their future life; for thei inno- 
cence, as well as their injury, must be beyond all doubt; and these consi- 
derations may, I trust, be admitted to plead for them, where my voice would 
intercede in vain. 

IT remain, honourable Sirs, your most obedient humble servant, 
J.S. Bucxrnowam. 
11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. 





To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
London, Nov. 13, 1825. 

HonouraBce Sirs,—Since my letter of yesterday was sent in to the Se- 
cretary of your Honourable Court, it has been suggested to me, that mention 
should be made of the specific acts of the Bengal Government, to which the 
losses I have sustained may be clearly attributed ; | beg permission, there- 
fore, to enumerate them in this supplementary letter. 

1. When the regulation was passed for placing all the newspapers in 
Bengal under a license, which was subsequent to my removal from India, 
the Chief Justice, Sir Francis Macnaghten, consented to its being registered 
in the Supreme Court, only on the express condition, and with a positive 
pledge, that the property vested in all the existing papers, and more espe- 
cially that of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ which was mentioned by name, should 
be respected ; adding, that if he had not received that assurance from the 
Government itself, he would not have consented to give the regulation the 
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force of law by registering it at all.' In the case of Mr. Arnot, who gave 
offence to the Bengal Government, by his allusion to Dr. Bryce as the cause 
of my removal from India, the Governor-General and Council distinctly ad- 
mitted their intention to respect this pledge; and assigned as their reason 
tor ordering Mr. Arnot to quit the country, that there was no other mode of 
expressing their displeasure, without “ injuring the interests of the sharers 
in the property,”* thereby confirming the conviction that this property 
would not be destroyed. Soon after this, Colonel Stanhope’s pamphlet 
‘ On the Press in India ’ was republished, section by section, in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal’; and the absence of all intimation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as to the early portions being objectionable, encouraged Mr. Sandys, 
the Editor, to continue it through several weeks, till the whole series of the 
Essays were concluded. It was not till some days after this had been en- 
tirely closed, that any indication was given of such publication being dis- 
pleasing to the Governor-General in Council; and then, instead of remov~- 
ing Mr. Sandys, as Mr. Arnot had been removed, and insisting on some 
other Editor being put in his place, by which the property of the share- 
holders in the Journal might have been preserved, int the views of the Go- 
vernment, with respect to the control over all subjects of discussion, as effec- 
tually secured, the license for publishing the paper was entirely withdrawn. 
By this act, the whole value of the property, which consisted in its con- 
tinued employment, and consequent productiveness, was at once destroyed, 
—in violation of the pledge given by the Chief Justice, when the licensing 
regulation was passed, and recognized and acted on by the Governor-Ge- 
neral when Mr. Arnot was removed. 

2. On a representation made to the Government by the principal Pro- 
prietors of the suppressed Journal, setting forth the extent of the injury 
sustained by this act, the Governor-General, Lord Amherst, promised to 
renew the license of the paper, in order to repair, as far as such renewal 
might effect it, the loss sustained by the shareholders from this suppression. 
On the faith of this promise, the whole establishment of the office was kept 
up for several weeks, in daily expectation of the promised license being 
granted ; which procrastination on the part of the Government was attended 
with a heavy loss, in the continued expenditure maintained without receipt, 
and with still greater injury from the daily loss of the old subscribers to the 
paper, who, tired with waiting for its perpetually-promised, but still de- 
layed appearance, went over to other papers, and particularly to the ‘ Ben- 
gal Hurkaru,’ then edited by Lord Amherst’s own personal physician, Dr. 
Abel, who held the editorship on terms which made his emoluments increase 
with the number of his subscribers, giving him, therefore, a direct interest 
in the protracted suspension and ultimate ruin of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
whose loss was his gain. 

3. After a long and ruinous expenditure had been thus maintained, on the 
pledge of a license being granted for the renewal of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
under its original Editor and Proprietors, it was at length determined by the 
Governor-General in Council that no such license should be issued at all, 
except on the condition of a new Editor being ng who should be a 
covenanted servant of the Government, in order that they might possess an 





' Speech of Sir F. Macnaghten in the Supreme Court, on the 3lstof March, 
1623. 
® Letter of Mr. SecretaryjBayley to John Palmer and George Ballard, Rsq., 
dated September 3, 1823. 
> Letter of Mr. Secretary Bayley to Messrs. Sandys, Palmer, Ballard, and 
ozario, dated November 9, 1823. 
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entire control over his conduct, and regulate his proceedings according to 
their will and pleasure. This condition, unexpected aud unacceptable as it 
was, was, nevertheless, complied with by the agents of the property, Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., rather than lose the only chance that now remained for 
repairing the ruin already created, by an endeavour to recover the loss of 
money, time, and subscribers, occasioned by the suppression and delay ad- 
verted to. The renewal of the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ was accordingly announced 
to take place on Monday the 1st of December, 1823, under its origival de- 
signation ; but the Governor-General again changing his mind on this sub- 
ject, a letter from the chief Secretary was sent to the office late on the Sun- 
day evening, the day preceding the intended ——— forbidding its 
publication under its original name, which obliged the printer to issue an- 
other announcement, explaining the cause of the new delay, and postponing 
its publication indefinitely, till the Government should fix on the new ap- 
pellation by which the Journal might in future be known. 

4. After this second suppression of the paper, from no other assigned 
cause than that its name was offensive to the Governor-General, who did 
not wish to have the words ‘ Calcutta Journal’ revived—the whole of the 
months of December and January were suffered to pass away, with all the 
establishment of the printing-oftice maintained as before, in the daily ex- 
pectation of the Government settling the name of the paper, and permitting 
it to go forth; when it was at last proposed to call it * The British Lion ’;* 
a name of which Lord Amherst approved, and all difticulty on that head 
seemed now to be overcome; but not until after a great expenditure of 
money, and further loss of subscribers going over to other papers, had re- 
sulted from this second delay. 

5. On the very eve, however, of recommencing the paper under this new 
designation, another. difficulty was started on the part of the Government. 
Their own Editor had been accepted—their own name had been adopted— 
and every condition exacted by them complied with, both in the letter as 
well as the spirit of their commands. ut it appearing that Dr. Muston was 
to have only a large salary and a commodious dwelling, rent free, (with a 
necessary exemption from all his medical duties, though still receiving the 
Government pay,) while the profits of the paper, if any, were to go to the 
original owners of the property, of which I still held by far the largest share, 
the Government came to the further resolution that no license should be 
granted to the paper at all, so long as J, or any of the original Proprietors 
of the ‘ Caleutta Journal,’ held any share whatever in its property.’ They 
signified, in the most distinct and explicit manner, their Seocominatied not 
to be satisfied with any thing short of a complete sale and transfer of the 
whole of the property from my hands to those of their own servant, Dr. 
Muston—the only Editor to whom they would grant a license for carrying 
it on; and to him only as a bond fide proprietor of the property, to reap all 
the profit that might arise from its use, and not merely as an Editor, con- 
ducting it, on however large emoluments, for the benefit of those to whom 
that property of right belonged. 

6. Nothing now remained but to abandon the concern entirely, and sub- 
mit to a total loss; or to comply with the conditions imposed by Govern- 
ment on the renewal of the paper. But as Dr. Muston was unable to raise 
a sum equal to that required for a money-purchase, it was found necessary 





4 Dr. Muston’s letter to the Chief Secretary, dated Calcutta, Jan. 29, 1824. 
5 Letters of Mr. Secretary Bayley to Dr. Muston, dated Dec, 31, 1823— 
Jan. 16, 1824—Jan, 30, 1824 Fel. 10, 1624. 
Letter of Mr. Harrington to Dr. Muston, dated Jan, 1824. 
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to make such a conveyance of the property to him, as would satisfy the 
conditions exacted by the Government, guaranteeing to him whatever pro- 
fits might accrue above a certain rate of interest, to be paid to the Proprie- 
tors, but still retaining on the part of the latter the full responsibility for all 
debts @ontracted in carrying the paper on. 

7. This being done, and the Editor, thus forced into the management of 
the property by the stipulations for that purpose which the Government 
thought proper to exact, being fairly seated in his office, he continued to 
conduct the newspaper, under the title of ‘The Scotsman in the East,’ (the 
intended name of ‘The British Lion’ having been abandoned,) for several 
months, until the close of 1824, in so destructive a manner, that instead of 
any interest accruing to the original Proprietors, nothing was paid but his 
own and his assistants’ emoluments. On the contrary, a number of heavy 
debts were contracted, which Dr. Muston was unable to pay, and which 
came therefore on the Proprietors, to add to their loss ; while the materials 
of the oftice, perfect and complete as they were when left by me at my de- 
parture from India, were of necessity brought to the hammer as the only 
means of disposing of them, when, there being no purchasers to compete 
with each other, for materials which the Government would allow only one 
favoured man to use to advantage, the splendid collection of printing appa- 
ratus, which it had cost me upwards of 20,000/. sterling money to get to- 
gether, was knocked down in lots for the mere value of the wood and metal 
of which the presses and types were composed, bringing altogether the sum 
of 18,287 rupees, or little more than 1s. 6d. in the pound of their prime 
cost! 

8. By the first suppression of the Journal, and the consequent loss of 
subscribers, who, at the period of this suppression, went over to other 
papers, there was sustained a positive loss of at least 20,000/., reckoning 
the copyright and goodwill of the concern as worth only five years’ pur- 
chase, at which it would have sold at any time, if not suppressed by Go- 
vernment, as the establishment was clearing, as a mere printing concern 
connected with the paper, upwards of 4,000/, sterling per annum, at the 
time of its first suppression,® when Mr, Sandys might have been removed, 
as Mr. Arnot had been, and the property still kept together under some other 
Editor. : . 

9. By the several months’ expenditure maintained on the faith of a license 

being granted for the renewal of the paper, while not a shilling was receiv- 
ing during the whole period, a loss occurred of more than 30,000 rupees, or 
3,000/. sterling, which would not have occurred had the Government given 
no hopes that it did not mean to fulfil. 
* 40. By the destructive management of ‘ The Scotsman in the East,’ in 
Dr. Muston’s hands, not only was the common interest of the capital lost, 
but the receipts were entirely consumed, leaving a loss of 28,000 rupees, or 
sterling in debts, which the Proprietors, of whom I am the principal, are 
2,800/. called upon to pay. 

11. In consequence of the solemn assurance so publicly given by the 
Chief Justice and the Governor-General, on two separate and distinct occa- 
sions, that the property of the ‘Calcutta Journal’ should be respected, I 
continued long after my arrival in England to send out supplies of printing- 
paper, books, and other materials required for current use, on which account 
alone I have incurred a debt of 2,500/. sterling, although the greater portion 





6 It produced 8,000/. a-year under my own management, and was worth, 
at five years’ purchase, 40,000/., at which rate of value one-fourth of the 
whole was actually sold. 
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of these materials have been since consumed in the ruinous management of 
Dr. Muston, while the establishment was under his direction, and in the 
still more ruinous sale, when it was found necessary to bring the wreck to 
the hammer, as the only way of preventing further accumulation of debt 
thereon. ¢ 

12. By these successive measures, all pursued by the Government, and 
without the possibility of any act of mine having deserved such punishment, 
as they have all transpired since I quitted the country, and have reference to 
acts of others, I have suffered, at the lowest calculation, an actual loss of 
40,000/. in money value, and in addition to this calamity, am made respon- 
sible for debts to the amount of nearly 10,000/. more. As, therefore, all the 
resources brought with me from India are now exhausted, and as I have 
entered into various pecuniary engagements since my arrival in England, 
on the faith of my property in India being available to enable me to fulfil 
these engagements at the appointed time, there remains no hope of my 
escaping bankruptcy and a prison, but by a restitution of some portion, at 
least, of those heavy losses incurred by the measures of your servants abroad, 
and in my absence from the country, now impossible to be recalled. 

13. My punishment has been already so severe and unexampled, consi- 
dering the nature of my alleged offence, that it is humbly hoped your ho- 
nourable Board will not add, to my sentence of perpetual exclusion from one 
quarter of the globe, perpetual poverty and degradation in every other ; or 
compel me to seek an asylum from the tempest in a painful and necessitous 
exile from the friends of my youth, and the country of my birth, after being 
driven, for a slight excess of well-meant zeal, from the friends of my man- 
hood, and the country of my adoption by choice, where [ was aequiring an 
honest fortune for my children and honourable renown for myself. If, by 
your rejection of my present prayer, I am effectually banished from both, [ 
can then have no hope ofa resting-place, but in the grave. 

I have the honour to remain, Sirs, your most obedient humble servant, 
J.S. Buckineuam, 


11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


Ten days after these letters had been sent in to the Court, during which 
period strong hopes of a favourable answer had been excited, in the personal 
interviews of private friends with several of the Directors, the following 
brief answer was returned by the Secretary, stating that the Court saw no 
reason to alter their opinion expressed so long ago as August 1824: and con- 
sequently deciding that neither Mr, Buckingham nor any of the parties on 
whose behalf he appealed, had any just claim whatever on the East India 
Company !!! 

To J. S. Buckincuam, Esa. 
Fast India House, 23d Noy. 1825. 

Sir,—Thave laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
your letters of the 12th and 13th inst., and I am commanded to acquaint you 
that the Court can only repeat the intimation conveyed to you by their As- 
sistant-Secretary’s letter of the 15th of September last. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
J, Dant, Secretary. 

Tt remains to be seen whether the Proprietors at large will confirm this 
cruel and disgraceful sentence of their unfeeling servants, or give their sanc- 
tion to so unparalleled a persecution as this, which consigns an innocent 
family to hopeless rut for the alleged offence of others, and tramples on the 
most sacred rights of those whose only fault has been—too earnest a desire 
to promote the interests and happiness of their fellow-heings. 
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Instead of appending any opinions of our own to this case, beyond 
what are stated in the letters themselves, we shall put on record a few of 
the opinions expressed by others, including those of persons avowedly 
hostile to the opinions which they suppose we maintain, for it is impus- 
sible that they cau understand them. For their future information, however, 
as well as that of others, on East Indian politics, we may say, in a few 
words, that our creed is siniply this: , 

ist. That the King of Great Britain ought to be considered as great a 
personage as the servant of a Company of Merchants: and that the 
powers of the Governor-General in India ought not to eaceed those of his 
Sovereign in England. @dly. That the laws of England, administered 
by a British jury, ought to be considered as deserving of our respect, and 
are likely to be ws wise as the caprice of a Despot, vented in passion and 
exercised without check, controi, or responsibility. 3dly. That wealthy 
and well-educated British-born subjects ought to be considered as entitled 
to at least as much freedom as the degraded and ignorant Asiatics, who form 
their servants and dependants in the East; and that the same protection 
of person and property which is extended by British law to the naked and 
warthy scavenger who sweeps the streets of Calcutta, ought tu be enjoyed 
sby English gentlemen holding the highest consideration among their fel- 
low countrymen, and moving in the first circles of society im the land. 

We do not think these opinions very treasonable: although it might 
have been imprudent to maintain them, as indeed the melancholy result bas 
proved. But when it is stated that the most abject and wretched indivi- 
dual in Calcutta, whether Llindoo, Musulman, Frenchman, or American, 
can reside there without a license, while even Mr. Canning, because he is 
an Englishman, could not set his fuot there without it; but that, even 
when he has it, he may be transported without trial, as if he had it not ; 
that while foreigners of every description enjoy the utmost protection in 
person and property under British laws, these same laws attord no pro- 
tection to the Englishman ; that Mr. Buckingham was banished by a decree 
which could not touch a foreigner, and his property destroyed by a regula- 
tion made purposely to effect that object a month after he was forced trom 
the country, and while he was known to be leaving his property in the 
full confidence of its security, and in total ignorance of all the ruin that 
awaited him. When all this is remembered, it will be hard to say that 
Mr. Buckingham’s opinions are imprudent—when he says that ‘ sueh 
things should not be ;” and this indeed is all for which he ever did contend. 
But we proceed to give the opinions of others, which are entitled to more 
weight than our own. 


From the Morning Post.—The case of Mr. Buckingham, we find, is again 
to be brought under the notice of the East India Directors, at their Court, this 
day: Our opinion of the imprudence of this gentleman’s political opinions 
and conduct need not be repeated ; neither do we agree with him that his case 
can properly be stripped of every consideration, save that of the invasion of 
private property. The Government of ludia exercised a legal power in re- 
fusing to license any publication in which Mr. Buckingham had a property ; 
a-:d in consequence of that public exercise of public authority, the private 
property of Mr. Buckingham (consisting of priating establishments) was very 
greatly reduced in value. It would be absurd to employ argument for the 
purpose of showing the distinction between such a case and one which would 
constitute an infraction of the rights of private property. Nevertheless, we 
are decidedly of opinion that the privations to which Mr. Buckingham has 
been exposed never could have been anticipated by the Indian Government ; 
and that it would be worthy the liberality of the Court of Directors to make 
some compensation for his great losses and sufferings. We sincerely hope 
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that its members will consider the hardships of the case—the extent of pu- 
nishment compared with the offence, and come to a similar opipion. 


From the Courier.—We have received two communications from Mr. Buck- 
ingham, consisting of letters addressed by him to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and copies of correspondence, with other docu- 
ments, relative to the suppression of Mr. Buckingham’s Paper, the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal.’ We have not, hitherto, entered into this controversy, nor do we 
feel inclined to do so now. It is the less necessary, perhaps, as we under- 
stand the case is to come before a meeting at the Iudia House to-morrow; 
and we would fain hope the decision, whatever it may be, will be consonant 
to the dictates of strict and impartial justice. Mr. Buckingham certainly 
establishes a prima facie case, of much hardship, aud severe loss. If he can 
succeed in establishing, by evidence, all that be states, his claim to pecuniary 
recompense will be undeniable, aud, we have no doubt, undisputed by those 
who are bound to do him right. 


From the Globe.—We insert, in another column, a letter from Mr. Buck- 
ingham to the Court of Diyectors, on the destruction of his property in India, 
which is to be considered by the Court of Proprietors of the East India Com- 
pany to-morrow. In any country that professes to be governed by law, or 
even in those countries of Europe which are commonly called despotic, we 
never heard of so reckless an accumulation of injuries upon the head of an 
individual as that which this case exhibits. The removal of Mr. Buckingham 
from India, for jesting at an appointment to an iuferior office, (which ap- 
pointment the Court of Directors itself condemned), might be just ;—the 
suppression of the liberty of the press in India might be wise ;—but both these 
measures could not possibly be wise and just, because the second measure 
alone would have answered all the purposes expected from the two, But even 
if both these steps were justifiable, what are we to think of a government 
superadding to both these acts the wanton destruction of individual property ? 
What will be thought of the determination of the Goverument after the liberty 
of the press had been suppressed,—after Mr. Buckingham had been ba- 
nished, that no Paper should exist in which he had any share, and that therefure 
his property, collected in India at vast trouble and expense, should be rendered 
useless to him? We wish all proprietors of India Stock would read the 
documents appended to the detailed correspondence with the Directors in the 
‘ Oriental Herald’ for the present morth, in which it is clearly proved that 
such a determination existed, and that the consequences were, that a property 
worth 20,0002. or 30,0007. was reduced to aluss. Let them look at all the mean- 
ness connected with the transaction in Bengal, aud let them consider 
whether, for their own interest, they will sanction such a disgrace to the 
Government of which they form a responsible part. 


From the Examiner.—On various occasions we have felt it our duty, both 
as mén and as journalists, to call the attentiou of the public to the grievous 
wrongs heaped upon Mr, Buckingham by the Indian authorities; and we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the clear Y pops which have been offered of 
his unmerited inflictions will have failed to produce a conviction in the 
minds of all disinterested persons, that the character of the country will be 
tarnished if something like justice be not dealt out to the sufferer. The 
FREE PRESS of England will indeed sadly neglect its duty, if it does not 
put forth its power, (and great is that power,) and advocate the cause of a 
man of talent and integrity, who has done nothing but that which should 
most especially recommend him to the support and esteem of every friend to 
freedom and humanity. And what true Englishman is not concerned, when 
the arm of power is wielded for the double purpose of annihilating a great 
public right, and of crushing the honourable individual who has dared, at all 
hazards, to contend for it? It will be seen, that Mr. Buckingham has again 
triamphed over his private slauderers ; but however gratifying to his feelings, 
this will avail him but little, if he is to be despoiled of his property by his 
public enemies. 
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From the Sunday Times.—Amid the long dark records of absolute power 
and oppression, that, for more than sixty years, have marked our ascent to 
universal empire in Hindostan, if we commence with the rapacious Clive, 
or pass to the able but despotic Hastings, till we come to the present day, 
when the sceptre of a dynasty, extending from the Burhampvoter to the 
Indus, and from the Cape Comorin to the confines of Tartary, is wielded 
by the feeble hands of William Pitt (Lord Amherst), we can trace nothing 
more monstrous than the despotism of which Mr. Buckingham is now the 
victim. One solitary parallel may perhaps be found, in the recent ruin of 
the Palmers, at Hyderabad ; but all else that we can discover, whether the 
white and black treaty of Clive, the murder of Nunducomar by Hastings and 
Impey, the plunder of the defenceless Begums, the horrors of the Rohilla war, 
or the deposition of Cheyt Sing—fade, in our estimation. ‘ into thiu air,’ 
before the arbitrary exile aud the noon-day pluuder of an unoffendimg 
Englishman. We have read of the tyranny of the Mouguls, when, from 
Cashmere to the Malabar coast, all India owned their sway. The atrocities 
of Jaiier-Ali-Cawu are familiar to our memory. The horrors practised by 
the ferocious Hyder, and ‘Tippoo, his savage son, are yet remembered in the 
Carnatic and Mysore. But the Musulmau was safe beneath their rule. 
The hand of conquest was armed against a power, which religion (the creed 
of Mahomet) denounced. No follower of the Koran groaned in their dun- 
geons, or bled under their sabres. But for our day, aud our power, it was 
reserved to see an Englishman bunted from the shores of India by a momen- 
tary mandate; to behold his prospects blasted, his property wasted, his 
fairest hopes and those of his family irretrievably ruined, and all compensa- 
tion then denied him by that Company whose servants in India were the 
authors of those merciless deeds. This most oppressive case has been some 
time before the country, aud why do we revive it naw? Because Mr. B. 
has lately appealed to the justice of the Directors at home, and that justice 
has been denied. We have at this moment before us a statement of the 
entire transactions, with Mr. Buckingbam’s two admirable and feeling 
letters to the Court ot Directors, and the reply of their Secretary, on the 14th 
of last 1: Beg epg wind all relief. He is stripped of his property, and 
then told he has no claim to compensation! Could this be done in 


England? And if not—how can it warranted ia India? Is there one 
code of justice for Europe, and another of injustice for Asia. A Roman 
citizen, wherever placed, was safe in that character from the hand of tyranny ; 


but to an Englishman, the plea is useless, Mr. Adam, the author of these 
proceedings, is now in his grave, and we war not with the dead. But Lord 
Ambherst still rules in India, and is responsible for his acts. Jf our empire in 
the East is founded on justice and opinion, what is there to dread from a free 
press? If force and terror are the substitutes—then the silence of Turkey is 
more suitable, Had Mr. Buckingham pandered to power in India, he would 
have been favoured and prosperous; had he made his paper a mere Court 
Gazette, exile and ruin would not have awaited him— 


* Happier his fortunes, like a rolling stone 
His giddy dallness still would lumber on, 
Safe in its heaviness should never stray, 
But lick up every blockhead by the way.’ 
He chose a different course ; but the path to principle is not always that to 
fortune— 
* While Honest men by slow degrees grow great, 
The suortest road to riches is DECEIT,” 
There is yet one tribunal, bowever, that will do justice to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and that is Public Opinion. 
We have not had the good fortune to learn the sentiments of the Daily 


‘ Times,’ on the subject, fromany recent declaration of its conductors. 
But they may be easily inferred from the expressions used by them on 
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a former occasion.’ So long ago as May 27, 1824, ‘ The Times’ contained 
the following paragraph. 


Mr. Lambton introduced, on Tuesday night, to the House of Commons, 
a Petition from Mr. Buckingham, whose name has been before the public 
for some time, as editor of a Calcutta paper, for his mode of conducting 
which he was expelled trom India by Mr. Adam, Governor pro tempore, after 
Lord Hastings had resigned. The Petition is much too long to be inserted 
in this Journal ; but we must say, that if the facts detailed by the petitioner 
be not pure inventions ;—if they be not at least grossly exaggerated, or 
shamefully discoloured, or their bearings perverted by the suppression of 
other facts, capable of explaining them in a sense more favourable to the 
Indian Government ;—if none of these things can be truly affirmed of Mr. 
Buckingham, then we do say, that his petition discloses, not one, but a 
series of proceedings, by the pro tempore administration of Calcutta, dis- 
graceful for the spirit of despotism and persecution which distinguishes them 
in all their stages. 


What then is the real state of the case? Nearly two years have elapsed 
since this petition was presented to Parliament. Neither within the walls 
of that House, nor without, has any attempt ever been made to call in 

uestion the strict accuracy of every allegation it contained. Nota sha- 
p sn of doubt has ever been thrown upon the literal truth of every line it 
contains, Will not the Times then repeat its declaration? But if the per- 
secutions detailed in this petition were so dreadful, (and no one denies but 
that they were,) what must be said of all that succeeded the period, at 
which the history given in that petition closed? ‘That was but the begin- 
ning of a relentless war, which has since been continued on the property of 
the victim marked out for destruction —till all is swallowed up and gone, 
ull penury has succeeded to affluence, and debt and inisery to the com- 
mand of wealth enough to make all his dependants happy to the remain- 
der of their lives. ‘The acts that have tollowed those embodied in the 
petition are far more cruel and unjustifiable than any there detailed: and 
if the one deserved to be denounced as disgraceful to Englishmen, the 
others deserve to be visited with the execration of all mankind. 





DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


East India House, Dec. 21. 


A Quarterty General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was this 
day held, pursuant to charter, 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S VOLUNTEERS. 

The Cuataman (C. Marjoribanks, Esq.) laid before the Court a statement 
of the expeuse incurred by the Royal East India corps of Volunteers, for the 
year ending the Ist of August, 1825. ‘Ihe amount was 3602/ 9s. 113d. He 
also laid before the Court an estimate of the probable expense of jhe corps for 
the year 1826, which was 37411. 

Mr. Hume.—I wish to know the number of men of which the corps con- 
sists, and whether they are regularly disciplined or not ? 

The CuainmMan.—The corps consists of 700 men, and there are plenty of 
recruits to keep it up. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no doubt but that the recruits were plentiful 
enough; but he wished to know whether the men were so disciplined as 
to Warrant this expense ? 
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The CHairMan had no hesitation in saying that they were properly dis- 
ciplined. 

Mr. Hume inquired, how many days in the year they were called out to 
exercise? Other corps were drilled during a certain number of days. 

The Cuairman.—lIf the hon, Proprietor wishes to know that point off- 
hand, I certainly cannot give him the required information. 1 understand, 
however, that there are thirteen drills in the year. 

Mr. Hume.—Tbhere are several Officers within the bar who are competent 
to answer the question. 

The CuairMAN.—If the Court desires it, the Commanding Officer can be 
sent for, and he will enter into those details which it is out of my power to 
furnish. 

General THorRNToN.—I think it will answer the purpose of the hon. Pro- 
prietor, if any gentleman will state that the corps is properly disciplined. 

The CuarrmMan.—lI believe there is no doubt of it; and if I thought other- 
wise, I would take steps to remedy the defect. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND. 

The CHAtRMAN acquainted the Court, that it was assembled to consider of 
a dividend on the capital stock of the Company, for the half year commencing 
on the Sth of July last, and ending ou the 5th of January next. He then 
moved that the Court agree to the resolution of the Court of Directors, of 
the 20th of December, recommending the declaration of a dividend of 54 per 
cent. on the Company’s capital stock, for the half year commencing on the 
5th of July last, and ending on the 5th of January next. 

The Deputy-Cuairmay (Sir G. A. Robinson) seconded the motion. 

Mr. HumeE.—I beg to ask if that dividend arises from the commercial pro- 
fits of the Company? Aud I would farther inquire, whether we have any 
recent accounts of the actual financial situation of India? At present we are 
quite in the dark as to the state of that country. The press is fettered; and 
the Governments abroad still continue to maintain a sullen silence. For that 
state of things, | impute great blame to the executive body. It is, however, 
understood, that the expense of the war in India bas absorbed every shilling 
produced by the revenue; and I should like to have some statement of the 
situation of affairs there. l ask, what is the amount of the surplus reveaue 
of Jast year, if indeed there be any? Next, what is the amount of the un- 
funded debt; and whether, after paying it, any thing will remain in your 
treasury? I expect an answer to these questions ; and shall be glad to learn 
that vour finances are in as prosperous a state as that.in which they were left 
by your late Governor-General. 

The CuairmMan,—The hon. Proprietor has asked several questions, which 
are easily answered. In the first place, he inquires what source the dividend 
comes from ? It must be well known to the Proprietor, as to other members of 
that intelligent body, that it is derived from the commercial profits alone.(1) 
The hon. Proprietor knows this ; and he also knows that the answer to his 
other questions are to be found in the statement of the Company’s accounts, 
which is laid before Parliament once a-year. 

Mr. Hume.—Yes ; the statement of the former year,—of the year already 
gone by. Buti wish to know what intelligence has been brought by the late 
arrivals. We are quite in the dark with respect to matters of the utmost mo- 
ment. Are we not at the expense of several millions in carrying on a war, of 
the origin or progress of which we know little, and that little is disgraceful ? 

The CuainmMay.—There is a good deal to be doue betweea the receipt of 
despatches and the arrangement of them, so as to enable me to make an ac- 
curate statement respecting them in this Court. Itis a business that cannot 
be accomplished on the instant. 





(1) We should like to see this proved; but if so, it is so solely from the tea 
monopoly. 
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Mr. Hume.—1 think what the hon. Chairman has said, is no answer at all 
to my question. 1 wish to know whether the balance-sheet, usually fur- 
nished by the Indian Government, has been received. In former years, other 
Governments were accustomed to send it home at this period. When we see 
what immense mischief has recently been produced in London by want of 
confidence ; when we well know to what an extent want of confidence has 
arrived in India; when we are aware that it pervades all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, in the civil, in the military, in the mercantile depart- 
ment; surely we ought to be informed what is the real state of affairs there. 
We ought to be told, whether, so far as the revenue is concerned, things were 
or were not going on well. The Directors may give me an answer or not, as 
it suits them; but I am sure that the means of giving an answer are in their 
power. I again ask, have the regular accounts been sent home ? If not, the 
Government has been guilty of a culpable neglect. 

The Cuairman.—I hold in my hand the tast account which has been sent 
home ; but ifthe hon. Proprietor wishes me to go through every item of it, I 
cannot do it; and I think, in that case, he asks what is extremely un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. R. Jackson.-—I apprehend my hon. Friend only asks whether the usual 
papers have been sent home. You, Sir, much mistook him, if you suppose 
that my hon. Friend calls on you to enter into the minutie of these accounts. 
He only wishes to be informed, aye or no, whether the usual papers have been 
transmitted.” 

Mr. Hume —Itis customary, on the 30th of April, in each year, to make up 
an account of the total disbursements and receipts for the preceding twelve 
months ; which account is sent home, together with an estimate of the pro- 
bable expense and revenue of the ensuing year. Now, I desire to know whe- 
ther these customary documents have arrived in this country ? 

The Deputy CaainMan.—We are in possession of the latest accounts which 
the Bengal Government could transmit to us, relative to the revenue ; except 
there should happet. to be any additiona! documents in the ship Larkins. We 
know she has on ba. the chief part of the despatches of the season, and that 
she put back, from stress of weather, in the month of May or June; but, so 
far as the Bengal Government could put us in possession of these documents, 
we are at present possessed of them. 

Mr. Hume.—To what date ? 

The Deruty CuathmMan.—To the Ist of May, 1624; and it must be clear to 
every gentleman that it is not practicable to bring the balance-sheet to the 
[st of May, 1825. The making up of the accounts, and the translation of 
them, require some time. There are probably additional papers in the Lar- 
kins ; but I firmly believe there is no reason to censure the Bengal Govern- 
meot for not transmitting the proper accounts. 

The Resolution, declaring a dividend of 54 per cent. was then agreed to. 


GRANT TO MR. SANDFORD ARNOT. 

The Cnairman.—I have to acquaint this Court, that it has been made spe- 
cial for the purpose of submitting for confirmation the resolution of the Ge- 
neral Court of the 28th of September last, approving the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the 14th of the same month, granting to Mr. S, Arnot 
the sum of 1500/. for the reasons therein stated. I now move that the Court 
confirm the resolution of the 26th of September last. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—As there was a great pressure of business before the 
Court when this subject was formerly introduced, the resolution passed sub 
silentio. I do not now rise, Sir, to oppose this grant, but, on the contrary, to 
state my cordial approbation of it; and I must say, that I view in a very 
gratifying light the terms in which the resolution is couched; because it 
does not call on either your Court, or the Court of Proprietors, to express any 
opinion with respect to the freedom of the press, or the conduct of the Go- 
vernment at Calcutta, It merely states that the boon is granted in conse- 
quence of the unlooked-for misfurtunes to which this individual, banished, 
shipwrecked, and ruined, had been subjected. The Court of Directors, very 
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wisely, as I think, have thought proper to forego all discussion on the merits 
of Mr. Arnot’s case ; but, listening to the misfortunes of the individual, they 
had sympathized with him, and on that, and on no other ground, they had 
se reap this resolution. No man can estimate more highly than I do the 
iberty of the press. Indeed, not to estimate its benefits to the world and to 
this country in particular, would be to declare that one was not an English- 
man.—(Hear.) But, Sir, in proportion as 1] prize it, so I would preserve it. 
I would always wish to see it flourish in its fullest extent here, and in the 
colonies I would allow it as far as it was consistent with their government, and 
with the safety of those to whom the blessing was meant to be conveyed. 
This principle I have always Saiaooame and I always will support it. I am 
ever Lesioy to see compassion shown towards those who may have suffered 
beyond what was intended or wished, and I am therefore glad that compassion 
bas been extended to the case of Mr. Arnott, and shall cheerfully vote for the 
relief which is proposed. 

Mr. D. Kinnatxp said, he never heard an elaborate and finished eulogium 
pronounced on the liberty of the press without feeling assured that it would 
end in the specification’ of some particular instance where that liberty was 
deemed to be of no use. When his learned Friend was pronouncing bis pa- 
negyric, he (Mr. D. K.) understood what was to follow as well as if he had 
cumposed the speech himself. If his hon. Friend had not thought fit to state 
the grounds on which this becoming grant had been recommended by the 
Court of Directors, he (Mr. D. K.) would not have made the observations 
which he now deemed it necessary to make. He would briefly state the rea- 
sons which induced him to accede to this graut, and which were certainly 
different from those put forth in the resolution. He knew not why any men- 
tion should have been made of the press, since that subject was entirely dis- 
tinct from the case of Mr. Arnot. The Bengal Government might have sent 
him away, and inflicted the same ill-treatment on him, situated as he was, 
whether he committed an offence through the medium of the press, or other- 
wise. In fact, his connexion with the press ceased the moment he was or- 
dered to quit the country. The reason for which he would vote for this grant 
was, because Mr. Arnot had been cruelly used—had been treated with most 
unnecessary cruelty. He did not look at this grant as proceeding from com- 
passion, but as that which was due to one who had suffered severe oppression. 
The resolution did not state this, and, therefore, did not meet with his undi- 
vided approbation : because, when an act of injustice was done by the agent 
or servant of an individual, or by the individual himself, and it was intended 
tu make reparation, he thought that sucu —o was not complete, unless 
it was accompanied by a true statement of the impression under which it was 
made. Though he meant to vote for this grant, he certainly would not vote 
for it on the grounds stated in the resolution. This matter, he repeated, was 
entirely unconnected with the question of the Indian press ; because, as he 
before observed, if Mr. Arnot had committed any other offence, or any sup- 
posed offence, Lord Amherst’s Government might have transmitted him in 
the same shameful manner to England. He admitted that the Indian Go- 
vernment had the power to do so, and that power had been wantonly, out- 
rageously, and, he would say, illegally exercised.—( Hear.) ‘This, and not 
compassion, was the ground for compensation. It had been assumed by the 
hon. Chairman's predecessor, that, because the Government of Bengal could 
thus perpetrate illegal acts, that, therefore, it was a legalized despotism ; and 
then they were gravely told, that if any person were aggrieved, he had his 
remedy. He might, forsooth, appeal to the Privy Council. Now they knew 
that this was a mere farce; because the individual so appealing must prove 
malicious motives as well as injustice; and, if he could not prove malice, the 
injury that might be perpetrated through carelessness or want of judgment 
was passed over. The persons thus erring were shielded from all responsibi- 
lity. Mr. Arnot was sent home from India to this country in a round-about 
and circuitous way, without any necessity being shown for taking such a 
course, and, he was convinced, it would not be contended that the law autho- 
rised any such thing, This individual had been a very severe sufferer, and 
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the Bengal Government had narrowly escaped being guilty of murder; for, 
had he perished in the ship Fame, the Government having, as I believe, most 
illegally forced him on board this vessel, which was to go round by Bencovlen, 
instead of sending him directly home, they would, by such illegal procedure, 
have been the guilty cause of Mr. Arnot’s death. It was extremely wrong to 
blink the question as to the impropriety of the conduct of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. The moment the Court ot Directors gave notice that the sufferings of Mr. 
Arnot were to be made the subject of compensation, be determined to make 
no observation on the individuals composing that Government, because he 
thought that there would be an indirect but severe censure passed on them 
in the resolution of the Court of Directors. He imagined that they would at 
least have said, ‘‘ We will not again appeal to the pockets of the Proprietors 
at home to make reparation for the misconduct of our Governors abroad.” 
But, as they bad thought proper to bring in the Proprietors at large, as ap- 
preving of the grounds on which they had stated this part to proceed, he, for 
one, must oppose those grounds; and he called upon the public for a direct 
dissent from the grant, with reterence to the reasons stated for conceding it, 
and because the Benga] Government were shielded from that censure which 
they deserved. Of the grant itself he approved, though not of the grounds 
advanced by the Court of Directors ; and God forbid that any comment which 
he had felt it necessary to make should induce any person to oppose the pro- 
position. He certainly should vote for it, begging, however, distinctly to be 
understood as disapproving of the grounds to which the Court of Directors 
had improperly cuntined the resolution. 

Dr. Gitcurist.-—Though I have not yet the right to vote upon the present 
or any other question, the privilege will no doubt be conceded to me of say- 
ing a few words on this painful theme. Even tardy and stinted justice being 
better than none at all, the hon. Directors are so far entitled to the cordial 
approbation of this Court for their merciful decision upon Mr. Arnot’s cruel 
case. Had that unfortunate gentleman only possessed a convenient Scottish 
cousin in the Direction, his severe losses and sufferings would certainly have 
been more liberally viewed, through the medium of a second sight, which might 
have very conscientiously augmeuted the award to 30001., as a generous compen- 
sation for both pecuniary sacrifices and great mental distress. On such a 
heart-rending subject, | hope you will permit me to close these brief remarks 
with an appropriate Persian quotation from Sadee, the celebrated eastern 
myralist, when addressing an absolute prince on good government. 

Ugur khwahee uz nekbukhtee nishan. 
Duri zoolm buudee bur ubli juhan. 
Riayut diregh uz raeyut mudar ! 
Mooradi dilidad khahan burar! 


Which, for the sake of occidental ears, more numerous than oriental ones 
here, may be rendered ina free English version thus : 

Shouldst thou desire a monument, my son! 

Of fortune’s smiles on earth, injustice shun ; 

With patience hear the poorest who complain, 

Lest those oppressed invoke thy name in vain. 

Proud tyrants here, man’s judge supreme will try, 

And spurn them too, when suppliauts, from the sky. 


Mr. Hume.—It was, Sir, my intention to suffer this vote to pass in silunces, 
as I did on a previous occasion ; not because | view it as a sufficient remune~ 
ration, but because partial justice to an oppressed individual, is better than 
uone. My Learned Friend has, however, brought up the subject of the 
Press, and therefore | deem it necessary to offer a few remarks. I have 
always, and ever will, as long as I live, until the freedom of the Press be 
obtained, raise my voice in support of it. If any act can prove more mis~ 
chievous than another to India, it is the euslaving of the press. While the 
press is in a state of thraldom, Governments abroad may secretly aud 
securely inflict injustice on mitlions of miserable beings, who are under our 
sway. (Hear.) If we had not, in England, an opportunity, through the 
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press, of exposing the misdeeds of persons in power, our situation would be 
pitiable. If it were not for that mighty engine, we would become slaves, 
even in this country. This being the case, | will ask, whether we are acting 
as becomes us, when we deprive others of that freedom of the press which 
we ourselves prize as the greatest of blessings? 1 shall now advert to the 
case of Mr. Arnot, that victim of oppression—of relentless oppression—who 
has been hunted and persecuted aloost to death. He was first taken up 
illegally ; and I trust the day is not far distaat, when your proceedings iu 
this affair shall be laid before the public—when we shall see whether you, 
the Representatives of the Company, can sanction the military despotisin 
established by my Lord Amherst. (Hear.) The memorial of Mr. Arnot, 
which is before you, states this important fact, that when he was arrested, 
and ordered to proceed to England, he declared, * I am not the Editor of 
this paper; ! am not responsible for what has appeared in it; but 1 hereby 
give my sulemu assurance to break off all connexion with it, and every other 
publication in the Company’s territories. There are many other unobjec- 
tionabie modes of subsistence for me in this country, if I am suffered to re- 
main init. f came, as many hundreds of my countrymen have done, to earn 
an independence, and I thought that my talents would not only be useful to 
myself, but beneficial tomy country. 1am sorry that, by acting as Assistant 
Editor to a publication, 1 have given any cause of offence ; but I shall follow 
this occupation no more.’ Now, what was the cause of offence? Nothing more 
than a respectful allusion to Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India, for a 
few jocose remarks on the improper acts of persons in authority. Theu, 
suddenly the Government pounce on him, and he is ordered to quit India. 
** You shall not remain here,” says my Lord Amherst. ‘ Suffer me to con- 
tinue,” entreats his victim; ‘* I owe 8,600 rupees ; and, if | am sent away, it 
will be mest unjust towards my creditors.’ I say, sir, if the sentiments of 
humanity ever wrought on the mind of man, they ought, on this occasion, to 
have operated on the heart of Lord Amherst. But the civil Government— 
mark, the civil Government—marthed Mr. Arnot into a military prison, 
iu the strong room of Fort William. There he remained, until a Habeas 
Corpus was sued out ; when Sir Francis Macnaghten declared to the oppressor 
that his proceeding was illegal, and that he, as a British Judge, could not 
suffer this victim of persecution to be remanded to the cell, or dungeon, where 
Lord Amherst had confined him. His Lordship was indeed to blame, and 
he ought to be punished for bis misconduct. The Government of this country 
had passed a severe censure on the Government of Ceylon, for seizing the 
person of Mr. Rosier under similar circumstances, and the same measure of 
justice ought to be meted out to Lord Amherst. I trust, by and by, when a 
formal appeal is made to the Proprietors of East India Stock, they wiil de- 
clare that millions of individuals shall not be placed under such a sway as 
this, where injustice and tyranny are allowed to run riot. After his liberation, 
Mr. Arnot retired to a foreign settlement. He renounces the press ; he re- 
nounces his country ; he gives up all his piospects ; but this does not satisfy 
Lord Amherst, who continues to persecute him in the most implacable man- 
ner. His Lordship sends to the Military Governor of the foreign settlement, 
where Mr. Arnot is quietly residing, and demands him to be delivered up. 
He is therefore again seized, aud immediately hurried on board the ship 
Fame. Such an act as this, sir, cannot be recognized by any law. Such a 
proceeding reflects eternal disgrace on the Military Governor who gave up 
Mr. Arnot. Here was persecution of the most malevolent kind, and the 
Court, as far as it has the power, is bound to repair the injury. What follows? 
The law says, the Governor-General shall send home any person, under the 
circumstances pointed out, in any of the Company’s ships, bound for England. 
it appears that there were twenty-five ships lying at the time in Calcutta 
river, nine of which were bound direct to England, and were ready to sail, 
Four or five of the captains of those nine vessels were willing to give Mr. 
Arnot a free passage home. Was it not reasonable that the Government 
should acquiesce in his desire, and suffer him to proceed by one of those ships 
direct to England, from which he had such kind and generous offers? Why 
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send him round to a place to which none were ever before transported, but 
convicts, and where, as Sir Stamford Raffles was empowered to detain the 
vessel for his own accommodation, she must remain fur sometime? Mr. 
Arnot’s entreaties aud representations were all in vain. He would not be 
allowed to proceed in any other vessel, but that which was going by the way 
of Bencoolen. We all know the unwholesomeness of that climate ; and any 
person can easily imagine how detrimental it must be tou a European consti- 
tution to be confined on ship-board for three or four mouths in such a place, 
This conduct proves to me, that Lord Amherst wished that Mr. Arnot should 
never go beyoud Beucoolen. Now, I beg the Court to mark this extraordinary 
circumstance. Four or five different captains offered Mr. Aruot a free pas- 
sage ; but Lord Amherst preferred paying for one out of the public treasury. 
Have you asked Lord Amherst why he preferred paying the captain of the 
vessel which was to proceed to England by Bencoolen, a most circuitous 
route,=the‘ sum of 800 rupees, rather than suffer Mr. Arnot to proceed to 
England direct, without incurring any charge whatever? Since the time 
of Warren Hastings’ administration, I have never lLeard of any act that 
equals this in dark deformity. But this is not the only act of his Lordship’s 
administration that deserves reprobation. ‘This is only one act out of fifty at 
which we ought to express our marked indignation. I wonder how so many 
men, collectively, they being individually excellent auc estimable men, could 
approve of such misrule. I think, sir, that this vote is a proper one; and I 
have felt it necessary to state my reasons for supporting it, they being entirely 
different from those adopted by your Court. 


Mr. Lownpes.—Really, sir, [ think the sending Mr. Arnot round by Ben- 
coolen, is a circumstance that ought to be sifted into. We ought to know 
why or wherefore this course was taken ; or, as the lawyers say, some gen- 
tleman ought to move for a rule toshow cause. I wish to know who was the 
captain that received the 800 rupees. What is his name? and I would ask, 
whether’he is a relation to any of you Directors ? (2) He appears to have been 
employed merely to put money into his pocket. This part of the transaction 
undoubtedly stinks of corruption. (Laughter.) Permit me, sir, to say, that f 
admire liberty. It is with liberty, however, as with plants - it will not flourish 
in every soil. If we extend the same degree of liberty to our Eastern pos- 
sessions, which we enjoy ourselves, the consequence must be, that we shall 
soon be kicked out of India. 1 would, therefore, allow but a moderate de- 
gree of liberty in that hot climate. What has occurred within the last twelve 
months, shows pretty plainly the corruption of the press, the beuefits of which 
have been so much extolled. Within that period, we have become a nation of 
Jews, a nation of money-scrivevers and jobbers, and all through the iustru- 
mentality of the press. (3) If I may believe Mr. Cobbett, those persons who 
write for the press, have supported all the recent absurd speculations to suit 
their own ends. Indeed he accuses almost all of them of receiving shares for 
puffing off those various Joint-Stock Companies. I think if Mr. Cobbett kept 
within due bounds, he would be a‘ very useful man, for he exposes villany. 
(Order, order.) 1 am in order ; but chaos, that is, disorder, has been produced 
by those new Companies. I cannot help expressing my indignation, when I 
see a humbug Quaker coming forward with what he denominates au Equitable 
Loan Company. (Laughter.) He strives to ruin a body of men who do not 
make more than 14 or 20 per cent., whilst, by his plav, he hopes to realize 
1001, per cent. (Order.) Sir, I have a right to show what effects the liberty 
of the press has produced in this country. It is the press that has raised all 





(2) A better explanation is, that he was the thessmate or inmate of the Edi- 
tor of the Indian ‘ John Buil,’ through whom, perhaps, he obtained the patron- 
age of one of the Secretaries to Government, as that inveterate enemy of the 
Editor of the * Calcutta Journal,’ and all his friends might be able to recommend 
Captain Young as a fit person to take charge of Mr. Arnot, and make him as un- 
happy as possible on the voyage, in which duty he was not found wanting. 

(3) This is worthy of a genuine disciple of Cobbett. 
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this delusion, (4) and which now endeavours fo increase the embarrassments of 
the country, instead of alleviating them. If the free press, in this cool 
climate, and under our excellent Constitution, can be made an engine of 
delusion and injustice, it will produce ten times more mischief in India ; and | 
am sure that those who this day spoke in favour of a free press, would not, 
in their calmer moments, recommend it to be extended to that country. 
About a hundred years ago, a similar delusion prevailed. Then, however, 
there was but one bubble; but it is now a many-headed monster, and aptly 
illustrates the classic story ; for, if you cut off one head, another immediately 
springs up. With regard to the sum of money voted to Mr. Arnot, I hope 
you have been actuated by a sense of justice. In my opinion, it is suf- 
ficient ; and I think you would not have acted properly if you had not granted 
it As to Mr. Arnot’s continuing to reside in India, how could such a 
man procure his bread, if he were allowed to stay there, except by 
writing, privately or publicly? (5) He must continue to write, for he 
would have nothing to do with the drudgery of a merchant’s office. 1 well 
know what the cacoethes scribendi is ; and I am well convinced that a clever 
man, of a literary turn, cannot avoid writing. It seems that Mr. Arnot was 
offered his passage home free of expense. The Captains who made the pro- 
pee were, I suppose, the Commanders of free ships. Those free traders, I 

lieve, wish jto bring the Company’s Government into contempt ;(6) and, 
therefore, would most willingly take out, or bring home, any person, who 
wished to pursue the same course. But to return to the press. Those men 
whom that instrument had most seriously injured, were the very persons who 
saved this country from despotism—who defeated the machinatious of Bona- 
parte.—(Cries of Order.) I know very well that when I mention that 
individual I give offence to some of those friends of freedom, who would say, 





(4) Then what was the cause of the delusion which prevailed in France re- 


garding the schemes of the famous projector Law? Was this delusion, this fer- 
ment, this blind fury of speculation, a thousand times greater than ever prevailed 
in England—the bitter fruits of a free press? Were the French people cursed 
with these fatal effects of unlicensed printing under the ancien regime of the Bour- 
bons. If not, how do men of sense suffer their understanding to be insulted 
with such chimerical solutions of the causes of the present financial difficulties. 
Surely it requires no witchcraft to discern, that a press which is free to tell the 
truth, is less likely to create delusion than a fettered one, which is compelled to 
suppress it. As an instance of this, we lately mentioned that the Indian papers, 
under the licensing system, were not allowed to state the real value of the public 
funds. How would Mr. Cobbett (or his admirer, Mr. Lowndes) like this mode 
of preventing delusion, if introdnced in England? Indeed, they both know very 
well that the freedom of the press is the greatest enemy to delusion and the 
best friend to truth which exists among mankind. 

(5) How do hundreds and thousands of others not only obtain their bread, 
(or their ** curree-bhat’’ rather), but,live in affluence, though neither licensed, 
covenanted, nor employed by the Company? But Mr. Lowndes ought not to 
have kept out of sight, that a most unobjectionable mode was pointed out to 
Government in which Mr, Arnot was to have employed himself, if allowed to 
remain iu India. And when, in addition to this, he had both pledged his honour, 
and offered to bind himself, under a heavy penalty, it required, with competent 
securities for his good couduct in every respect, as well as to have no connexion 
with the press, it is neither handsome, nor decent, nor rational in any one to 
say, that in defiance of every obligation, the most sacred aud binding, he would 
and could have done nothing else but write ‘* publicly or privately.” If Mr. 
Lowndes, in saying this, judges others by himself, his character is not very 
enviable. 

(6) Is it fair or justifiable to raise such charges on mere supposition? But it 
would be a more candid explanation of such a circumstance to suppose, that 
captains in the employ, or under the direct influence of the Company, dared not, 
however well disposed, to evince their geuerous sympathy for any one who was 
suffering under the persecution of the ruling powers, while free traders were at 
liberty to obey the dictates of humanity. 
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tnat, if Bonaparte’s Government were at all despotic, it was a mild despotism. 
Iam, myself, a whig in pee but I felt it necessary to separate from 
those who so designated themselves, because I could not, in the same breath, 
drink success to the principles which placed the House of Brunswick on the 
throne of England, and prosperity to those pernicious principles which seated 
Bonaparte on the throne of France. I have heard Gentlemen talk a great 
deal about liberty ; but when it was known that they had for years advocated 
the principles of such a man as Bonaparte, what confidence could be placed 
in the justice of their views? I am very much afraid that the liberty of the 
press, if extended to our Eastern Empire, would introduce an Indian Bona- 
parte, quite as dangerous to that country as the Corsican Bonaparte had been 
to Europe. But, as you wish for the salvation of your Eastern possessions— 
as you wish for the salvation of your servants there and here—as you wish for 
the welfare of the whole of the proprietors of India stock—act with firmness, 
and prevent the introduction of the liberty of the press, and with it an Indian 
Bonaparte, into ‘your dominions. 

Captain Maxrietp.—As the Hon. Proprietor who has just addressed the 
Court, adverted to the delusion which the press has practised on the public 
mind, with respect to Joint Stock Companies, | beg leave to say, that our 
Indian press, fettered as it is in every otber respect, bas put forth the pros- 
pectus of a Joint Stock Company in India, of which it speaks in very flattering 
terms. It is under the management of Mr. Trotter, and has the decided 
support and approbation of the Government abroad. Whether it has met 
with your’s, Mr. Chairman, I have yet to learn. 

Mr. GAHAGAN.—1 hope the hon. Chairman will not answer that question, 
which has been propounded both out of place and time. What has this Joint 
Stock Company to do with Mr. Arnot’s case ?—(Hear.) In the propriety of 
making a grant to Mr. Arnot | entirely concur, and t cordially agree in the 
sentiments of my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) with respect to the treatment 
which that individual bas received. The wretched executioner at New- 
gate, hardened as he must be, diswnisses the puorsutferer from the world witir 
as little paiu as possible. But here is a Noble Lord inflicting every species 
of oppressioufon a defenceless individual, without one mitigating circumstance. 
If it were necessary that Mr. Arnot should be removed, surely it ought to be 
done in as humane a manner as.could be devised. But, directly the contrary 
course was adoptedhere, This unfortunate gentleman, instead of being sent 
home direct, is put on board a vessel, which is to proceed to England by 
Bencoolen, and, in consequence, he has endured an accumulation of suffering. 
As this is the case, I agree to the graut, without any reference to the question 
of the press ; and I am sorry that my learned Friend touched on that point, 
because it has led to this loose conversation, in the course of which (he will 
pardon me for saying so) the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) has uttered a 
great deal of nonsense. 

Mr. Lownpes.— (Apparently with great fervour.)—I could not speak sense, 
when I was talking of nonsensical companies ; and, no matter who may be 
displeased, 1 will always expose villany where I see it. 1 was truly amazed 
at the conduct of the individual to whom I before alluded, when he made an 
attempt to crush the pawnbrokers.— (Cries of Order ! Question ! and Laugh- 
ter.) You may take my word for it, that mau has the eutward and visible 
sign of humanity, without the internal and spiritual grace.—( Laughter.) 

Mr. R. Jackson.—The documents to which my hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) 
nas alluded, are not before the Court. Perhaps they will be hereafter, and, 
if the tale of distress which my Hon. Friend has related is borne out by them, 
it is still open to us to investigate, and, if there be cause for it, to punish. But 
still I approve of the resolution as framed by the Court of Directors, and to 
that alone I applied myself. The papers arebefore them, and in their report 
they state—*‘ That in the month of December, 1823, Mr. Arnot was sent 
on od the Fame, at Calcutta. That on the 2nd of February, the vessel was 
destroyed by fire; and he lost the whole of his property by that disaster, 
and was obliged to return to Calcutta, by which he incurred a considerable 
additional expense, Under these circumstances, and in consideration of the 
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severe losses he had sustained, the Court of Directors recommend it to the 
Court of Proprietors to compensate him, for the present, by a grant of £1500.” 
Thus allowing that investigation into the cause of his misfortunes might yet 
take place; aud certainly it is open to us to canvass the whole of the matter 
when the documents are before the Court. Inasmuch as no question, but 
the limited one which [ have stated, is comprised in the resolution, | deemed 
it right strictly to confine myself to that limited question. , 

Mr. Hume.—The documeuts prove clearly that Mr. Arnot was treated with 
undue severity. In one of his letters he exclaims, while overwhelmed with 
the recollection of his sufferings, ‘‘Gracious God ! what have I done that all 
this vengeance should be discharged on my devoted head ? ’’ 

The Cuarrnman.—After what has been said, I beg leave to make a remark 
or two. In this case an unlicensed person was removed from India, by the 
Governor-General, under the power which he legally possesses. It was con- 
sidered, whether that removal was executed in the most convenient manner, 
aud it was found that it might have been carried into effect with greater 
convenience to the individual. Captain Young (I state the name, as an hon. 
Proprietor has called forit) sailed in the Fame, which vessel was burned, and 
Mr. Arnot lost his property. In cousequence of the many sufferings of that 
individual, we felt for his situation, and wished to relieve it. I took great 
pains to inquire into the facts of the case, and found it to be one which de- 
served our attention. As far as I have observed, Mr. Arnot conducted him- 
self with great propriety. Ultimately the Court of Directors thought it right 
to come to the present resolution, by which the sum of £1500 is bestowed 
on him, in consequence of the inconvenience he has suffered, and the losses 
he has sustained. For my part, 1 am sure I agree to it with all my heart. 
The resolution was then confirmed unanimously. 


INSTRUCTION IN HINDOOSTANNEE. 


The CHarRMan.—An Hon. Proprietor (General Thornton) gave notice at 
the last general Court, that he would, at the present Court, move a resolu- 
tion respecting the propriety of examining certain classes of individuals as to 
their knowledge of the Hindoostannee, prior to their going out to India; and 
since that time a requisition, calling for a special Court, to consider the same 
subject, had been presented to the Court of Directors. As the propositions 
are similar, they might both be disposed of by one debate, and thus the 
time of the Court would be saved, 

Mr. Hume.—I wish the two motions to be kept separate. 

General THorNToN expressed his readiness to withdraw his notice, as the 
question would be brought forward much better by the two gentlemen (Mr. 
Hume and Dr. Gilchrist) who signed the requisition, and who, having been 
long in India, were more competent judges of the question than he was. 

General THoRNToN’s notice was then withdrawn. 


THE COMPANY’S SHIPPING, 

The Cuairman.—Another Hon. Proprietor (Captain Maxfield) gave notice, 
at the last general Court, that he would, at the present Court, submit a reso- 
jution for papers relative to the rates of tonnage of the Company’s chartered 
and unchartered ships to India and China; and also as to the mode of audit- 
ing and keeping the accounts, The Court was now ready to entertain the 
motion. 

Captain Maxrizitp.—The motion of which he had given notice, it would 
be perceived, embraced two points; but, for the sake of brevity and clear- 
ness, he would only touch upon the shipping question. In addressing the 
Court on a subject of so mise Sngunndion, he regretted exceedingly that it 
had not been placed in the hands of some individual, whose abilities would 
have enabled him effectually to expose the evils of the present system, and 
to introduce another that might prove more beneficial to the public and the 
Company; by which means they might, when their charter came to be re- 
newed, successfully combat the opposition of numbers who were injured by 
the operation of the system as it at present stood, He was induced to agitate 
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this question, in the hope that others would come forward and aid in the 
inquiry, so that their joint labours might tend to produce those advantages 
which were so much to be desired, but which the public did not enjoy at 
present. It was so customary a matter to laud the servants of the Company, 
that he could scarcely expect to obtain a patient hearing, if he said any thing 
that in the least savoured of a doubt of their abilities. It unfortunately 
bappened, that the interest of some, and the indolence of others, operated 
against investigations of this kind. A feeling was entertained that iothing 
could be done to increase the Company’s dividends, or by judicious retreuch- 
ment to add to their wealth, and, therefore, no operation for that purpose was 
attempted. If he had but one vote in that Court he might perhaps be thought 
presumptuous in bringing this great question forward. But he had long been 
a proprietor of three votes, and a short time since, he possessed stock suffi- 
cient to claim a fourth, He stated this to show, that his interests were deeply 
concerned, and closely identified with those of the Proprietors at large. 
He had nothing to do with the shipping interest of this country—he 
never had—and most probably never would; but still he felt very deeply 
and sincerely for the shipping interest of the Company, and he would serve 
it far as lay in his power. The Company were at present eugaged in 
an unprofitable war, and he knew not how it would ultimately pay them. 
But if the war terminated at this moment, the expense which had 
been even now incurred was such as to require the Government, most 
imperat.vely, to retrench in every possible way, without impairing those 
establishweuts which were esseutial to the safety of the Company. He 
might be reminded, that economy had always been their maxim. He be- 
lieved that was the fact; but it had been most frequently seen to operate 
where it could not be practised without materially injuring the efficiency of 
important establishments, while it was neglected in others where it might 
be introduced with effect. He alluded particularly to the army. He would 
not illustrate this position by inyidiously comparing the scale of pay and 
pensions for the civil and military servants of the Company ; though, at 
sume future period, that might be a proper subject for consideration. On 
this occasion, he was only desirous of assisting in the laudable object of 
promoting economy in those departments, the organization of which appeared 
to be faulty. The absurd atteinpts made by some of the governments abroad 
to economize, and which arose either from the orders of the executive body, 
or from the officiousness of public servants, had often excited his surprise. 
For instance, their respectable Superintendent of Marine, at Bombay, 
allowed the Company’s cruisers to be hired, and the treasury was, in 
consequence, enriched to the amount of 150 rupees. (4 laugh.) This did 
not occur under their present amiable and intelligent Governor; but it real- 
ly did happen in the time of Sir Evan Nepean. One of their cruisers, the 
Vestul, was so stutfed with bales by an Armenian merchant, that scarcely 
any room was left for provisions and stores ; and, for the use of the vessel, 
government received 150 rupees. The only two cruisers in their service, 
which were employed in making an impression on the strong-holds of the 
pirates in the Persian Gulf, had, from motives of economy, he supposed, 
been withdrawn. Aud what was the consequence? The pirates increased 
in strength, and it cost 150 lacs of rupees, or, £.1,800,000 sterling to check 
their growth. The interest of that sum, prudently applied, would be suffi- 
cient to put down effectually bands of pirates far more numerous and formidable 
than they were. When the Company’s coucerns were in their infancy, the 
Dutch, Portuguese, and other freebovters, attacked and molested their trade. 
The Company armed their traders, and effectually protected their pruperty ; 
and those enemies he had alluded tu quickly disappeared. Those ships answered, 
while they ouly maintained the respectable character of merchants; but 
since they had arrived at a higher dignity, and became sovereigns, a 
different system was pursued. Still, however great the change which had 
taken place, they ought to consult their commercial iuterests. Now it was 
generally believed that they carried on a losing trade with India. He could 
not state this from the result of one year; but he was convinced that, if a 
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series of years were taken, sufficient evidence could be adduced to sub- 
stantiate the fact. They were a Company of merchants, expressly incorpo- 
rated for commercial purposes, and they must either carry on their trade 
like merchants, or they must expect to lose |by it. No individual merchant 
could hope to carry on the India trade, as they did, contending against high 
freights and bad bargains ; and he was convinced they could not carry it on 
themselves, if it were not bolstered up by the profitable trade to China. He 
was well aware, that the import trade of China was of high profit; but 
it might be made much more so, at the same time that the public would be 
benefited, by affording tea at moderate prices. If this were done, it would 
be a strong reason in favour of the renewal of the charter, and the possession of 
the exclusive trade to China ; because it would show that the Company thought 
of the public interest as much as they did of their own. To effect this object, 
however, they must not conduct themselves as they had bitherto done; their 
ships must be fitted as merchantmen, and as merchantmen alone. He held 
in high estimation the abilities of the officers on board the Company’s ships, 
and he admitted that the vessels were of a very fine class; but it struck him 
that they were not well suited to commercial purposes. The guns were 
occasionally used in time of war—in time of peace they were useless. They 
greatly increased the expense of outfit; and, if they looked to one of those 
vessels which carried forty guns, they would find, that the number of men 
hore no proportion to the number of guns. He had been induced to attribute 
the loss -of many of the Company’s ships solely to the number of guns which 
they carried. This position he could exemplify by pointing out instances 
where country ships had weathered violent gales, while vessels belonging to 
the Company had foundered. Now, if country ships could ride out those 
gales which proved so disastrous to the vessels of the Company, was it not 
a clear proof that the guns of the latter were the occasion of those disasters. 
The Devonshire East Indiaman was lost, some years ago, solely in consequence 
of her having these guns on board. He was, at the time, riding near her, 
in one of the Company’s miserable Pilot schooners. The gale was a regular 
north-wester, which gave notice of its approach an hour before it burst forth. 
His vessel rode out the storm, while they saw the stately Devonshire, with 
her guns and lofty masts, sink to the bottom. This was sufficient to show 
the folly of having guns on board. Then came the question, what advantage 
did the Company gain by this system, in a commercial point of view? An 
answer to that query would be found in the rates of insurance at Lloyd's. 
If they inquired there, they would learn, that insurances could be effected on 
good British ships, class A. for nearly as little as was demanded for the Com- 
pany’s large ships. ‘The useless expense of outfit in the Company’s ships, 
was prejudicial both to them and to the British public, because it prevented 
the Company from selling the produce imported at a low rate ; and it was a 
necessary consequence, that the Americans and others beat them in the 
foreign market. During the war, some of their ships were taken up at the 
enormous rate of 44/, per ton; and yet they must be aware that, on sailing 
from Bombay, they were not more than one third laden. The rest of the freight 
became an immense source of profit to the commanders. That part of the 
system, however, did not, he understood, exist at present. At one period, 
when very anti-commercial notions prevailed at Bombay, the Company re- 
ceived a large consignment of cottons from Georgia. Was it not to be sup- 
posed, that a part of this consignment would be sent to China, in payment 
for tea? But, instead of that, it was sold to the commanders of the Com- 
pany’s ships, and was to be paid for at China. They carried it there on board 
the Company’s vessels, and undersold them in the market. Yet, even at 
that very time, despatches were carried out, ordering the strictest economy to 
be observed in the military department. Since the peace, a great reduction 
had been made in the rate of freight; but it was perfectly evident, that a 
greater reduction might still take place, and that the commerce of the Com- 
pany might oe carried on like the commerce of any other body of mercantile 
people. He certainly saw no advantage that could be derived from the course 
now adopted, After what he had said, he need ‘not apprize the proprietors 
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that he did not entertain the least idea of the manner in which their marine 
affairs, or their commerce, were conducted. He had been for twenty-four 
years in their marine service, and, therefore, was competent to judge of the 
system which prevailed in that department. The comparative excellence of 
their army in India, was owing to the attention that had been paid to it. 
The praiseworthy zeal of some of the hon. Chairman’s colleagues, the foster- 
ing care of the late Lord Melville, and the judicious arrangements of the 
Duke of York, had raised the army to a lofty eminence. Part, however, of 
the Company’s service was so mismanaged, that it was a useless burden to 
the state, and a disgrace to those who should render it efficieut. Let the 
Court look, for instance, to the Bombay marine. It might be stated, that it 
was so insignificant as not to deserve a thought. But, when he saw a super- 
intendent receiving upwards of alac of rupees per ann., a salary larger than 
that given to a First Lord of the Admiralty, he thought it was a subject worth 
noticing. If it were so insignificant a matter, why should such an expense 
be incurred? If he recollected rightly, it was said, at the time of the re- 
newal of the charter, that this insignificant corps was sufficient to guard 
that part of the Company's territories; and that, therefore, the Company 
ought not to be charged any thing for the service of the King’s ships in those 
seas. This appeared rather inconsistent with the declaration of insignifi- 
cancy, to which he had before alluded. The customs, the revenue, and the 
judical branches of the Company’s service, also demanded investigation and 
reform. (Hear.) The objects to which he had ventured to direct the atten- 
tion of the Court, were of very grave importance; aud, though he might 
appear rather too sanguine to some persons, yet he thought that, by retrench- 
ing the civil expenditure in China, a saving vot of 150 rupees, but of 300,000/, 
per annum, might be made. Convinced that his opinions were well-founded, 
and thanking the Court for their indulgence, he should conclude by moving, 

‘* That there be laid before this Court a statement, exhibiting the name, 
number, and tonnage, of all ships now chartered by this Company, with the 
rates of tonnage, the number of voyages for which they are engaged, the 
names of the owners, and the time when engaged: also a list of ships of the 
Company purchased for India and China, the time when purchased, the price 
paid for the same, and the expense of repairs, &c. during the time they 
have been engaged.” 

Mr. Hume.—I wish, Sir, to second this motion. The father of my hon. 
Friend near me, (Mr. Kinnaird, )and my learned Friend (Mr. Jackson, )labour- 
ed for many years to reform the shippiag system. ‘Their exertions brought it 
what it is; and, even though it may be now defective, it is certainly much 
better than it formerly was. I also have paid much attention to this subject; 
and, ata time when I had not the honour of a seat in Parliament, | joined 
with others in petitioning the legislature for a revision of the shipping system. 
Reasons were stated by us for altering the system, which appear tu me to 
have been unanswerable ; but our request was refused. | do not think Parlia- 
ment acted properly on that occasion. The real interest of the East India Com- 
pany is the interest of the empire ; and when we are called on to pay a large 
tax on tea to keep up useless extravagance, all those who do not complain of 
it are greatly to blame. If the hon. Mover had been in the Court in 1813, 
1616, and 1817, he would have found me endeavouring to check the grant 
of money to owners of vessels, Who complained of having entered into impru- 
dent contracts. Parliament was applied to, and, with their permission, in- 
creased rates were given to those owners whose complaints had been pre- 
viously discussed in this Court. What was my proposition at that time ? 
Instead of saying, that the owners sheuld go on until they encountered utter 
ruin, my advice was, ‘* Reduce your equipments, aud then you can proceed 
profitably.” If the hon. Proprietor had been in the Court at that period, he 
would have found the majority of those who voted on the question were 
either ship-owners or ship-builders. I made the best stand I could, with a 
few friends around me, against any interfereuce with the existing contracts, 
but my efforts were not successful. If any thing can rise up against the 
Company as matter of just censure, it is their lavish expenditure in freight. 
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They are paying enormously, while every person is aware that ships may he 
freighted at 10d. 11/. or 12/4. per ton. In 1813, 1 stood up in my place in this 
Court, and said, that, if we had peace, the rate of freight would fall to 127. 
pertou. This was laughed at. I was considered as an enthusiast—as a 
person beside myself. And yet it turned out that I was right. We take, as 
the hon. Mover said, great credit to ourselves for good management; but I 
cannot see that good management is displayed in taking up s rs at 261. 5s. 
per ton, not for three voyages, but for five or six voyages, which was equal 
to pine or tev years. What did the Company do in the last year? They hired 
vessels in Loudon, sent them to China, had them loaded there'with tea, which 
was carried to North America; and this was done for 11/. per ton, while, 
upon other coutracts, they were actually paying 26/. 5s. perton. I could 
show, that, in the course of the war, from 50/. to 55/. per ton was paid. Part 
of this certainly arose from demurrage, which was, indeed, on account of the 
present system, sometimes unavoidable. 

Mr. WALKER said, that, in 1819, not a ship in the service of the Company 
was paid for at the rate of 26/, per ton. In 1623, there was one at 21/. per 
ton, a second at 21/. 8s., and a third at21/.7s. 6d, The hon, Proprietor had 
made the rates too high. 

Mr. Hume said, it pleased him to find that the rate of freight was even a 

few pounds less than he had supposed it to be. But it could not escape notice, 
that ships might be, aud were freighted last year by others so low as 91. 10s. 
per tov, which was widely ditfereut from 2i/., the rate paid by the Com- 
pany. 
The Cuatrman said, in proposing this motion, the hon, Proprietor had 
gone over a great variety of matters, which be did not mean to discuss. If 
any subject had been more frequently considered in this Court than another, 
the present certainly was that subject ; and he was inclined to think, consi- 
dering all the circumstances of the case—lookiug to the situation in which 
the East India Company stood, working in a double capacity—that the de- 
scription of shipping, adverted to by the hon. Proprietor, and oot approved 
of by him, would, after all, be found the most applicable to the Company’s 
service. He, however, had no objection that the Proprietors should have the 
fullest information on the subject; and, therefere, he would not resist the 
motion, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hume.—The object of the Court, which is to obtain full information 
on the subject, will not be attained, unless an addition be made, requiring to 
kuow the rate of freightage for single vessels. 

Mr. Lownoks observed, that as gratitude was a predominant feeling in 
his bosom, he hoped that he might be allowed to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. It ought to be considered, that during war there existed a larger 
assortment of vessels than during peace. He thought, that those who built 
ships should be allowed time to wear them out.(7) An honest liberality was 
always the best policy. The gallaut captain had made a most excellent speech, 
but he begged to point out one little error iu it, He perfectly well remem- 
bered that, during hostilities, Iudiamen were turned into men-of-war, and 
made a most glorious stand against the French men-of-war. But, to return 
to the question of gratitude, he would recommend to his hon. Friend, Mr. 
Hume, who he believed had done more service to the country than avy man 
alive, that on some occasions economy was better Jeft alone. He had on 
every occasion resisted his hon. Friend’s economical propositions with respect 
to the army and navy. He believed that the distress which existed at the 
present moment was owing to the want of national gratitude to the army and 
vavy. The conduct of the British nation towards her afficers was a blot on 
her character— ( Interruption.) 

Mr. Kinnairp begged to remind the hon. Proprietor that his remarks did 
not bear on any question before the Court. 

Mr Lownpes cvuld not see why he should not be allowed tolanch out as 
well as the hon. Proprietor himself. When he considered the difference between 








(7) They may do so by employing them in some other trade. 
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his politics and those of the hon. Proprietor, he was not much surprised that 
he interrupted him in his eulogium on the army. He felt great respect for 
the good sense of the hon. Proprietor, but he knew that party feeling would 
carry him great lengths.—[Here the hou. Gentleman divaricated into a story 
about shilling whist, but the noise in the Court was too great to permit us to 
catch a word of what he said. After considerable exertion to be heard, he 
resumed his seat, finding that the Court would not waste its time any longer 
listening;to him.] 

The CuatkMan.—I wish to know whether the bon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
has any addition to make to the motion before the Court? 

Mr. Hume.—l move that these words be added to the motion : ‘ Also a 
statement of the rate of freight paid for one or more vessel or vessels hired 
since 1613, and not now employed, with the number of tons, the names of 
the owners, and the destivation and voyage of each ship; and also whether 
they were hired by public or private contract, with the date of such con- 
tract.”’ 

‘The CHAIRMAN put the motion with the addition proposed by Mr. Hume, 
and it was agreed to, 

QUESTION OF FORM. 

The CuairMan informed the Court, that the Court was made special in 
pursuance of the following requisition :— 

‘* * That there be laid before this Court Copies of all Correspondence be- 
tween the Court of Directors aud Mr. J. S. Buckingham, late Proprietor of 
the Calcutta Journal, respecting his claims for reparation of the injury sus- 
tained by his property in Calcutta, in consequence of the measures of the 
Bengal Government.’ 

** * Also, Copies of all Proceedings of the Bengal Government referred to 
in the Correspondence before named.’ ” 

Mr. Hume.—Before I touch upon the subject which has just been intro- 
duced to the notice of the Court, I wish to make some observations upon a 
subject which I consider of considerable importance. I have signed three 
requisitions which I sent into the Court of Directors, intending to bring 
three separate subjects under your notice. One of these requisitions has 
just been stated to you ; another related to cadets proceeding to India without 
a knowledge of the native langnages ; and the third was a requisition that 
the Court might be made special for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the present state of affairs in India, and of recommending to the Court of 
Directors the propriety of recalling Lord Amherst. Every body must be 
aware, that, by act of Parliament, there were four special Quarterly Courts 
in every year, which it is not in the power of the Court of Directors or of 
Proprietors to waive. It is also provided by Act of Parliament, that at such 
Quarterly Courts any subject which any Proprietor might think of import- 
ance to the interests of India might be brought forward and discuss- 
ed. The same Act declares, that the Court of Directors were bound 
at anytime to call a General Court upon receiving a requisition, signed 
by nine Proprietors, to discuss any matter which such Proprietors might 
deem proper to be discussed. It has been the practice, since 1 had 
any thing to do with this Court, for any Proprietor to notice at Quarterly 
Courts any subject he pleased ; but it has been considered right, as a matter 
of courtesy, though not required by Act of Parliameut, that when any sub- 
ject of importance was intended to be discussed, in which it was supposed 
the Proprietors at large would take an interest, to give uotice that such and 
such motions would be submitted to the Court. Ina case of this kind, it is 
the usual practice for two Proprictors to address a requisition to the Court of 
Directors, praying the Quarterly Court might be made farther special for the 
purpose of considering the intended motion. 1 never till the present time 
knew any attempts on the part of the Court of Directors to deprive Proprie- 
tors of this privilege. It must be evident to every one who thinks on the 
subject, that it is a great advantage to the mass of Proprietors to know what 
subjects are to be brought forward at a Quarterly Court; but if it be iv the 
power of the Court of Directors to publish what notices they please, and 
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keep back others, they take upon themselves to mark out some subjects as 
deserving of attention, and withhold that distinction from others. The same 
practice which this Court has followed is observed in the House of Commons. 
Any Member, who may catch the Speaker’s eye, is entitled to submit what 
motion he pleases to the House ; but ithas for ages been the practice to give 
notice of the intention to bring forward any question of importance, both for 
the convenience of busivess and for the information of those parties who are 
likely to take part in the discussion. I have been now for nearly eighteen 
years a Proprietor, and not an inconsiderable actor in this Court, and during 
that time I do not recollect avy instance of a refusal on the part of the Court 
of Directors such as that which I am about to state. I have at different 
Quarterly Courts introduced subjects of considerable importance, of which 
there had not been time to give notice. In this way I have, on two separate 
occasions, called the attention of the Court to the present state of India, and 
have censured the measures of Lord Amherst’s administration. On each 
occasion, the Chairman appealed to me in this way—“ Would you,” said he, 
‘* bring forward a question of so much importance without due considera- 
tion? Will it be creditable to you, aud will those who wish to take part in 
the discussion be prepared to do so? Yo bring forward a question of this 
nature without due notice, is au act of injustice, of which | hope you 
are not capable! "’—This was the sort of appeal which was made to me, 
aud to which | yielded. ‘Two Courts have passed by since I declared 
my intention to submit a motion for the removal of Lord Amherst from 
the head of the Indian Government. Having given such an intimation, 
I would have been warranted, without any further notice on the subject, in 
bringing forward my motion on the present occasion. What, therefore, am 
I to say of, or how am | to account for, the conduct of the Court of Directors 
ov the present occasion? On the 8th inst., I seut a requisition to the Court 
of Directors, requesting that they would make this Quarterly Court special, 
‘* for the purpose of taking into consideration the following proposition : 
That the Court of Proprietors, duly considering the present situation of 
affairs in India, recommend to the consideration of the Court of Directors, the 
propriety aud necessity of immediately recalling Lord Amherst.” Of the im- 
portance of that proposition, the Court is able to form its own opinion ; but I 
think that if there be any one question which more than another requires 
couformity with the usual practice of giving notice to the Proprietors, it is 
this very question. Let us see, however, what the Court of Directors did 
on the subject. On the l4th inst. they sent me a letter, through their Secre- 
tary, in which that officer states, that he was ordered to inform me, by the 
Court of Directors, that they did not deem it expedient to make the Court of 
Proprietors special for the purpose stated in my letter; and, at the same 
time, he was directed to remind me, that as the Court about to be held was a 
General Quarterly Court, any motion might be brought forward without the 
Court being made special, and without previous notice. I submit to hon, 
Gentlemen, whether any thing can be more conducive to the dispatch of busi- 
ness, than that due public notice should be given of every important ques- 
tion intended to be brought forward in this Court, in order that we may come 
prepared to discuss it. What will be the result, if the Court of Directors 
think proper to give notice of questions of minor importance—the motion 
respecting Mr. Buckingham, though of vast importance to him, is certainly 
of mivor importance to one in which the general interests of India are in- 
volved—and refuse to do so with respect to a question of the most vital inte- 
rest? Is it right that the Proprietors should be suffered to remain in igno- 
rance that such a question as that which I have described was to be brought 
forward? J think it is proper that the Chairman should, before | proceed 
with my motion, state the reasons which have induced the Court of Directors 
to deviate on the present occasion from the usual courtesy and practice.— 
( Hear.) 

The Cuainman.—If I understand the hon. Gentleman right, he wishes to 
know what is the cause of the distinction made with respect to the different 
notices of motions which he sent into the Court of Directors, The practice of 
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advertising the notices of motions is one of mere choice, in which the Court 
of Directors are at all times happy to meet the wishes of Proprietors ; but, 
with respect to the notice referred to by the hon. Proprietor, the Court of 
Directors, considering that it related to the high and important office of 
Governor-General in India, and that it might, if published, arrive in India 
before the discussion took place ; and there, where public opinion had great 
weight, produce,whiist a war was raging, an effect prejudicial to the Company’s 
affairs, took upon themselves the responsibility of saying, that they did not 
deem it expedient to advertise it. (Hear, hear.) The Court of Directors 
have taken this responsibility on themselves, and it is for the Court to decide 
whether they have acted wisely and judiciously. ( Hear.) 

Sir C. Forspes.—i have one observation to make on this subject. 

The CuairkMan.—lI beg the hon. Baronet to desist: there is no question he- 
fore the Court. 

Mr. Hume.—Any Proprietor has a right, in my opinion, to_address the 
Court on a point of form. But if it be necessary to raise a question, of course 
I could easily do so, iu a single moment, by moving a vote of censure on the 
Court of Directors ! 

The CuairmMan.—I think this conversation ought not to go on. The threat 
which the hon. Proprietor holds out, of moving a vote of censure, will not 
induce me to alter my opinion. 

Mr. KinNAIRD.—I am sure my hon. Friend meant nothing offensive to the 
Court of Directors: he merely intended to show that it would be competent 
to him to raise a question, upon which discussion might take place in an 
instant. The object of my hon. Friend, in bringing this matter forward, is to 
ascertain whether, hereafter, the Court of Directors would have it in their 
power to withbold public notice of particular motions. I think the hon. 
Baronet has a right to speak on the question of form ; besides, it is possible 
that he may have some motion to submit. 

The CnainmMan.—My object in stopping the worthy Baronet (Sir C. Forbes) 
was only to save time. There is no question before the Court, and the sub- 
ject which has been alluded to is merely a question of discretion on the part 
of the Court of Directors. 

Sir C. ForBts.—Sir, understanding that a requisition had been sent unto 
the Court of Directors to the effect stated by my hon. Friend, | hastened up 
from Scotland to be present. So far am I from thinking that the publication 
of the requisition would have been prejudicial, that | believe it would have 
been attended with the most happy effects. 

Mr. Lownpks.—Sir, | beg leave to observe that, judging from what is said 
of the despotism of the Indian Government, it is fortunate for Mr. Bucking- 
ham that he is not now in that country. If he were, the order of the day 
would be 

« OM with his head !— 
So much for Buckingham.” 
Here the matter rested. 


CASE OF MR. STRACHAN. 

Mr. StrRaAcHAN.—In rising to address this Court, I hope I do not infringe 
ou the order of proceeding. I sbould be sorry to do so. 1 am an individual 
entitled to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Company's service. 1am not 
unkuown to Mr. Astell, to whom I stated my case sixteen years ago, when he 
was Chairman of the Company. From that time | have not had au opportu- 
nity of making my wrongs known till this day, when the oppressive conduct 
of your Governments in India has been brought under discussion. 

The Cuatnman.—The hon. Proprietor (Mr, Hume) is in possession of the 
Court. 

Mr. W. Hume.—I willingly waive my right of precedence. 

Mr. Stracuan.—I throw myself on the indulgence of the Court. If I do 
wrong, let me be put down. 

Mr. WiGRAM.—I rise to order. If the hon. Gentleman intends to detait 
what he considers his grievances, without submitting any motion ou the sub- 
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ject, I appeal to the Court whether it is not a most inconvenient and irregular 
proceeding. If the hon. Gentleman has any complaint to make, he can ad- 
dress the Court of Directors ; or if he has a motion to submit, he is in order ; 
but otherwise, the course be is pursuing is disorderly and very inconvenient. 
Mr. Stracnan.—I am prepared with a motion, and it is, That Lieut.-Col. 
late Lieut. Strachan, of the Bombay military establishment, be restored to his 
rank and arrears of pay up to the present time ; and that all papers and corre- 
spondence with the Court of Directors, together with all correspondence with 
the constituted authorities in India, be forthwith laid upon the table of this 
Court. 1 will, if lam permitted, state my case tothe Court: I embarked for 
India, as a cadet, in 1799, and arrived there in 1800, I served for three years 
on the Coast of Malabar, where | lost my Lealih, and, in consequence, came 
home ona sick certificate. | was scarcely recovered before I proceeded to India 
again. 1 was subjected to the extortion of the captain who took me out, who 
demanded eighty guineas more for my passage- money than the sum prescribed 
by the Court of Directors. | resisted this exorbitant demand, as I would that of 
a highwayman. For my conduct I was subjected to much persecution on board 
the ship, and I was afterwards tried on a charge, preferred by the captain, 
of a most disgraceful nature, but which 1 will vot mention, Jest 1 offend chaste 
ears. An honourable acquittal, however, preserved my character from the 
foul stain attempted to be cast upon it. The Commander-in-Chief, too, 
refused to detain the captain tijl 1 and others could make good our charges 
against this enormous freebooter. This was the commencement of my mis- 
fortunes, which have ruined my prospects in life. I have for years struggled 
with penury, and have had no other support than that which I derived from 
my ten fingers ; for though I have rich relations, they would not condescend 
to assist me. I was nine years in command of a company of Native infantry, 
and have held several important commands. I was appointed, at the head 
of 300 troops, to take charge of the province of Ahmednuggar, with the for- 
tress. During this period 1 conduct«d myself to the satisfaction of my com- 
manding officer, General Lawretice. But yet I was consigned to persecution ; 
1 was fated to be marked out for it, because | showed a disposition to reform 
abuses, by resisting the unjust claim of the captain for eighty guineas more 
than hisdue. I continued for five years louger performing actual service in 
the field, by which my health was impaired. My constitution began to break, 
and I could no Jonger hold up under my fatiguing duty. The certificates of 
my illness should now be lying on the table of the Court of Directors, if time 
have not obliterated them. I have scarcely recovered my health even at the 
present hour. At length, on the march of the battalion to which I belonged, 
from Poonah to Surat, | was put under arrest by my commanding officer, 
for neglect of orders in not attending parade, when, at the very time, he had a 
surgeon’s certificate of my illness and inability to attend to any duty, 1 was 
so ill that 1 was obliged to be carried on my bed, by four coolies, a distance of 
150 miles, who, if they chose, might have laid me down on the road side to 
die. My commanding officer, in conjunction with Major-General Jones, 
brought me to a court martial. The charges preferred against me are, on the 
face of them, arbitrary and oppressive. Knowing them to be so, I charged 
my com nanding officer with arbitrary and oppressive couduct, in preferring 
such charges against me for absenting myself from parade, when he kuew | 
was prevented from attending to my duty by sickness. My complaint was 
not listened to ; | was cashiered, and sent to this country, The parades which 
1 was required to attend were not parades of exercise in an evemy’s country : 
it was merely a scheme formed to crush me. My enemies could not attack 
me whilst I was well: they took the opportunity of doing so during my sick- 
ness. I brought a charge of subornation of perjury against my persecutors. 
1 was seut on board a ship trom Bombay, where I was treated like a felon. I 
was compelled to sleep on deck, not being suffered to go below. At the Cape 
of Good Hope I went on beard of a French Prize, to the captain of which I 
am indebted for my passage home, and for many kind attentions, for whieh 1 
regret that I have never been able to make any COMpensation to this benevo- 
Jent foreigner, who made me again feel the bleSsiNgs of humanity. On my 
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arrival in this country 1 laid my case before Mr. Astell, who told me that if I 
would acknowledge that I had been guilty of disobedience of orders, he would 
restore me to my rank. I replied that it was impossible for me to make such 
au acknowledgment, and [ was so shocked at the proposition that I never ap- 
peared before that gentleman again. I throw myself ou the generosity of the 
Court, and trust that they will institute an inquiry into my case. There are 
many of my brother officers in England who can bear witness to the rancor- 
ous spirit of persecution with which I have been assailed. ! could dilate on 
this subject till twelve o'clock at night, but I will not longer occupy the time 
of the Court. You have conceded me a hearing, and | will not abuse your 

» kindness. I claim the rank of a field-officer in the Company's service. In 
consequence of my rights being withheld from me I have often wanted the 
necessaries of life. My relations refused even to advance me the small sum 
necessary to enable me to print my case in twelve little pages. 1 will not say 
more. 1! am already overwhelmed by the kindness you have shown me in 
granting me this hearing. (//ear, hear, hear.) 

Col. LusHinGTon.—W ithout being acquainted with a single circumstance of 
the gentleman's case who has just addressed the Court, I rise to observe that 
he has mentioned one fact which ought in itself to induce us to abstain from 
proceeding any further in the business. The gentleman stated that he was 
tried by a court martial. If this Court is to be made a court of appeal from 
courts martial, I know not where our labours will end. I recommend the 
hon. Gentleman to place his case in the hands of the Court of Directors. This 
Court cannot consider it. 

Mr. Asrett.—The Court will expect that, cireumstanced as Tam, I should 
claim your indulgence for a few moments, but you cannot expect that [should 
enter into the case which has just been laid before you. It is fourteen years 
ago since I first filled the ofice of Chairman ; and I hope | did then, as I 
wish to do always, discharge the duties of my oflice with impartiality — 
(Hear.) 1 caunotcharge my memory with the name, sti!] less can I recol- 
lect the person, of the gentleman who has addressed you; but I think there 
is one point on which he has committed himself. He states that he was tried 
by a court-martial, that be represented his case to me, and that not being 
willing to accept the indulgence which I offered him, he left me, avd never 
favoured me with his presence again. If this Court sets itself up as a Court 
of Appeal from courts-martial, there never will be an end of our labours. 
Every fact which this gentleman has now stated, was no doubt stated upon 
his trial. He has not ventured to say that he did not receive a fair and im- 
partial trial. I think, therefore, that we have heard enough from the geutle- 
man himself to induce us to decline all interference in his case. 

Mr. Hume.—I think that this Court ought te be a place of appeal against 
any authority whatever. This Court receives appeals from civil Courts, and 
why not from military ones. I hope the time will never come, when we shall 
bow our necks to military despotism. From the language of the two honour- 
able Gentlemen who spoke last, it would appear that the decision of courts- 
martial was to be considered final. He would recommend the Chairman to 
look over the records of the Company, and see how many cases there were of 
officers who had been convicted by courts-martial of disgraceful conduct, and 
that, tov, in the presence of the enemy, and who, nevertheless, had been re- 
stored to their rank, Let not the Court run away with the idea that, because 
an individual has been declared guilty by a court-martial, the gates of mercy 
ought therefore to be closed agaiust him, The ink is scarcely dry with which 
twenty-four Directors have signed the pardon of sixty-five soldiers sentenced 
to be hanged by a court-martial. Why, then, should not this gentleman’s 
case be entertained? I hope that wheu an act of oppression is complained 
of, this Court will put themselves in the situation of the suffering individual, 
and will, as far as is consistent with the good of the service, lean where they 
can to the side of mercy. 

Sir G. Ropinson.—I did not understand any one to say that the case stated 
by the hon. Gentleman was not one that ought to be considered. All that 
the hon. Proprietor on the other side of the Court had said was, that the Court 
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of Proprietors was not competent to sit as a Court of Appeal from a court- 
martial ; and he suggested that the Court of Directors was the legitimate au- 
thority to take cognizance of the affair. Nobody had ventured to propose, as 
the hon. Proprictor (Mr. Hume) seemed to think, that the door of this Court 
should be shut against any one complaining of injustice. 

Mr. Hume.—I beg to observe that this Court has the power of recommend. 
ing the case of this gentleman to the consideration of the Court of Directors ; 
if they have not, it is extraordinary that they should have the power of re- 
commending the dismissal of a Governor-General. 

Mr. Lownbes.—I, for one, don’t like the idea of a military despotism. 

The CHAIRMAN.—lI underst,od the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Strachan) to 
pledge himself to make a motion. He has not, I believe, submitted any to 
the Court. 

Mr. Lownpks knew a friend who had been refused the command of a ship, 
and therefure he sympathised with Mr. Strachan. 

Mr. Hume.—I do not know whether the hon. Gentleman intends to submit 
any motion, but I think it best to take the subject out of his hands. I hope 
that no British audience, such as that which I now address, will act ina man- 
ner derogatory from their honour. [| trust that no man, who has heard this 
gentleman’s appeal against injustice, will refuse to join me in recommending 
to the Court of Directors to take his case into consideration. By adopting 
this course, we do not pledge ourselves to any opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party. I therefore move that ‘ this Court do recommend that 
the case of Mr. Strachan, late Lieutenant in the Company’s service, be taken 
into consideration by the Court of Directors.” 

Mr. GanaGAN.—I beg to propose a question to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Strachan), which perhaps he will answer by way of courtesy. He has said 
that he brought a charge of subornation of perjury against his officer. I wish 
to know what became of that charge. 

Mr. Srracnan.—The Court refused to hear my charges. 

The CuatrmMan.—Will the hon. Gentleman favour me with his name ? 

Mr. SrRACHAN.—My name is George Strachan. 

The Cu staMan.—Are you a Proprietor ? 

Mr. SrracnHan.—Yes, virtually so, considering the amount of the claims 
due me. 

The Cuainman.—What Stock do you hold ? 

Mr. SrracHan.—None ; but the Company owe me—— 

The Cnairman.—You see, geutlemen, how irregular our proceedings have 
been ; I must request that gentleman to retire. 

(Mr. Strachan retired from the body of the Court to the place allotted for 
strangers.) 

Mr. Hume.—It was not my duty to stop the gentleman. If blame is to at- 
tach any where, I hope the Chairman will take it to himself.—(4 laugh.) 

A Propriztor.—We kuow that some gentlemen are glad tu take up a sub- 
ject, let it come from what quarter it may. 

Mr. Hume.—I wish that hon. Proprietor would show himself qualified to 
take up any subject whatever.—(4 laugh.) I persist in my motion. 

Dr. Gitcuarist.—I rise to second the motion, and | must express my sur- 
prise at some of the doctrines attempted to be established in this Court. Are 
we not to be allowed to hear what is going on in India? If we may not evre- 
cute any thing, surely we may be permitted to hear. 1 had no conception that 
we were to be thus cowed. 

Mr. Lownbes.—Johu Bull will never be cowed.—( Loud laughter.) 

Sir G. Rovinson.—It is my most anxious desire that any thing coming in 
the shape of a recommendation from the Court of Proprietors should carry 
with it that weight and consequence which will induce the Court of Directors 
ever to give to it their most ready aud respectful attention. That being at all 
times my wish, I rise now for the purpose of saying why I think it would be 
inexpedient to comply with the motion before the Court. The case of this 
officer, for whom I am disposed to feel as much sympathy as those gentlemen 
who profess to have such an abundance of it, might, if it bad never been 
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under the consideration of the Court of Directors, have offered something like 
a claim to recommendation ; but when | inform the Court that his case has 
been five times under the consideration of the Court of Directors, that there 
have been five decisions upon it, avd that, too, under various directions, 
from which it may be supposed that no decided prejudice exists on the sub- 
ject, I put it to you whoslae it is expedient to encourage this kind of inter- 
ference with the executive duty of the Court of Directors ?—(Hear.) I have 
only to say, that if this course is to be pursued, the real business of the Com- 
any will be at au end.—( Hear.) Of all situations in the world, that of a 
Jirector of this Company is the least desirable ; and { can say, that if that 
kind of interference be established, I will soon be gone from amongst you. 
I will only add, that from 1810 to 1820, the Court of Directors had received 
five distinct applications from this gentleman, who has now professed him- 
self to be a Proprietor of this Court, under the idea that he is qualified by 
some compensation which he conceives to bedueto him. From his statement 
one would take him to be a Lieutenant-colonel, whilst he was only a Lieute- 
nant at the time the sentence of the court-martial was passed upon him. 

Mr. TwininG.—Much of what 1 intended to say has been anticipated by 
the worthy Deputy Chairman. My only object in rising is to request that 
the Court wil! pause before they venture, on the grounds before them, to re- 
commend tnis case to the consideration of the Court of Directors. It becomes 
the dignity of the Court of Proprietors, before they recommend any subject to 
the consideration of the Directors, to know more of the facts of the case than 
we could possibly collect from this gentleman’s statement. I would not for 
the world say any thing to hurt the gentleman; but | do not think he has 
adopted the most proper course of proceeding. An application from himself 
to the Court of Directors might be made with equal etfect. 

Mr. Kinnairnp.—The statement made by the Deputy Chairman is sufficient 
to convince my hon. friend (Mr. Hume) that no necessity now exists for any 
such recommendation to the Court of Directors, as that proposed by him. 
My hon. friend laboured under a misunderstanding, in consequence of what 
had fallen from Mr. Astell, that he had only had the case once before him. 

Mr. AsteLt.—Whilst I was in the Chair, for the first time, the case came 
before me only once. As | left the Direction immediately after, 1 could not 
tell what was done with the case. 

Mr. Hume.—After what has taken place, I beg that the motion may be 
withdrawn. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


LORD AMHERST. 


Mr. Hume.—! now proceed to bring forward the motion respecting Lord 
Amherst, without notice, according to the mode pointed out by the Court of 
Directors. 1 deprecate any thing like irregularity, but I will not give up the 
advantage which I possess. If we possess any power more important than 
another, it is that which we enjoy from our charter, of discussing at quar- 
terly Courts, any subject which we may think of importance to the interests 
of India. 

The Cuairman.—I wish to know what motion the hon, Proprietor is going 
on with. Is it that relating to Mr. Buckingham ? 

Mr. Hume.—Being in possession of the Court, and all the notices of mo- 
tion heing before us, I shall not be directed by you, Sir, as to the course of 
proceeding. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You are in possession of the Court, with respect to Mr. 
Buckinghbam’s case. 

Mr. Hume.—'The Court of Directors stated in their letter, that I was at 
liberty to make the motion respecting Lord Amherst without notice. 

The Ciiajkman.—No doubt ; but vot till after the business of the day has 
been regularly disposed of. 

I will not submit to the power which the Court of Directors assume, of 
pointing out the order in which I am to make my motions. 

The Cnainman.—t only wished to point out to the hon, Gentleman, that 
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to proceed regularly, the motion respecting Mr. Buckingham should be first 
discussed. However, ifhe wishes to proceed with another, I will not object to it. 

Mr. Hume.—! think that, even in justice to Lord Amherst, the Court is 
bound not to separate without coming to some decision with respect to his 
Lordship. If there are any bon. Members who differ from me, and can pro- 
duce information to enlighten me, I shall be happy to alter my opinion, and 
clear his Lordship from the doubts I at present entertain respecting him. In 
order to be able to form a correct opinion of Lord Amherst’s conduct, it was 
necessary to contrast the situation in which India stood at the time he assumed 
the reins of Government with its pre-ent condition. I do not blame his 
Lordship for the disastrous results which have ensued from his government 
as Ido those who sent him to India. At the time his Lordship was appointed, 
he was considered by every person as a man by no means qnalified to hold 
the reins of Government over a population of 200,000,000 of souls, composed 
of the most discordant materials. Blameable as Lord Amherst’s conduct is, 
it is innocent compared with that of the Government, in recommending his 
appointment, and of the Court of Directors in sanctioning it. It was noto- 
rious, that he was a man unequal to the situation in which he was placed, and 
incapable of acting in it with credit to himself, or advantage to the country. 
1 wish that mine was the only voice which was raised against his Lordship. 
I wish that I could hear one solitary voice declare that his Lordship was 
qualified for his high office, or that any one event which has taken place 
since he was in India marked either his wisdom or talent. I am sorry to say, 
that no such counter-voice has reached my ear, either in this country or else- 
where. The opinions of all persons most capable of judging, were almost 
unanimous. In 1823, his Lordship arrived in India, and assumed the reins 
of Government over an empire which, for population and magnitude, those 
who were accustome to consider only European states, could form no ade- 
quate idea of. The population under the Company's immediate Government 
amounted to 83,000,000 of souls, and that within what was considered the 
Company’s territories amounted altogether to 123,000,000. At no time since 
India has been under British sway, did greater unanimity prevail throughout 
its vast extent, than at the period of Lord Amherst’s accession to the Govern- 
ment. He had been but a short time in India before he undertook to com- 
mence a war which no man who was acquainted with the situation of the 
respective states of India could suppose would be attended with any thing 
but disasters. From the first moment this war was spoken of, I never heard 
one person say that it could possibly be profitable tothe Company. {t -has 
often been asserted, that many Governors-General have undertaken wars 
more on account of the advantages to be derived from conquest, than to 
do justice to the population which they brought under their sway; but 
it is difficult to imagine that any individual could for a moment sup- 
pose that the war against the Burmese could he made subservient either 
to honour or profit. It was only to consider the situation of the Bur- 
mese territorry, in order to be filled with wonder and astonishment that 
the war should have been begun. The country of Arracan is situated to the 
south-east of the Chittagong frontier, and between them a neutral boundary 
was formed, by a chain of mountains which ran up from the sea to the frontiers 


_of China. The lowest of these mountains were from 5000 to 6000 feet high. 


They were only passable to small parties in a few places, and to an army 
they were quite insurmountable. These countries are unfortuuately very im- 
perfectly known at present, owing to the waut of correct maps; but this 
deficiency will be eo in a few days, as Mr. Faden is about to publish a 
new map, which has been drawn up by the surveyors in India, There is, in 
my opinion, a degree of blameable remissness on the part of the Govermment, 
in keeping secret the relative situations of different countries in Tudia, by 
which individuals were frequently prevented from offering an opinion on 
questions involving local considerations. Was it possible to suppose that 
the existence of the natural barrier I have adverted to was unknown to Lord 
Amherst? And if it was known to him, what could induce him to Suppose 
that he could overleap it, and undertake an euterprise as dangerous as it-was 
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uncalled for and unprovoked. Our gallant soldiers, placed at the mercy of 
such a man as Lord Amherst, died by thousands and tens of thousands in 
‘this expedition. I mean to say nothing against those brave men whose 
bodies, the victims of pestilence and disease, had fattened the svil of the 
enemy’s country. It appears that Government has laid before us all the 
documents which it is able to furnish. When Ministers were applied to, Mr. 
Wynne said, “ Here is all the information which { can give you; from that 
you must make up your minds as to the merits or demerits of this proceed - 
ing.” His Lordship has undertaken the present war in contravention of an 
Act of Parliament which declares it to be a misdemeanour for any persen to 
commence or extend a war in India without the sanction of the Ccurt of 
Directors and the home Government. So auxious was his Lordship to attack 
the Burimese territory, that he would not wait for the arrival of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was in the north-west of India, to consult witk him as to 
the mode in which hostilities should be conducted. I believe there is a letter 
in town, from Gen. Paget, ou this subject. Aud I may here observe, that it is 
impossible for a public man to speak from documents which he has net, be- 
eause they have purposely been kept back. ‘The Government in India has 
prevented the newspapers from publishing any thing which was calculated to 
alarm the public as to the eveuts of the war, whilst, on the other hand, 
directions were given to insert every thing calculated to excite false hopes of 
success, Inthe same spirit his Lordship directed a feu de joie to be fired 
upon the most frivolous occasions. This is the kind of baby play with which 
his Lordship amused himself; but it is not baby play to our unfortunate 
countrymen who perished for his Lordship’s frolic. ‘The army was carried 
into the enenmy’s country at the most unfavorable season that could be se- 
lected for such a purpose. The troops Jauded at Rangoon in the month of 
March in sufficient force to have overcome a!l the obstacles that the Bur- 
mese could oppose to their progress; but they had to coutend with a more 
dangerous enemy. No sooner had they arrived at Rangoon than the rains 
stopped them. Those ouly who have been in India know the sickness which 
results from the rainy season. It cost us 1700 British soldiers. They died 
not the honourable death they wished for, in the preseace of the enemy, but 
fell the victims of disease and famine, to which they were exposed by the im- 
becility of Lord Amherst and his council. What could be the wixdom and 
justice of allowing an individual to remain at the head of affairs who had 
commenced his career of government in such a calamitous’ manner. After 
eight mouths had been lost in eudeavouring to escape from Rangoon, during 
which half of the troops died, and the other half was dispirited, it was dis- 
covered that this place was a sort of island, and that the army could not 
leave it without a flotilla of boats. (Hear, hear.) The army, atter leaving 
Rangoon, were compelled to wait for supplies, and were lastly shut wp in the 
fortress of Prome by the iusetting of the rains. I have seen armies exposed 
to many distresses, but l never saw or heard of any which was exposed to 
such extreme misery as that which has been seut on this expedition. It is 

not at all surprising that the army should be stopped for supplies, when it is 
considered that those supplies were to be sent from: Bengal through a hostile 

country, and by an intricate inland navigation. With these faeis before us, 

J ask you whether you will continue to suffer your troops to be marched to 

their graves by the present imbecile government in ludia? (Hear, hear.) 

Disgrace has already been brought on the British arms, not by the conduet of 

our soldiers, but by those who unfortunately have the command of them. We 

have now spent two years in endeavouring to obtaia possession of the country, 
and have hardly succeeded in obtaining a spot to stand upon. Few or none 
of the Natives have been brought over to oppose their government, which 

Lord Amherst has declared in his procl mations to be odions te them, and, 

in fact, the prospect of reaching the capital, Ummerapoora, was for the pre- 

sent at anend. From Rangoon to Ummerapoora, a distance of 428 miles, 
our troups were to be conveyed in boats. They have hitherto only got as far 
as Prome, which is 150 miles from Rangoon. This place (Prome) they found 


deserted by the inhabitants, and they entered it without firing ashet, All 
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the supplies were brought by sea under the protection of a man of war. 
Every fifty miles the troops advance, surrounded as they are by A popu- 
lation decidedly hostile, the difficulty of obtaining supplies will increase. 
Such a state of affairs can, I am afraid, lead to no other result than 
that which took place at the capital of Candia in former years. (Hear, 
hear.) In order to remedy the present evils, it was necessary to have 
recourse to wiser councils. The general cry of the people of India was, 
*«« © that we had the talent which we have lost to direct the tottering 
state! O that we had the Marquis of Hastings back again.” (Hear, 
hear.) It is almost impossible to form a just idea of the unhappy situation 
of India at the present moment. Ifthe accounts received be true, the ex- 
pense of carrying on the war is enormous. Every ton of shipping is taken 
up at treble the price which was paid for it formerly. One ship which cost, 
when she left England, 10,000/. has been taken up by the Government at 
2,0002. per month. If this be the case when our troops have advanced only 
150 miles into the interior, what may we not expect when they shall proceed 
further ? How many ships will then be required to keep up the communi- 
cation? It then appears impossible to carry on this rash enterprise without 
an expenditure of money which appears quite unwarrantable. And for what 
object was this disastrous war undertaken? If I were to read the declara- 
tion of Sir Alexander Campbell respecting the dire offences committed by 
the Burmese against the Company, it would excite the risible faculties of this 
assembly, although the subject is so serious. It seems that there is, in the 
river Naaf, which is our eastern frontier, a small island called Shahpooree, 
which does not contain a single inhabitant, and has never been cultivated. 
This island the Burmese claimed as theirs, and the Company, on the other 
hand, said it belonged to them. This important place was the primary 
cause of the war, coupled with the fact of one of our men being killed by an 
individual, who was known to be a Burmese subject, and whom the Arracan 
Government declared to be a robber, and said they would immediately hang 
him if we could catch him. When we consider such a cause of war, and 
such a mode of conducting it, are we to sit still because Mr. Canning, who 
had sent Lord Amherst to India, did not choose to stultify himself by recall- 
ing him. (Hear.) Mr. Canning said that he considered Lord Amherst a fit 
enough man to rule India as long as it continued at peace. Doubtful as this 
is, it is at least a clear admission that he does not consider his Lordship a fit 
rson to govern it during war. ‘The circumstances under which le received 
vis appointment then are tutally changed, and it now becomes the duty of our 
executive Government to take steps to ensure his removal. The Court of 
Proprietors have no longer the power of recalling their Governors-General, 
and can only recommend the Court of Directors to do so. If any civilian 
can stand up and say that he has confidence in Lord Amherst, let him speak. 
Is there any military man in Court who will make such a declaration? Is 
there any commercial man—is there any,man in short, of any description, be- 
hind that bar, who will stand up and say that he has such confidence in his 
Lordship that he is willing to leave the fate of India in his hands. Let us 
have a candid statement from the Chair as to what has been the tone of the 
despatches sent tv his Lordship during the last eighteen months or two 
years. Have you (the Court of Directors) approved of any one act of his 
Lordship ?—have you not, on the contrary, disapproved of every thing which 
he has done? I ask, is there any one important act of his Lordship which 
does not deserve censure? Is there any one act which does not bear the 
marks of littleness and imbecility ? I ask Gentlemen to reflect on the pos- 
sible consequences of such a system. It is necessary thatsome man of talent 
should immediately be sent out to India to remedy the evils which the pre- 
sent Government has caused. I do not know whether every act of the Go- 
vernment emanates from his Lordship, but this | kuow, that every act must 
receive his sanction. If any one of you whom I am addressing had been in 
his Lordship’s situation, would you have taken upon yourselves the respon- 
_ sibility of entering upon a war without having considered the euemy’s coun- 
try, or provided any sufficient means for carryipg on hostililies, What had 
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been the conduct of his Lordship with respect to the unfortunate affair at 
Barrackpore ? If1 state any thing wrong on this subject, let those who have 
the documents correct me. I maintain that the mutiny was occasioned 
by the imbecility of his Lordship in opposing himself to the prejudices 
of the Native troops, and in neglecting to attend to the representation 
which they sent in ten days before the fatal 2d of December, when 
so many of the gallant fellows were slaughtered. I cannot help ap- 
plying this honourable term to the Native troops; for I never in my life 
saw better soldiers than theyare. (Hear.) These brave fellows were mowed 
down by a masked battery opened upon them at atime when they were quite 
unconscious of danger. ‘That transaction will be a blot on the character of 
Lord Amherst’s administration for ever. I say, then, that we ought to learn 
from our executive body whether they have taken any measures for removing 
Lord Amherst. Can I give a stronger proof of the difference of opinion which 
prevails between the Court of Directors and Lord Amherst, than by stating 
that the former have sent out an order to do away with the effects of passion 
and resentment which had condemned a number of men to be hanged for 
taking part in the mutiny, who, | believe, never had a musket in their hands 
during the transaction. After these persons were condemned to death, the 
Government, instead of carrying their sentence into execution, placed them 
to labour on the public roads, a proceeding above any other calculated to 
shock the prejudices of the Natives, by whom death would be preferred a 
thousand times to such a degrading punishment. ‘That circumstance has 
produced agreat sensation in India: death would never have caused half 
the heart-burning which that has. Even the officers of the Native corps, 
though they had abandoned their men, and would take no part in the mutiny, 
had been punished for their good conduct, by iguominious dismissal from the 
service. By all these acts Lord Amherst had compromised the interests of 
India, and naturally excited the strongest feelings of dislike against his ad- 
ministration. All the private letters from India which I have seen are una- 
nimous in condemning his Lordship. I will read an extract from one of these 
letters :— 

“ Atevery petty triumph Lord Amherst fires a feu de joie and a salute. 
He rides up and down the course as the lady in the simple hygrometer comes 
out in fine weather ; but when there is bad news, or none, Barrackpore holds 
his Lordship. So much for sending out a bedchamber Lord! The amend- 
ment expected from a change of Governors has not been realized. Lord Hast- 
ings is wished for back again by every one. The acts of the new Lord are so 
notoriously and so obviously absurd and little, that one can scarcely trouble 
oneself to think about him.” 

I have in my possession five or six letters from different persons unconnected 
with each other, all couched in similar terms, and all concluding by saying, 
“© We surely cannot be left here by the authorities at home to be sacrificed 
under the government of a man, whose imbecility is as notorious as his 
tyranny is odious. Let the care of England be extended to India, if India is 
to be preserved; let us be rescued from the thraldom in which we are at 
present involved ; let us no longer be suffered to be marched to destruction by 
a man who rushes blindly on danger because he has not discernment to ap- 
preciate its magnitude.” I now, in conclusion, call upon you from this un- 
contradicted statement of the general want of confidence in the capacity of 
Lord Amherst, which now prevails in India ;—I call upon you, after yon have 
séen with your own eyes, and in your own country, the fatal effects of a want 
of confidence in the commercial world, effects, however, which are not half 
so fatal as those produced in an army by a want of confidence in its com- 
manding officer ;—I call upon you, Ll say, with all this experience before you, 
instantly to take such measures as will restore to your executive Government 
in India that confidence which at present is not reposed in it. If | am 
right in my statement, that there is in your Indian possession a total want of 
confidence in the prudence and propriety of all Lord Amberst’s measures ; 
if I am right in saying that every act which takes place under bis authoity, 
from the Burrampooter to the Indus, (not forgetting his receut conduct tu 
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Sir David Ochterlony,) creates umbrage and excites contempt, is it fit 
that he should be allowed to remain any longer in the supreme administra- 
tion of your affairs in India? Is it fit, I say, that he should be allowed to 
conduct a war, where thousands of your countrymen are needlessly sacri- 
ficed, as in Arracan, and where regiments, which enter upon the campaign 
with a complement of 1000 men, are liable to be reduced almost without re- 
ceiving an enemy’s fire to only’seventeen men? LI assert, that this loss has 
actually been sustained by one European regiment. Other regiments have 
suffered, but uot in the same proportion ; and though the effects of this loss 
have not yet been visible in any signal disaster in the Burmese territory, it 
ought never to be forgotten that the knowledge of it may be productive of dis- 
aster to your forces in other parts of the contivent of India. We are, there- 
fore, by every dictate of honour and humanity, called upon to extend that 
protection to India, which it is not likely to receive from the administration 
of its present Governor ; aud to show, by our actions, that we are not indiffe- 
rent to the safety of our countrymen, who are now struggling almost for 
existence in those distant regions , and, therefore, in the name of the Pro- 
prietors, I do call upon the Court of Directors to perform that act, which we 
have no right, from any thing yet published, to suppose that they have hi- 
to performed. I mean to take measures for the immediate recal of their pre- 
sent Governor-General from India. Leaving out of my present consideration 
the other acts of Lord Amherst, some of which equally merit condemnation 
with those that I have already noticed, I now move that this Court, duly 
eonsidering the present situation of affairs in India, do humbly recommend 
to the consideration of the Court of Directors, the propriety and necessity of 
recalling Lord Amherst, their present Governor-General. 

Mr. DouGtas Kixnainp.—I rise to second the motion of my hon. Friend ; 
and, in so doing, it may be right for me to take an opportunity of explaining 
why the requisition sent in to the Court of Directors by my hon. Friend and 
myself, to call the attention of the Court of Proprietors to this subject, was 
posterior to the requisitions which were sent in upon two other subjects, of 
which it is now evident that we must postpone the consideration to avother 
and a future day. It cannot be unknown to any person, whom [ have now 
the honour of addressing, that the recal of Lerd Amherst has been the sub- 
ject of the confident anticipation of the country fer many months past; and 
that it has been the universal topic of discussion among all classes of society, 
who, however little they may be interested in the general affairs in India, 
still retain a common interest in the fate of their countrymen, who are shed- 
ding their blood there. For my own part, I must say, that | am surprised, 
not merely that no Court of Proprietors of East India Stock has hitherto 
Leen summoned, but that no general meeting of Englishmen has been pub- 
licly held for the purpose of appealing to the Court of Directors for some in- 
formation as to the sacrifices of blood aud treasure which have been recently 
made in Judia, owing to the known imbecility of that man, the anticipation 
of whose recal has been so notorious that I have put off calling your attention 
to it to the very last moment, because I thought that any measure to effect 
that desirable consummation would come much better from your side of the 
har, Mr. Chairman, than from ours. The act of keeping Lord Amberst in 
India under his present load of obloquy aud censure, is an act of injustice to- 
wards bim on the part of those by whom he is employed, unless they are 
ready to come forward and disprove his incompetency, which is at present 
notorious, not ouly allover England, but all over Europe, and the werld. I 
consider, that, if 1 have often before now taken theliberty of introducing dis- 
cussions iu this Court on subjects, interesiiug, not merely to the Proprietors, 
but to the public at large, | am bound to take part in the introduction of this 
question, to which all former questions must yield in interest and importance. 
For else, how can I look any manin the face, who meets me in the streets, and 
asks me the usual questions,‘ 1s Lord Amherst yet recalled ? What are the Di- 
rectors about ? ‘Ihe secrecy, in which they involve every thing relating to this 
‘Burmese war, prevents us even from conjecturipg; but, you, Sir, are a Pro« 
prietor; and caunet you ask for that information which isdenied to us? In 
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justice to Lord Amherst, Sir, you ought to ask for it, and to call upon the 
Directors, if he is competent to the discharge of the duties of his high situa- 
tion, to throw their shield before him by declaring their conviction that he is 
worthy of their confidence ?”’ I feel, Mr. Chairman, the force of these ob- 
servations, and therefore itis that | am here in this character te-day. I have 
no pleasure in appearing as a public accuser. I know the ill feeling which is 
naturally engendered against one, who calls the notice of a public body to 
the misconduct of an individual. 1 protest that individually I have no ill feel- 
ing towards Lord Amherst, no disposition to seek invidiously to pick a hole 
in his coat. I helieve him to deserve the character which Mr. Caoning gave 
of bim in the House of Commons ; nor do I dispute that the acute statesman, 
whose pame I have just mentioned, was greatly surprised when he heard 
that the energy of the tyger was declared to be a characteristic of his noble 
Friend. No, he was well assured that energy of any kind is not the charac- 
teristic of Lord Amherst. His characteristic is imbecility. But it is that 
which renders him the tool of profligate and desiguing men, and makes him, 
by mistrusting his own judgment, as liable to be used as the instrument of. 
cruelty and wickedness, as of humanity and sound principle. His views may 
be honest and uprig!it, but his acts are directly the reverse. That is not my 
opinion only—it -is yours;—your acts have been coudemnatory of almost 
every thing which he has done, and, whilst they continue to be so, you are 
guilty of injustice to your fellow-countrymen in India if you do not recal, 
him,—nay, more, you are doing every thing in your power to bring about a, 
crisis, from which not even the talents of Mr. Canning, no, nor of Lord Hast-, 
ings himself, will be able to save you. (Hear, hear.) That illustrious Noble- 
man was the greatest administrator you have ever yet had. To the penetra- 
tion of the statesman he added the daring courage of the soldier, and thus 
was enabled to achieve for you greater services than you have ever before 
received, even from your most successful general. (Hear, hear, hear.) It is 
a rare thing to meet such an extraordipary combination of talent as you lately 
Witnessed in the person of Lord Hastings. Yet, great as his merit was, it was 
rendered still greater by the circumstance of his having achieved for you all 
he did,—and he was the only man who ever so achieved it—with the notorious 
want of the co-operation of the Directors at home, and of his coadjutors in 
office abroad. (Hear, hear.) ‘They are strange times, when such difficulties, 
arise as those from which Lord Hastivgs rescued you, and they require the 
exertion of more than ordinary talent. Your present situation, as you your- 
selves well know, is one of appalling difficulty. Can Lord Amherst extricate 
you from it without your declaring him to possess and to deserve your uali-+ 
mited confidence ? If he does not possess that confidence, in justice to Lord 
Amherst, recal him at once, and save him from the infamy which history will 
attach to his name, if India be lostto you in consequence of the folly and im- 
hecility of his measures. (Hear.) Am I chimerieal in supposing that India is 
likely to he lost to you in consequence of this unnecessary and unfortunate war 3 
I appea! to those among you who have friends and relations inIndia,whetherit 
does not appear from their accounts that there is a positive apprehension of such 
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a result in the bosom of every reflecting European,who is now stationed there.” 


But whilst upon this subject I would ask the Court whether any declaration 
coming from India can be half so appalling as that declaration, which you, 
Mr. Chairman, have suffered to fall this dav from your lips, namely, that it 
will be dangerous to allow the knowledge of the agitation of the question of 
Lord Amherst’s recal to be made public in India before the decision in this 
Court upon it. That decision, you know, will be im your favour—and I know 
it too. I persevere, however, in calling for it; for | look more to its indirect 
than to its direct consequences. Iludeed, that is always my object in pro- 
moting discussions here. ‘The effect is not produced immediately, but is visi- 
ble some eight or ten years afterwards. | think | may state that as the period, 
since, about eight or ten years ago, I first brought forward my proposition 
about your College at Hayleybury, to which your Directors have, I under- 
stand, within the last month, acceded. (Hear, hear.) But to return to the 
polnt from which | wandered, You have told us, Sir, that the reason why the 
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Court of Directors would not adveriise the subject which we are now discuss- 
ing, as one of those which would be brought before the Geueral Court of Proprie- 
tors was, that itdid not wish to send a dangerous firebrand to India without the 
means of extinguishing it—thatit waited till adecisionwas made upon it, in order 
that the bane and antidote might both reach Indiatogether. What is this 
but saying, ‘“* The subject may be discussed safely, but with the discussion 
our vote must go forth ; for so India will be quiet, and Lord Amherst safe ?’’ 
Do you, Gentlemen, believe this language, which the Directors address to 
1? Nay, I will ask, do they believe it themselves? No such thing. The 
time is past for such delusion ; and I say boldly, that unless Gentlemen get 
up with something more than empty and unmeaning compliments to those 
in power, unless they state manfully to England and to the world the reasons 
why they think that Lord Amherst can recover the confidence of India, 
which it is impossible to say that he has not lost, the vote of this Court will 
he worse than idle, and scarcely of as much value as the piece of paper which 
conveys it along the Atlantic. I never anticipate the success of any motion I 
make it. this Court, nor have I any reason to do so upon this oceasion ; but | 
feel that I am doing my :luty to England, to India, and even to Lord Amherst, 
in giving you, the Directors, an opportunity of stating the ,reasous why you 
wish to continue him in his command. I trust that if the discussion of this 
day does not operate upon you, it will operate upon the Government of the 
country. It is possible that you may have already performed your duty, and 
declared to the Cabinet your opinions. If you have done so, | am your best 
friend, in affordiug you an opportunity of letting the public know, that the 
responsibility attached to the present manner of governing India, is removed 
from your shoulders, and rests on those of the Board of Control, aud of the 
English Cabinet. [am we!l aware of the unpleasant situation in which the 
Directors are placed upon all occasions like the present. I admit that it is 
matter of great difficulty for them to place their finger upon any one act of 
the Governor’s administration, and to say, tbat for that specific act he de- 
serves to berecalled. I donot even pretend to say that I can point out any one 
such act in the administration of Lord Amherst; but I can say that there are 
5 or 6 most objectionable measures in it, and that there is an almost universal 
inion that he is unworthy of your esteem avd confidence. I would ask, 
Mr. Chairman, whether you mean to say that there have been no extraordinary 
events in India during the short period he has acted as your Governor-General ? 
Have the occurreuces only been such as take place in tranquil and in ordinary 
times ? I allow that it does notalways happen that your Governor-General is at 
once a wise man, a great warrior, and a conciliating statesman; but then it 
seldom happens that he is at once deficient in the several qualifications which 
compose each of these characters. And yet I find Lord Amherst deficient in 
them all. A wise man he caunot be, who engages in enterprises without 
considering the difficulties which surround them. A great warrior he can- 
not be who undertakes a war without consulting with the Commander-in-Chief 
on the plan upon which it is to be conducted, oron the number of troops by 
which it isto be supported, aud who never thivks of asking the advice of his 
military coadjutors, until he finds that he has commenced it unfortunately. 
As a civil Governor, who ought to have no passions, and who ought to take 
delight in moderating the violence of military discipline, whenever it leads to 
puoishment for military disobedience, ] cannot esteem Lord Amherst, for I 
find him aggravating instead of mitigating the penalties attached to mutiny 
and rebellion. For my own part I must say, that when | read the account of 
the massacre at Barrackpore, I deem it one of the most atrocious butcheries 
which history presents to us; and I consider Lord Amherst and his associates 
upon that occasion, as the most unfeeling savages that were ever represented 
as cursed with power. Will it be believed by future ages, that because a set 
of men did not throw down their arms, and refused to march, a masked 
battery was opened upon them, without trying the effect of negotia- 
tion, aud without bringing down an overpowering force, to endeavour 
te awe them. into submission? The muskets in the hands of these mu- 
tineers were not loaded, —a single bullet was not to be found in any 
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one of them; and yet orders were given to do military execution 
upon them. By repeated discharges of artillery, their ranks were 
broken, and then, after they were «dispersed and separated, the stragglers 
were shot by their fellow-soldiers, who spent the day in sniping them, one by 
one, with as little mercy as if they had been so many wild ducks. When all 
this mischief had been effected, an inquiry took place into the cause of it, and 
then it was found out that the men had only refused to march, because they 
had been asked to perform impossibilities ! Mouey had been given thenr for 
the purchase of cattle to convey their necessaries; but at this time the pur- 
chase of cattle could not be accomplished by Government itself, which had con- 
sequently taken them by force. The poor Seapoy could not compete with the 
agents of a wealthy Government, who had secured a pre-emption of the 
market. He also evinced a reluctance to embark on shipboard, because 
that regard had not been paid to his feelings and prejudices which had been 
paid to them on former occasions, when he had volunteered to cross the sea, 
to do us service in various places. Nothing, therefore, but the unheard of 
folly and imbecility of Lord Amherst, was the cause of the melancholy 
tragedy performed at Barrackpore. Indeed the necessary consequence of 
placing a man without a head in the supreme command of a country is, that 
in every stage of his administration, disorder and confusion invariably arise. 

There are other points in Lord Amherst’s conduct which, in my opinion, 
equally deserve reprehension with that which I have last mentioned ; and I 
could specify many instances in which bis Lordship has put his name to acts 
which are disgraceful to humanity. When | listen to the detail of the manner 
in which he personally interfered in the destruction of Mr. Buckingham's 
property, I confess that I am shocked by the mean and pitiful views which 
appear to actuate him as Governor-General. It is in vain you tell me that 
he has redeeming qualities. Look for them where I will, I cannot find any 
vestige of them in his public conduct. I think it most unfortanate, nay, 
] will even add, most dangerous, that we should have got into the habit of 

raisiug him for his liberal qualities, when all his actions appear to emanate 
om a mean and illiberal spirit. He may have been lulled by the great 
qualities of his predecessor into a fatal ignorance of his own capabilities; he 
may think that because Lord Hastings wielded the sceptre with equal credit 
in time of peace and in time of war—and Lord Hastings is still your creditor 
for the efficiency which he gave to your armies in the field—he has only to 
aim at the same great objects to obtain the same great and eminent success. 
Let him, however, awake from this dream of imaginary glory; let him learn 
to know himself, and to recollect what he is, and to whom he succeeds. 1! do 
not wish to depreciate Lord Amherst, but I must remind you, that before you 

pointed him to the high and important situation which he now fills, he had 
given no pledge of talent, he had achieved no brilliancy of reputation. And 
here permit me to observe, that if you appoint a man who has no prestige 
about him to be your Governor-General, a more than ordinary responsibility 
rests upon you, of which you will strive in vain to get divested. If, in your 
opinion, Lord Amherst has the talent which becomes your Governor-General, 
state it manfully and openly, and no not blink the question ;—but if he has 
not, then say that his appointinent was effected by the intrigues of the Cabinet 
of England, and add, if the fact be, that you are prevented from removing 
him by the continued wperation of the same cause. It has, however, been 
stated, that even the Cabinet is convinced of the necessity of recalling his 
Lordship, and that the difficulty of appointing a successor to his office, has 
alone kept back the order for his recall. 1 cannot believe this to be the case, 
because it is treating the appointment of a Governor-General of India, as if 
it were the appointment of a supercargo to a commercial speculation. With 
the talent which the country possesses at the present moment, and with the 
spirit by which that talent is animated, it is ridiculous to say that a successor 
cannot be found for my Lord Amherst. If there be any doubt among his 
Majesty’s Ministers on the propricty of removing his Lordship, do you come 
forward and remove it by your vote of to-day ; but if there be no doubt, and 
they be determined to covtinue him at his post, do you protest against the 
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determination, and rid yourselves, in the face of your country, of the respon- 
sibility which must otherwise attach to you, as the supporters of his folly and 
imbecility, ‘The hon, Proprietor, after a short recapitulation of his arguments, 
concluded by giving his cordial and strenuous support to the proposition of 
Mr. Hume. ‘ 

After the question had been put from the Chair, 

Mr. R. Jackson addressed the Court in nearly the following terms;— I 
have heard, Sir, with deep regret and sorrow, the speech of my hon. Friend, 
Mr. Hume; I have been no less attentive to the speech of my hon. Friend, 
Mr. Kinnaird, and am, therefore, not unaware of tne public good which they 
both seek to produce by the resolution they have submitted to our notice. It 
is important, however, that the Court, before it yields to aresolution so grave 
in its consequences, should have some grounds for its decision, consistent 
with its practice, consistent with its dignity, and, | may add, consistent with. 
those fair appeais to justice, which ought ever to be observed between man 
and man. My hon. Friend, who brought the subject forward, appears satis~ 
fied with the facts he has stated, aud to many of them I am not incredulous. 
He avows that he has no public document to act upon, but confesses that, from 
the exteusive correspondence which it ig well known he carries on with India, 
he is convinced of tie truth of the premises on which he acts. My honour- 
able Friend, Mr. Kinnaird, is convinced also, partiy, as he states, by the com- 
munication of that correspoudeuce which my other hon. Friend has received, 
and partly by the universal notoriety of Lord Amberst’s incapacity, which he 
thinks ought to convince you, as it has convinced him, that that nobleman 
ought to be recalled forihwith from India. Now, I would ask, is it in this 
mauner, and upon such slight grounds, that we have acted lately? Have we 
ever assented to any resviution of such great importance as the present, 
merely because one gentleman has an extensive correspondence with India, 
and another gentleian declares himself satisfied by the perusal of it? Open 
your records, and show me, if you can, one single instance in which we have 
ever acted as we are vow called upon to act. Should we be the dignified 
body that we now are, should we have attained that weight with the commu- 
nity which we now possess, if we had delivered ourselves to such weighty con- 
clusions on such paltry aud insignificant premises? Surely not, 1 shall 
therefore call upon you to pursue that course which you have pursued upon 
former occasions, and shall advise you to show that temperate forbearance 
towards Lord Amherst which you formerly showed to the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, aud subsequently to the Marquis of Hastings. Atan early period of the 
government of each of those illustrious noblemen, motions were made, which, 
if they had been carried, must have injured, if they bad not destroyed, the re- 
putation of both as statesmen and politicians. I then took the liberty of cau- 
tioning the Proprietors against certain cousiderations which | thought were 
urged unjustly against those great men. I stated the unfairness of judging 
them without having any evideuce regularly kefore us. The objection was 
held good, and I succeeded in consequence in having all the documents which 
related to the trausactious complained of, and which were not of a secret ua- 
ture, laid before the Court of Proprietors. We thereby obtained a trium- 
phant decision for those men, who lived to surmount the difficulties of their 
situation, and to overcome the dangers by which they were at first sur- 
roanded. Whether a similar forbearance in this instance will be attended 
with similar results, 1 caunot pretend to determine. It is for you to judge of 
it with your usual discretion, and, I will add, with your usual magnanimity, 
The dangers which menace the security of your ludian Empire are unques- 
tiopably great ; and if it were put to me to imagine one act of magnanimity 
on your part more glorious than another, it would be for you to forget the 
past, and to implore the Marquis of Hastings to put his foot again ir India as 
your Governor-General.— (Hear, hear.) Vf it be within the power of human 
talent and of human industry, he would save that prodigious empire to you 
and to England.—( Hear, hear.) The magnanimity which ] would advise 
you to exhibit is not new to your history; it was exhibited towards Lord 
Cornwallis in a manner equally hunourable to him and to you, You cannet 
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have forgotten that there was a time when your Indian Empire was endané 
gered by the mutinies which were raging in one part, and by the struggle 
you were waging in another part of it. At that time there was but one voice 
in this Court as to the remedy to be attempted; it was to implore the great 
Lord Cornwallis—and | may be permitted to call him the good Lord Corn- 
wallis, as | had the honour of frequently beholding the purity of bis domestic 
life—to resume the high and efficient office which he had formerly held in 
your service. The Court agreed to a proposition to that effect. Two of the 
Directors, the Chairman and the Leputy-Chairman, put themselves into a 
post-chaise, went down to Lord Cornwallis, who was then at his seat in the 
country, and implored him to come forward once more for the preservation 
of India. He answered them with that frankuess and sincerity which dis- 
tinguished him through life; ‘if you thick me of such importance as you 
represent, and if it should be the pleasure of my king that | return to India, 
1 will not say that would object to doing so ; give me, however, forty-eight 
hours to consider, and at the expiration of that time | will iuform you of my 
determination.” Within the time which he specified he returned an answer, 
and within a few days more he was ready to embark. Great, therefore, as 
your magnanimity would be in making a similar application to the Marquis 
of Hastings, it would not be unprecedented in your own history ; and my 
firm opinion is, that if the interference of one man with the affairs of India 
is more necessary than that of another, it is the interference of the Marquis 
of Hastings.—( Hear, hear, hear.) With regard to the question now before 
the Court, [cannot refrain from observing that we are by no means ripe for 
the discussion of a motion which tends to destroy the character of Lord Aim- 
herst as a public man, and to infix upon it a stigma which ages would be un- 
able to erase from history, supposing we deliver ourselves up to the appeal 
which has been so eloquently made to us by both my hon. Friends. My hoa. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) set out by observing, that this Court was summoned for 
this day, in order to pronounce judgmeut on the character of Lord Amherst. 
Now, [ would ask, is there one man among us who is prepared for such an 
adjudication? 1, for one, am not prepared to acquit Lord Amherst, neither 
am I prepared to condemn him. ‘To enable me to do either the one or the 
other, I must have the documents on which public bodies generally act, and 
on which this Court has acted in somewhat similar circumstances. (8) If Thad 
been disposed to treat this as an improper occasion for bringing forward this 
subject, | might have moved the previous question upon it—for such a pro- 
ceeding would have moved it from this Court —but | purposely refrained 
from doing so, because I reckon it among the most valuable privileges of this 
Court, that it can enter into a consideration of th: character of its Governors ; 
and though, since the year 1784 it has not possessed the power of recalling 
a Governor-General, it still possesses a power of opinion to which statesmen 
would be obliged to attend, notwithstanding any influence that might pervade 
the Cabinet in opposition to it. My hovourable Friend has stated cireum- 
stances with regard to the events at Barrackpore, which I frankly own are very 
lamentable; but are you upon that statement inclined to call Lord Amherst 
amurderer, before you have heard one word in his defence, or one argument 
in justification of his conduct? Not that I mean to say that any word would 
defend, or that ary argument would justify, that which his lordship has done. 
But are you, without further hearing, inclined to condemn him ? I am sure 
that you are not. You will doas | advise you ; you will act now as you acted 
formerly towards Lord Wellestey; you will pursue the saine line of conduet 
which you pursued still more recently towards Lord Hastings in the case ef 
the Nepaul war, of which the first campaign was so unsuccessful, that it 
served as a signal for the eneinies of his lordship to commence their opera- 
tions against his character. Tie conclusion.may net be the same to Lord 


(8) Here is the eternal circle in which India House politicians move. They 
cannot come to a decision for the want of information ; and when we call for 
facts and documents to enable us to judge, they are refused. Such procedure 
can only bring them into contempt with ali rational men, 
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Amherst that it was to Lord Hastings, but the measure of justice ought to 
be the same. It is on that very account that I assert that we are incompetent 
to judge of the merits and demerits of his lordship. I say we emphatically, 
for with the documents before us we are empowered to decide. My honour- 
able Friend complains that two years have passed away without the Directors 
vouchsafing to give us any account of what has been going on in India; and 
yet, though such is the case, he has already made up his mind as to whether 
the conduct of Lord Amherst is justifiable or not, and whether he does or 
does not deserve impeachment. But supposing that it should appear neces- 
sary to the Directors to take some measures, not with a view of recalling Lord 
Amherst, but with a view of putting an end to the war, and to the dispersion 
of our treasures, then I would rather be here where I now am, than with 
you, the Directors, if, entertaining such opinions, you did not say to the Go- 
vernment, that some end must be put to the seas of blood and to the mil- 
lions of treasure which were now in the act of being unnecessarily expended 
on the continent of India. But perhaps you want the countenance of your 
constituents before you make use of such language to the Cabinet; and if 
so, we perhaps may shortly have the means of giving you that countenance 
through the constitutional medium which f now propose to you. The motion 
which I intend to submit is this: —** That there be laid before this Court all 
despatches which have been received from the Governor-General in Council 
in Bengal, and from his subordinate authorities, respecting the commence- 
ment and conduct of the Burmese war, and the mutioy at Barrackpore, such 
papers not being of a secret nature.”’ You will see, from the terms in which 
this resolution is couched, that I give to the Court of Directors the power of 
withholding such documents as they, in the exercise of their discretion, may 
think prudent to withhold for the benefit of the public service. It was upon 
such papers that we acted inthe case of Lord Hastings, aud it is upon such 
papers that I advise you to act at present. They are papers which can be placed 
before us without any great delay ; and if the Court will agree to my sugges- 
tion, and will wait for them as for the grounds for its future decision, it will 
best consult its iuterest, will best provide for justice, and will most easily re- 
tain its privilege of judging its own officers whenever an occasion of doing so 
shall arrive. ‘To what conclusion those papers may lead us it is impossible 
to predict ; it may be satisfactory, or it may be condemnatory, but at present 
itis unknown. The Burmese war, though unsuccessful, may have been wise 
and necessary in its commencement. Success is not always the criterion of 
merit. If parties act wisely in the commencement and progress of a war, are 
they to be held responsible for itsissue ? Until we know more of the ciream- 
stances which gave rise to the present contest, I will not be convinced except 
by seeing your hands held up against me, that you will condemn your Gover- 
nor-General unheard, and consign his character toeverlasting infamy. Con- 
sideration in all cases is desirable ; but in a case like this, is of the most 
paramount necessity, introduced though the proposition be by two gentlemen 
who stand deservedly high in public opinion. Let them, however, stand as 
high as they may, still their dictum is not yet document, and we shall there- 
fore act a more grave and diguified part in postponing our discussion on this 
important subject, until we gain such papers as will fully qualify us to enter 
upon it.”’ The hon. Proprietor concluded his speech by reading a second time 
the words of his amendment. 

Mr. Poynper rose to support the amendment, and had said a few 
words in support of it, when he was interrupted by the Chairman, who 
wished to read both propositions to the Court. 

On the Chairman's reading Mr. R. Jackson’s amendmeut, Mr. Hume sug- 
gested to his hon. Friend, that the answers of the Court of Directors to the 
despatches of the Governor-General, should be laid upon the table along with 
the despatches themselves. 

Mr. R. Jackson, in replying to this suggestion, observed, that he could 
not agree to it. He wished to follow as closely as possible the precedent 
which had been set in the Nepaul war in the case of the Marquis of Hastings. 
On that occasion, the despatches of the noble Marquis were laid before the 
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Proprietors, but not the answers of the Directors. He asked for an oppor- 
tunity of judging Lord Amherst, and not the Directors. When he wanted to 
sit in judgment on the Directors, then he would call for their answers. At 
present he reposed confidence iu the Court of Directors, and should, there- 
fore, ask for no other documents than such as were necessary to enable him 
to come to a correct adjudication on the merits of Lord Amherst. 

Mr. PoyNnDER then addressed the Court.—*‘ In rising to second the amend- 
ment, which has been just proposed, I think it necessary to premise to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I do so in the exercise of my right as a Proprietor, and 
without concurring exactly in the opinion of any speaker who has yet pre- 
ceded me. Having received no previous intimation that this question wquld 
be agitated to day, I come to it unprovided with any other information than 
that which I have been able to collect during the continuance of the debate ; 
and yet even that scanty stock of information has furnished me with suffi- 
cient reasons for opposing the motion of the hon. Proprietor opposite, ‘and 
with your permission, I will briefly state those reasons to the Court. By ac- 
ceding to a motion of this surt, we call before the public an individual of 
high rank without any other grounds for doing so than two speeches, which, 
however eloquent and ingenious they may be, are utterly devoid of any thing 
like proof. With all deference to the Gentlemen who have uttered those 
speeches, I must say that they are the lightest which 1 have ever heard since 
I attended in this place. No ground of sufficient consequence has been 
stated in them for putting any individual on his solemn trial. The motion, 
to which they demand your assent, is not for inquiry into charges which they 
present to your consideration, but for condemnation without inquiry upon 
charges which they refrain from embedying into substance; for what else 
is it that they mean when they press you to recal Lord Amherst from his 
high and important situation without any proof, or ever allegation of proof, 
that he has misconductéd himself in it? The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
commenced his speech by telling you, that since this outcry has been raised 
against Lord Amherst, he has never heard one solitary voice raised in his 
favour; and he has inferred from that circumstance, tbat the incapacity of 
his Lordship is so notorious that it is impossible to deny it. Instead of being 
overwhelmed with obloquy and abuse, his Lordship might have been assailed 
with eulogy and panegyric from every quarter. Would the hon. Proprietor 
in that case have inferred that Lord Amberst’s qualifications for his high 
situation were so self-evident that no man had the audacity to dispute them, 
or would he not rather have said that the universality of his praises arose 
from a paltry attempt to bolster up by unworthy means a reputation which 
was unable to stand of itself? Let not the hou. Proprietor deceive either 
himself or others by supposing, that because the friends of Lord Amherst 
have not been loud and vehement in his defence, they have, therefore, no 
defence to offer for him. There are men, who are content to hear their mea- 
sures canvassed without taking the trouble of defending them against inter- 
ested cavillers, and who will not condescend, to enter, in reply to anonymous 
challenges, into the arena of public newspaper debate. There is an old French 
proverb, which explains the reason on which their determination is founded. 
‘© Qui s’ excuse s’accuse.”’ 1 venture to remind the hon. Proprietor of it, in 
order that he may see that the inference he has drawn from Lord Amherst’s 
silence is not entitled to that weight which he seems anxious to give to it. 
With regard to the war now waging in India, I will candidly confess that it 
is a question which I do not understand, and with which | shall not pretend 
to meddle. It appears, however, to me, that the hon. Proprietor is calling 
upon us to come to an important decision upon the merits of that war, ata 
moment when it is still unfinished, when its operations are still in progress, 
and when we have no intelligence from the seat of hustilities ou which we can 
safely rely. (Hear, from Mr. Hume.) Is such a proceeding either fair or 
candid? Suppose that any enemy of Lord Wellington, and I by uo means 
reckon the hon. Proprietor as one of them, had during an early period of his 
Lordship’s campaigns, when the prospect was not at ail promisiug, and when 
his great plans were only half accomplished; suppose any enemy of that 
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great captain should have attempted, under such circumstances, to have.drawn 
ahe House of Commons to such a conclusion as that to which the hon. Pro- 
prietor now wishes to draw us? Experieuce by this time would have demon- 
strated that nothing could be more unjust or unwise than such a conclusion. 
Apply this argument to the present case, aud surely you will see that you 
have good grounds for stopping in the career in which the hon. Proprietor 
| ry that you should run. We have heard much in the course of the de- 
ate of the natural boundaries of Iudia. Before this war existed there were 
other natural boundaries to our dominions ; there were mountains, and gauts 
aud jungles in other directions, aud yet we surmounted them all, and have 
conquered with our arms regions over which it wouid have been once thought 
insanity tu have said that we should ever traverse. I do uot entertain any 
doubt but that we shall do much more than we have hitherto done, especially 
when I consider that our troops are under the command of such gallant 
officers as the hon. Proprietor admits ours to be at the present crisis. (Hear, 
hear.) With respect to the private communications which the hon. Pro- 
prietor has read to us, avd on which he lays so much stress, 1 cannot deny 
that, as far as he is individually concerned, he has a right to depend on the 
accuracy of his correspoudents, but | think that I may say, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is evident, from their language and tenor, that they 
could only have come from some person who had views inimical either to 
Lord Amherst or the members of his Government. For instance, take the 
comparison of Lord Amherst’s only showivg himself to the public at feux-de- 
joies to the old woman, who never comes out of her bouse iu the barometer 
except in fine weather ; is that a comparison fit fer a grave account, which 
is tendered to this Court as evidence in a case of this important descrip- 
tion? As to the question of the merits of Lord Hastings, upon which 
several Proprietors have debated so fully, I shall only remark, that they 
are not now before the Court, and that I therefore decline to enter upon 
them. The subject of our present discussion is the propriety and ne- 
cessity of recalling Lord Awherst, and we shall do wisely if we con- 
fine ourselves to it. I now come to the speech of the honourable Proprietor 
who seconded the motion made by the honourable Member for Aberdeen ; 
and bere I must observe, that though it is not deficient in that fervour of 
eloquence which always distinguishes the honourable proprietor who made 
it, I cannot find in it a single fact to support the serious couclusion to which 
he wishes to bring us. Indeed, the honourable proprietor confessed that he 
did not so much rest it upon facts which had come within his own knowledge, 
as upon the general notoriety of the want of confidence in Lord Amlerst's 
measures now prevailing in India. In reply to such an argument, if argu- 
ment that can be called, which argument is none, I beg leave to say, that if 
men are to be condemned not upon facts produced against them, but upon 
geueral notoricty, | know not the man who can be considered safe. Even I, 
humble as I am, may be thus destroyed, much more an individual of high 
rank, who, in proportion to his rank, becomes an easier butt for the arrows of 
envy and malice. You have been told, ip the course of the debate, that 
you are bound to throw your broad shield over your fellow-countrymen who 
are now in India. Ido not deny it; but I teil you that vou are also bound to 
throw the shield of honour, justice, and integrity over Lord Amherst, and to 
pes him in his abseace from such attacks as are now made upow him. 
Jpon these grounds, and various others, into which I refrain from entering, 
J feel myself justified in opposing the original motion, and in supporting the 
amendment which has been subsequently moved by the hon, avd learned 
Proprietor below me. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—l have but afew words to offer to the Court upon this occa- 
sion, vor should [ intrude at all upon its patience, didit nut appear to me that 
the two last speakers have misunderstuod the object of the mover and second- 
er of the origival resolution. Those honourable Gentlemen did not produce 
to the Court their private correspondence as conclusive evidence. What they 
said to the Court of Directors was this :—‘‘If you can say that these docu- 
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Amherst, we will not press our remarks any further at present; but ifyou 
cannot say this, the information we offer to the Proprietors ought to induce 
them to consider whether Lord Amberst ought not to be recalled.’’ With re- 
gard to the documents, on which a motioa like the present can be founded 
with perfect propriety, I will merely say this, that if the Directors will not of 
themselves produce such documents, the Proprietors must judge of the con- 
duct of their servants in ludia from such sources of information as they pos- 
sess in common with the public. If they are wrong in the conclusions, which 
they deduce from such sources, you, the Directors, have documents to con- 
vince them that they are so, and are bound, in my opinion, to produce them 
for their satisfaction. But at present you abstain from doing this: you say, 
or rather you Jet us say for you, that you are satisfied with the condition of 
your affairs in India, but decline to give us any reason by which we can be 
enabled to determine of the correctness of your views. 

Sin C, Forses.—I have so fully expressed my opinions on former occasions 
upon the necessity of recalling Lord Amherst from India, that I deem it al- 
most superfluous to repeat them now. I| have looked with anxiety to every 
arrival from that country, in the hope of discovering something which might 
tend to alter the opinions | have formerly expressed; but as I have discovered 
nothing of that nature, | am bound to say that I still maintain the same opi- 
nions unaltered avd unimpaired. Before | proceed to other parts of this im- 
portant question, | must observe that I do not think that my honourable and 
Jearned friend has gone far enough in his amendments even for the object 
which he himself professes to have in view. This is not the first time that 
the administration of Lord Amherst has been called in question in this place. 
I have attended many Courts of Proprietors in the course of the last twelve 
months, and I do not recollect one, in which reflections have not been thrown 
out upon that nobleman’s incapacity, reflections, which have been excited by 
facts communicated by persons in India, whose testimony is satisfaciory to 
those who know them, and whose information, if the sources of it might be 
mentioned, would carry conviction even to the Directors, if, indeed, it has 
mot already done so. I say if it has not already done so ;—-for a report reached 
me in Scotland that the Directors have determined to recall Lord Amherst, 
Yes, Sir, a report to that effect reached me in Scoiland, and reached me upon 
what I consider good authority. (Hear, hear.) I ask you, therefore, whe- 
ther it is not, or, at least, whether it has not, been in your contemplation to 
remove Lord Amherst ? (Hear.) Has not the question been agitated by the 
Court of Directors, or if not by them, by the Hoard of Control? Has not 
another nobleman been named for the high situation of Governor-General ? 
(Hear.) 1do not expect that I shall have that question auswered. (4 laugh.) 
But your silence will speak for you as weil as your words, Ifmy question be 
not denied, it is assented to ; for if you will uot say that he has not been pro- 
posed, every body will believe that his Grace the Duke of Buckingham has 
been to you as the Governor-General for ludia? (Hear, hear.) 1, 
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for one, should be happy to see any change eifected in the administration of 
India, because, in my opinion, founded as it is upon information perfectly sa- 
tisfactory to me, it must be for the betier, since it is impossible that it can 
be for the worse. (4 laugh.) With these scutiments impressed upon my 
mind, | am prepared to do now that which 1 suggested mauy mouths ago in 
my place in Parliament, when | took the liberiy of advising the minister, 
instead of congratulating the House of Commons upon the successful operas 
tions of the Burmese war, to intimate his determination to put a stop to it, 
and to remove Lord Amherst from the government of India. My seuti- 
ments, therefore, upon this question, are not new. They are not taken vp 
to-day for the first time, they are of long coutinuance ; and every event that 
has receutly happeved in that couutry has convinced me that 1 was not 
wrong in supposing that our empire in fudia is at stake; that every delay in 
recalling Lord Amherst is pregnant with danger, aud that the oniy mode of 
retrieving our affairs is that on which no diflereuce of opinion exists out of 


-deors, namely, to solicit the Marquis of Hastings—ali of whose conduct [ 


canact by the bye approve—to return tw the government of Judia which he 
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formerly held with so much honour to himself «and advantage to those whom 
he governed.(9) Compare the-condition of India.at the present moment with 
the condition of India as he left it. Then the noonday sun of prosperity was 
shining upon it; now a cloud eclipses its brightness, and shades and dark- 
ness are hovering around it. (Hear.) Having said thus much on this part 
of the question, not altering from the conviction which I have long enter- 
tained, that their exists a necessity, which will become every day more and 
more apparent, for removing Lord Amherst, I am still ready to confess that 
I am not prepared to shut out any defensive papers which either he or his 
friends may be desirous of offering on his behalf. I say that if the Court of 
Directors will lay before us the papers for which my honourable and learned 
friend calls, we are bound to wait till they are placed before us ; and if they 
will tell us that iu their opinion those papers, when examined, will remove 
the unfavourable impressions which we entertain against Lord Amherst, then 
J, for one, will support the amendment. But, I ask, if that be the case, on 
what grounds has a new Governor-General beeu proposed ? I challenge you, 
Sir, or any of the twenty-four Directors by whom you are surrounded, to 
ees 

The CHairmMan.—In reply to the challenge, which the hon. Baronet is 
making, J can assure him and the Court, that neither the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, nor any other nobleman, has ever been mentioned, or proposed to me 
or the Court of Directors, by nis Majesty’s Ministers, as the future Governor- 
General of India.— (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Sir C, Forses.—I pledge my word and honour to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
lhave heard, on what 1 consider good authority, that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham has been proposed to the Court of Directors, as Governor-General. The 
proposition may not, perhaps, have been made officially. 

The Cuairman.—-If the hon. Baronet will tell me-what he means by the 
word officially, | shall, perhaps, be better able to form an answer which will 
give him satisfaction. [A pause.] [ now tell the hon. Bart. that the Duke 
of Buckingham was never proposed to me, either in my private or public 
capacity, verbally or by letter, in a room or out of a room, officially, or non- 
officially, as Governor-General for India. I think, Sir, that you are bound to 
accept this explanation as satisfactory—for it is made without the slightest 
qualification.— ( Hear.) 

Sir C. Fornes.—I admit the explanation to be satisfactory. -But though 
the appointment of the Duke of Buckingham has not yet been mentioned to 
the Court of Directors, we shall see before long whether it will not be men- 
tioned. I assert, from my own knowledge, that such a measure was in 
agitation—and if it did not reach the Court of Directors, I am at the same 
time both sorry and glad of it ;—sorry that Lord Amherst is not to be re- 
moved, and glad that the Duke of Buckingham is not be his successor! In 
saying this, let me not be misunderstood. I have a great respect for the 
character of that illustrious nobleman; but I do not think him a fit man 
from his habits and his education, for the Government of India. .1 shall not 
trouble the Court with any further observations at present, but shall hold 
myself at liberty to vote for the amendment, or for the original question, ac~ 
cording to the iuformation which I receive from the Chairman. I trust, 
however, that we shall not again be told that we must wait till further advices 
are received from India.- We have already been waiting for them for two 
years ; aud we may wait for them for two more, if we allow ourselves to be 
put off by such excuses, since it is quite evident that Lord Amherst will not 
be anxious to send us avy information, when he knows that the object .of 
our asking for it is to procure means whereby to obtain bis recalk 

Mr. RANDLE Jackson, if we heard him correctly, stated that he did not 
want any fresh information from India. That which had already arrived, 
would, he had no doubt, be quite sufficient to enable the Court to come to an 
adjudication on Lord Amherst’s merits, 





(9) Though J must say (he added) that the more I have learnt of his adminis- 
aration the higher he has risen in my esteem, : 
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A Proprietor, whose name we could not learn, wished to put a question 
to the Chairman, in order that there might be no doubt as to the nature of the 
papers mentioned in the amendment. What despatches were meant by the 
words of the amendment? Those words were, all despatches from the Go- 
vernor-General of India, respecting the commencement and conduct of the 
Burmese war, which were not of a secret nature. Did this mean all such 
despatches as were not in the secret department, or all such despatches as 
the Directors thought ought not to be published? As the matter was doubt- 
ful, he would be obliged to the learned mover of the amendment to say what 
he meant by it. It might save much future trouble to the Court. 

Mr. RANDLE JAckson.-el said nothing about papers in the secret depart- 
ment; I spoke about such papers as were not of a secret nature. Many of 
the papers in the secret department are not of asecret nature, and many papers 
of a secret nature are not in the secret department. It is evident, that iu the 
lapse of time many papers, which on their arrival belonged to the secret de- 
partment, might be communicated to the world without any injury to the 
public service. If there be any such papers, relating to the Burmese war, in 
the secret deparment, I embrace them in my amendment; but, | am sure 
that no man will expect that I should call upon the Directors to publish that, 
which, if not kept secret, would prove detrimental to our interests in India. 
I have such confidence in the Court of Directors, that I leave it to them to 
decide what papers they will lay before us, and what papersthey willnot. It 
would be unworthy of the high character of the gentlemen who sit behind 
the bar, to suppose that they would take advantage of an equivoque to with- 
draw from the consideration of the Proprietors, any papers which ought to be, 
and could be submitted to them without any injury to the public service. 

The Cuairnman.—I beg leave to offer a few words to the Court upon this 
question, before it goes to a vote. I must, however, ask a question of the 
hon. Proprictor, who seconded the original resolution, before I proceed any 
further. Did I understand you rightly, Sir, [addressing Mr. D. Kinnaird] 
when I understood you to say, that the Marquis of Hastings had achieved more 
for us than our most successful General, notwithstanding the notorious 
want of the co-operation of the Directors at home, and of his coadjutors 
abroad in India. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp intimated that the Chairman had understood him rightly. 

The CuainrmMan.—Then, Sir, sitting in the place in which Ido, I cannot 
allow such an assertion to go to the world uncontradicted. I state that Lord 
Hastings never was without the co-operation of the Court of Directors. I 
state that he always had their support and their confidence till lately. Nor 
do { mean to say that he has now lost it, though it may have been endangered 
recently by the indiscretion of some of his friends. It would be injustice to 
all parties, to let it go forth to the world, that the Marquis of Hastings had 
not, whilst in India, the support and confidence of the Court of Directors. 
lt would be acting unfairly to myself, to let such an assertion be made un- 
contradicted in my presence, especially as in the year 1820, when I formerly 
filled this chair, | and my hon. friend near me, were the humb!e instruments 
who recommended to this Court the propriety of settling 60,C001. upon the 
Marquis of Hastings. We succeeded in carrying that grant, and if that was 
not support and confidence, | am at a loss to know what is. This is the first 
time | ever opened my lips on this point, and I trust that it will also be the 
last. With respect to the original question now before the Court, 1 have 
sincerely to lament, that it has been brought forward at all. It has been 
treated, asl think, with a degree of levity which ilk befits its importance; and has 
been avowedly founded on the private communications of persons in India, to 
which, as | know the spirit which sometimes pervades Indian society, from 
having been myself in India, | do not give the same implicit confidence that 
others do. [am not much of an orator, but this 1 will say, with the most 
perfect conviction of its truth, that such a mode of proceeding as you 
are now recommended to adopt, never can support your Government 
in India. It is unfair and ilhberal to try so distinguished an officer 
as your Governor-General on the private letters of interested, and, pers 
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haps, disappointed individuals. Whilst he is in India, you ought to 
support him, and should leave the superintendence of his conduct to the 
Court of Directors. You ought either to have confidence in the mem- 
bers of that Court, or remove such of them as you think have forfeited it. 
Tell me that | have not your confidence, and though I have served you now 
five-and-thirty years to the best of my abilities, 1 will instantly resigo the 
power with which you have entrusted me. You ought uot to complain that 
this war has not been brought to the speedy conclusion which you have anti- 
cipated. Most of your wars in India, though they have terminated gloriously, 
have commenced unsuccessfully, and that this war has been attended, in its 
outset, with unforeseen obstacles, ought not to surprise any of you, who recol- 
lect that it is a new, and, if I may use the expression, a foreign war to India. 
I think, therefore, that there is not sufficient ground for the motion of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen; and J must say, that though I receive, as [ am 
bound to do, all motions with respect which come from the Court of Proprie- 
tors, | am most unfeignedly sorry that this motion has been made at all. 
With regard to the amendment, | cannot help agreeing with the hon. and 
learned Proprietor who proposed it, that the Court ought’not to judge without 
seeing the papers for which he calls. But then I have to inform you that those 
em are not at present within the power of the Court of Directors to grant. 

and two or three others appointed by the legislature are acquainted with the 
whole of their contents ; but they are not withinithe reach of the Directors at 
large. Under these circumstances, and for the reasons which I have stated, 
T would humbly recommend that both the original resolution and the amend- 
meut should be withdrawn by the hon. Proprietors who respectively proposed 
them. 

Mr, Hume replied. The defence which the Chairman had volunteered for 
Tord Amherst was most puerile and injudicious. The Burmese war, forsooth, 
was not to be deemed a dangerous war, because it. was new and foreign to 
India. If this statement of their Chairman was correct, it contained a con- 
demnation of Lord Amherst more severe than any which he had ventured to 
express, and formed a sufficient reasou why we should distrust Lord Amherst, 
since it was a confession that he had sent his forces into a country of which 
he knew nothing, without even making a communication, on the propriety of 
doing so, to the Commander-in-Chief. He would much rather found his 

roceedings against Lord Amherst upon public documents than upon private 
information ; but in the absence of public documents, he was obliged to resort 
to private information. He pointed out the inconsistency of Mr. Randle 
Jackson’s present with his former conduct, and observed that his learned 
Friend had concurred in sending out the Marquis of Cornwallis to remove the 
Marquis of Wellesley, without waiting for the arriva] of the very same public 
documents which he now so clamorously called for. Jf any assurance were 
given him that Lord Amherst had the confidence of the Court of Directors, he 
would withdraw his motion ; but without a pledge was given from behind the 
bar, that the correspondence between the authorities in India and England 
should ened be submitted to the Proprietors, he must allow it to stand. 

Hear. 

. The original motion was then put from the Chair, when only eight hands 
were held up in support of it. It was accordingly negatived. 

The Chairman was then proceeding to put the amendment of Mr, Randle 
Jackson, when 

Sir C. Forses remarked that none of the candidates for the Directorship 
had voted on the last motion. 

fr erreanan, whose name we did not know, immediately answered, ‘ I 
voted. 

Sir C, Fortes.—After what has fallen from the hon, Chairman, I cannot 
presume to doubt any further the incorrectness of the report which I men- 
tioned about the Duke of Buckingham. But may I be permitted to ask, 
whether the Directors have not one and all been canvassed, by the friends of 
the Duke of Buckingham, on his behalf? 
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The CuairmMAN.—I have not the least hesitation in saying that JT have not 
been canvassed by any person on behalf of the Duke of Buckingham, 

Another Direcror replied that Ae had not; and a reply was on the lips of 
two or three more gentlemen behind the Bar, when it was stopped by 

The CuairMan, who observed that, as he had answered for their executive, 
it was unnecessary for any one else to answer ; besides, it was highly incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the Directors, that they should be thus personally 
eatechised by any private Proprietor. 

Colonel AsteLt.—I beg to address a few words to the Court, in explanatijon 
of the reasons why I think the production of the papers called for by this 
amendment is inexpedient. I hold that the Court of Directors is the compe- 
tent authority to decide what papers ought and what papers ought not to be 
submitted to the Court of Proprietors. Auy demand of that Court [am bound, 
of course, to receive and respect; but before I obey it, 1 must be convinced 
of their right to make, and of the expediency to grantit. As to the expedi- 
eucy of granting the papers now asked for, | repeat that I cannot discover it; 
none has been stated even by the other side; and therefore, for that reason 
alone, I should object to the amendment. As tothe right of the Court of 
Proprietors to make the grant, I trust that eveu if they possess, they will not 
press it, but will have confidence sufficient in usto believe that we will do our 
duty, without the instigation of those geutlemen who amuse themselves by 
popaney calling upon us to do that which we are willing to do without 
them, 

Mr. Hume.—I cannot allow this amendment to go to the vote without say- 
ing that I too have heard the report to which my hon. Friend on the other side 
of the Court (Sir C. Forbes) has alluded. I heard that a successor to Lord 
Amheist was to be appointed, and that the only reason why the appointment 
had not been publicly announced was, that the members of Goverameut could 
not agree among themselves on whom that appointment should fall. With 
regard to this amendment, I see clearly that, if it he negatived, the question 
of further information is hopeless, and Iadia must receive protection from 
some other quarter than from this Court. 

The amendment was then put from the Chair. Only six hands were held 
up in its favour. It was consequently negatived. 

A conversation then took place as to the adjournment of the Court. It was 
upauimously agreed that it should be adjourned. 3 

Mr. RANDLE JACKSON gave notice, that if some measures were not taken 
by high authority, in the course of the next Session of Parliament, to put an 
end to the sacrifice of suttee, or the assassination of widows in India by 
fire, he should certainly make some propositiou in that Court regarding it. 

Sir Joun Doy ce said, that he must postpone to a future day the notice of 
motion, which he had given respecting the Oude Papers, in consequence of 
the illness of a Director who was personally concerned in them. 

On the motion of Mr. R. Jackson, the Court was adjourned to the 18th of 
January. 

Mr. HuME wished to know whether the Court would take into consideration 
upon that day the two requisitions to which his name was attached, without 
his giving them afresh to the Directors, 

The Cuairman replied—‘* Certainly, the next Court day is but a continu- 
ance of the present. Any business which might have been brought on to-day 
may be brought on then.” 

Mr, D. Kinnarrp wished to have it distinctly understood, whether the ad- 
vertising of the questions proposed by two Proprietors was to be left entirely 
to the discretion of the Court of Directors. 

The Cuairman replied, that he thought that it would be better if the matter 
were so left. If a notice for calling a Court on any particular question were 
signed by nine Proprietors, it must in that case be advertised. 

Mr. Humes said, that if the Court would not undertake to advertise the 
subjects which were to come before it at its next meeting, he would give them 
in a requisition signed by nine persons calling on them todo so, The man- 
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ner in which the Directors usually exercised their discretion made him 
anxious to leave nothing to it. 

Sir Joun Dov e wished to know, whether the questions already adver- 
tised would come under discussion at the next meeting of the Court, be- 
cause, if they did, the motion which he intended to submit on the Oude 
Papers could not possibly come on, unless geutlemen made much shorter 
speeches than they were accustomed to, 

The Deruty Cuairman,in reply to Sir John Doyle’s question, said, that the 
order of business would depend upon the course pursued by the gentlemea 
who had just handed up the requisition. If the Court were made special for 
a motion signed by nine Proprietors, it could not regularly be considered as 
an adjournment of the present quarterly Court; but if the present Court 
were adjourned to the 18th of January, all parties would stand in the same 
situation in which they were placed to day. As to the advertising the ques - 
tions to be brought under consideration, he was of opinion, that it might be 
safely left to the discretion of the Court of Directors, in order that it might 
have an opportunity of preventing publicity from being given to any matter 
which they considered of dangerous tendency. 

Mr. Hook, in order to take the discretion out of the hands of the Direc- 
tors, tendered the requisition of which he had before spoken. 

Mr. RANDLE JACKSON concurred in the law which had been laid down by 
the Deputy Chairman, at the same time he thought that it would be ad- 
visable that the subject of their discussions should be advertised in the usual 


ay. 
A desultory conversation arose upon this point, which was terminated 
by Mr. Hume's withdrawing his requisition, upon an understanding that the 
subjects for their discussion should be advertised as formerly. 
The Court then broke up at half past six o'clock. 
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Factors—Messrs. Oakes, Little, Reid, Giberne, Torin, Forbes, R. Mills, 
and E. B. Mills—to be Junior Merchants, from 2d April, 

Writers—Messrs. Blane, Holland, Arbuthnot, Dent, Jackson, Bell, Elphin- 
stone, Warden, Houlton, Ravenshaw, Farquharson, Willes, Hornby, Pringle, 
Montgomerie, and Charnill—to be Factors, from 7th June 1825. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY, 


BENGAL. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta.—June 21. Ensigns ‘Lamb and Taylor, to do 
duty with Ist European regt. at Ghazeepore ; Ensigns Hicks and Frederick, 
with the 67th regt. at Dinapore; Ensigns Andrews, King, and F. Seaton, 
with the 2d Eur. regt. at ditto; Ensigns A. Mackenzie, G. Timins, and 
J. Macleod, with the 16th N.I. at Barrackpore ; Ensigns Woods and Hill 
with the 6lst N.1. at ditto; Ens. Leacock, with the 30th N. I. at Midnapore. 
—22. Lieut. Moule, 23d N. I. to act as Adjutant to the Ist extra regt., tempo- 
rary arrangement; Lieut. Lawrence, to act as Interp. and Quarterm. to the 
22d L. Cav. during the absence of Lieut. Wheler on duty ; Ens. Nelson, to act 
as Adjut. to the companies of the Ist L. L. left at Arracan ; Lieut. Delamaine, 
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66th N.I. to act as Station Major of Brigade at Cawnpore, temp. arr.; Lieut. 
Paul, to act as Adjut. to the regt. v. Delamaine.—24. Capt. Denby, 20th N.I. 
to officiate as Interp. to H. M.’s 3lst regt. and to proceed to Berhampore; Mr. 
R. Kemball, Ass. Com. of Ord., transferred to the Invalid Estab. at his own 
request ; Lieut. and Adj. W. Town, to be Station Postmaster at Rangoon, and 
to draw an allowance of 100 rupees per meusem for the duty in question. — 
25, Capt. Eckford, 6th N.I. appointed a Member of the Arsenal Committee, 
till further orders.— 27. Brey. Capt. and Lieut. Jones to be Adjut. to the left 
wing of the 5th regt.; Lieut. Spens appointed Adjut. to the 7th extra regt. ; 
Lt. J.T. Croft, 34th N. I. to be Adj. v. Cowley, removed to the 35th regt.; Lt. 
R. Angelo to be Interp. and Quaiterm. vice Marshall, rem, to the 35th regt. ; 
Lieut. C, W. Cowley, 35th N. 1. to be Adjut. v. Croft, rem. to the 34th regt. ; 
Lieut, J.R. Troup, 36th N. J. to be Adjut. v. Barstow, rem. to the 37th regt.; 
Lieut. J. A. Barstow, 37th N.I. to be Adjut. v. Lloyd, rem. to the 36th regt. ; 
Lieut, C. R. Bellew to be Interp. and Quarterm. v. Troup, rem. to the 36th 
regt.; Ens. R. Nelson, 56th N.1. to be Adjut. to the Ist Light Infantry batt. 
v. Steele, prom.; Lieut. J. Thompson, of the Sappers and Miners, to be Adj. 5 
Capt. J. Wilkie, of the Pioneers, 8th N.I. to be Commandant, v. Swinton ; 
Local Lieut. J.M. Turnbull, 8th Local Horse, to be Adjut. v, Comyn, who 
resigns. 

Major-Gen. Dalzell, commanding the Presidency Division, will be pleased 
to inspect the commissioned and non-commissioned officers and men of the 
late Bencoolen Local batt., who have availed themselves of the option given 
to return to Bengal, and who have volunteered their services, in their actual 
ranks, to any of the general service corps on this establishment; and will 
allow such of them as he deems fit for that branch of the service, to select the 
regiments which they may wish to join. 

July 1. Lieut. J. Heaver, 16th regt. N.1. is transferred, at his own request, 
to the Invalid Establishment; Capt. W. Bayley, 34th N.J. is transferred to 
the Pension Establishment. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Juge 22.—With the sanction of Government, a 
troop of European Horse Artillery, to be deuominated the 8th troop, is to be 
formed immediately at Cawnpore. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT OF ARTILLERY, 
GENERAL ORDERS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Fort William, June 24th, 1825.—With a view to place the Artillery, as far 
as is practicable at present, on the establishment prescribed by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, as published to the Army in General Orders of the 6th 
May 1424, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct, that the fol- 
lowing arrangements shall have effect from the Ist proximo: 

The Horse Artillery will be formed into three Brigades, as follows : © 

Ist Brigade, Head Quarters, Cawnpore.—\st troop, the present Ist troop 
(European) now at Rangoon ; 2d troop, the 8th or newly formed troop (Eu- 
ropean) uow at Cawnpore ; 3d troop, (European) to be raised hereafter; 4th 
troop, (Native) the 4th troop now at Neemuch. 

2d Brig., Meerut. 1st troop, the present 2d troop, (European) now at Mee- 
rut; 2d troop, the present 7th troop (European), half at Meerut and half at 
Raugoon ; 3d troop (European), to be raised hereafter, (European) ; 4th 
troop, the present Sth (Native) troop. 

3d Brig., Meerut. \st troop, the present 3d troop (European), at Meerut; 
2d and 3d troops to be raised hereafter, (European) ; 4th troop, the present 
6th (Native) troop, at Meerut. 

‘The European Foot Artillery is to be formed into five battalions, as follows : 

Ist Battalion, Head. Quarters, Agra.—\st company, the present Ist comp. 
Ist batt, at Nusserabad; 2d ditto, 2d ditto, Ist ditto, at Agra; 3d ditto, 8th 
ditto, Ist ditto, at Agra; 4th ditto, 2d ditto, 3d ditto, at Kurnaul. 

2d Batt., Dum-Dum.—\st comp. the present Ist comp. 2d batt.; and 2d 
ditto, 5th ditto, 2d ditto, at Dum-Dum ; 3d ditto, 6th ditto, 2d ditto; and 4th 
ditto, 7th ditto, 2d ditto, at Arracan, 
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. 3d Batt., Cawnpore—\st comp. the present Ist comp. 3d batt.; and 2d 
ditto, 5th ditto, 3d ditto, at Cawnpore ; 3d ditto, 6th ditto, Ist ditto, at Sau- 
gor; 4th ditto, 7th ditto, Ist dittv, at Cawnnore. 

4th Batt., Benares.—\st comp. the present 3d comp. Ist batt. at Dinapore ; 
2d ditio, 5th ditto, Ist ditto, at Allahabad ; 3d ditto, 3d ditto, 3d ditto, at Be- 
nares ; 4th ditto, 4th ditto, Ist ditto, at Dum-dum. 

Sth Batt., Dum-Dum.—\st comp. the present 4th comp. 3d batt. ; and 2d 
ditto, 6th ditto, 3d ditto, at Dum-Dum ; 3d ditto, 7th ditto, 3d ditto; and 
4th ditto, 8th ditto, 3d ditto, in Ava. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th and 8th companies of the present 2d batt. of Artillery are 
to be reduced, and the non-commissioned officers and privates transferred 
to complete the remaining twenty companies, under instructions which will be 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief. 

The term brigade is to be adopted in the Horse Artillery for each division 
of four troops, and the term battalion is to be continued in the Foot Artillery 
for each division of four European companies. 


NEW REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. 


GENERAL ORDERS OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

Calcutta, July 1, 1825.—The Right hon, the Governor-General in Council, 
in pursuance of the orders of Government, under date the 13th May, directing 
twelve extra regiments of Native Infantry to be added to the establishment, 
six of which are to be completely officered, is pleased to make the following 
Promotions, Transfers, and Postings of European officers, The Promotions 
now made to take place from the 13th May 1825. 

Infantry.—Senior Lieut.-Cols. C.S, Fagan, W.S. Heathcote, T. D. Brough- 
ton, M. Boyd, J. M‘Innes, and A.Campbell (deceased), to be Lieut.-Colonels 
Commandant, for the augmentation ; Sen. Major J. Delamain, A. Stoneham, 
B. Roope, P. Le Fevre, J. Simpson, J. Bryant, C.W. Hamilton, T. Murray, 
P. Starling, E. F. Waters, J. Nesbitt, and N. Bucke, to be Lieut.-Cols. 

lst Europ. Regt. Capt. A. Brown to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. D. 
Ruddell to be Capt. of a company; and Ens‘ H. Candy to be Lieut.; in suc- 
cession to Bryant, promoted.—Lieut. W. Davison to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ens. A. Grant to be Lieut., vice Smith, removed to the Sth extra regt.— 
Ens. G. Miller is removed, as Senior Ensign to the 5th extra regiment. 

2d Eurep. Regt. Ens. A. Stewart to be Lieut., vice Harvey, removed to the 


5th extra regt. ; 
Ist Regt. N.I. Ens. H. P. Burn to be Lieut., vice Bunyon, removed to the 


6th extra regt. 
. 2d Regt. N.I. Capt. G. Engleheart to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
J.J. Tillotson to be Capt. of a company ; and Ens. A. Bogle to be Lieutenant, 
vice Simmons, removed to the 2d extra regt.—Ensigus R. Woodward and P. 
Harris to be Lieuts., vice Hickman and Uliver, removed to the 2d and 5th 
extra regts, respectively, 

3d Regt. N.1I. Lieut. T. E. Soady to be Capt. of acompany, and Ens. W. 
Little to be Lieut., vice Bayldon, removed to the 3d extra regt. 

4th Regt. N. 1. Eusigns G. Salter and H. Wilson to be Lieuts., vice Hick- 
man and Macdonald, removed to the Ist extra regt. 

5th Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S. Swaine to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ens. E. R. Spilsbury to be Lieut., vice Jeremie, removed tu the 3d extra 
regt.—Ens. W. Thursby to be Lieut., vice Spens, rem. to the 6th extra regt. 

6th Regt. N. I. Capt. T. Taylor to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
J.G,. Drummond to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. O. B. Thomas to be 
Lieut., vice Nesbitt, promoted.—Ensigns C. G. Ross and R, Wyllie to be 
Lieuts., vice Farquharson and Macgeorge, removed to the 6th and 3d extra 
regts, respectively, 

7th Regt. N.J. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. Griffiths Holmes to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens, W. H.R. Boland to be Lieut., vice Bradby, removed to 
the 4th extra regt.—Ens, J, Iveson to be Lieut., vice M‘Causland, removed ta 


the 2d extra regt. ; 
Sth Regt. V.1, Capt. H. D. Showers to be Major, for the augmentation, 
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and removed to the 4th extra regt.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut, J. Hall to be 
Capt. of a company, and Ens. J.P. Farquharson to be Lieut., vice Showers, 
promoted and removed to the 4th extra regt. 

9th Regt. NI. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Manson to be Capt. of a comp., 
for the augmentation, and removed to the 4th extra regt.—Ens.G, B. Michell 
to be Lieut., vice Manson, promoted and removed to the 4th extra regt. 

10th Regt. V.1. Eus. F. W. Hardwick to be Lieut., vice Carter, removed 
to the dth extra regt.—Ens. R. M. Hunter to be Lieut. for the augmentatian, 
and removed as 10th Lieut. to the 5th extra regt. 

llth Regt. N. Ll. Capt. R. Braddon to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
D. Hepburn to be Captain of a company ; Ens. C. H. Thomas to be Lieut. v. 
Lloyd, removed to the $d extra regt.—Ens. T. F. Blois to be Lieut., v. Patch, 
removed to the 5th extra regt,—Eus, H. Foquett is removed as Senior Ensign 
to the 4th extra regt. 
» 12th Regt. N. 1. Eusigns A. Barclay and H. Kirke to be Lieuts., v. Wright 
and Gerdon, removed to the 4th extra regt. 
. 13th Regt. N. I. Capt. C, Frye to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S. Le 
Thornton to be Capt. of a company; and Ens, J. Craigie to be Lieut., vice 
Hamilton, promoted.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. A. Davidson to be Capt. of a 
company; aud Ens. R. M‘Murdo to be Lieut., vice Munro, removed to the 
6th extra regt.—Ens. W. J, Cade to be Lieut., vice Beatson, removed to the 
4th extra regt. 

14th Regt. N.I. Ens. F. Gresley to be Lieut., vice Worsley, removed to the 
6th extra regt.—Eus. J. Robertson is rem. as 2d Ensign to the 3d extra regt. 

15th Regt. N.J. Ensigns J. V. Forbes and G. Abbott to be Lieutenants, v. 
Sim and M‘Nair, rem, to the Ist and Sth extra regts. respectively. 

i6th Regt. N.L. Eus, E. R. Mainwaring to be Lieut., vice Bolsragon, rem. 
to the 4th extra regt. 

17th Regt. N.I. Ens. J. H. Wakefield to be Lieut., vice Mackenzie, rem, 
to the 6th extra regt. 

16th Regt. NV. I. Ens, J.C.C. Gray to be Lieut., vice Betts, removed to the 
2st extra regt. 

19th Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. G. Maver to be Capt. of a comp. ; 
and Ens, J. Stephen to be Lieut., vice Williamson, rem, to the Ist extra 
regt.—Ens. G. W. A. Nares to be Lieut. for the augmentation, and removed as 
10th Lieut. to the 6th extra regt. 

20th Regt. N.I. Ens. H. Jackson Ximenes to be Lieut., vice Stewart, rem, 
to the 4th extra regt.—Ens. W. J. Rind is removed as Senior Ensign to the 
3d extra regt. 

21st Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. W. Simonds to be Capt. of a com- 
pany ; and Ens. T. H. G, Besant to be Lieut., vice Graham, removed to the 
4th extra regt. 

22d Regt. N.I, Capt. J. Duncan to be Major, for the augmentation, and 
rem. to the 6th extra regt.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. R. Chalmers to be Capt. 
of a company ; and Ens. N.S. Nesbitt to be Lieut., vice Duncan, prom, and 
rem, to the 6th extra regt—Ens. G. Halhed te ve Lieut., vice Mostyn, rem. 
to the 5th extra regt. 

23d Regt. N.I. Ens. H. Becher to be Lieut., vice Hall, removed to the 2d 
extra regt. 

24th Regt. N. 1. Ens. A. Tweedale to be Lieut. for the augmentation, and 
removed to the 4th extra regt. . 

25th Regt. N. J. Ens. J. A. Wood to be Lieut., vice Kennedy, removed to 
the 6th extra regt. 
_ 26th Regt. N. I. Ens. H. Johnson to be Lieut., vice Robertson, removed to 
the 3d extra regt. 

27th Regt. N. 1. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. A. Gerrard, to be Capt. of a com- 
pany; Eus, P. Hopkins to be Lieut., vice Murray, rem, to the 5th extra regt. 

28th Regt. N. 1, Capt. W. Hyatt (deceased), to be Major ; Brevet-Capt. and 
Lieut. J. T. Lowis to be Capt. of a company ; aud Ens. R. Smith to be Lieut. 
vice Simpson, prom.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. ‘I’. W. Incell to be Capt. of a 
company ; and Ens, W. Murray to be Lieut., vice Armstrong, rem, to the 5th 
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extra regt.—Ensign E. T. Tierney .to be Lieut., v, May, removed to the 4th 
extra regt. 

29th Regt. N. I. Lieut. C.H. Marley to be Capt. ofa company ; and Ensign 
A. Park tu be Lieut., vice Foster, rem. to the 4th extra regt. 

30th Regt. N. J, Brevet-Capt.and Lieut. W. H. Whinfield to be Capt. of a 
company ; and Ens. A. Jackson to be Lieut., vice Crichton, removed to the 
Ist extra regt. 

32d Regt. N.I. Capt. J.W. Loder to be Major; Lieut. W. F. Steer to be 
Capt. of a company ; and Ens. J.S. Davies tobe Lieut., vice Starling, prom.— 
Lieut. J. Campbell is removed to the 4th extra regt. 

33d Regt. N.I. Ens. J. VD. Nash to be Lieut. in succession to Bolton, rem. 
to the 2d extra regt. 

34th Regt. N.1. Capt. M.C, Webber to be Major ; Licut. P. W. Grant to be 
Capt. of a company ; and Ens. C. B. Leicester to be Lieut., vice Waters, pro- 
moted.—Ens. W. Alston is rem. as 2d Ensign to the 3d extra regt. 

36th Regt. N. J. Capt. W. Gage to be Major ; Brevet-Capt. and Lieutenant 
S.P. C. Humfrays to be Capt. of a company; and Ens, F. G. Nicolay to be 
Lieut., vice Le Fevre, prom.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. G. Chapman to be 
Capt. of a company, in succession to Salmon, rem. to the 4th extra regt.— 
Lieut. A. C. Scott is rem. to the 2d extra regt. 

37th Regt. N. J. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. W. Prideaux to be Capt, of a 
company; and Ens. G. E. Westmacott to be Lieut., vice Buckley, rem. to the 
2d extra regt.—Ens. A. Spottiswood to be Lieut., vice Balderston, removed to 
the 4th extra regt. 

38th Regt. N.J. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. S. M. Horsburgh to be Capt. of a 
company ; and Ens. W. J. B. Knyvett to be Lieut., vice Aubert, rem, to the 
2d ext. regt.—Ens. T. H. Scott to be Lieut., v. Brown, rem. to the Ist ext, regt. 

39th Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. J. Casement, to be Capt. of a 
company; and Ens. W. E. Hay, to be Lieut., vice Cowslade, rem. to the 2d 
extra regt.—Ens. W. Hislop to be Lieut., in succession to Garrett, rem. to the 
Ist extra regt. 

40th Regt. N. I. Capt.C.R. Skardon to be Major; Lieut. H. D. Coxe to be 
Capt. of a company ; aud Ens.G, M. Pilgrim tobe Lieut., vice Murray, prom. 
—Ens. H.C. Wilson to be Lieut., vice Cooper, rem. to the 3d extra regt. 

Alst Regt. N. J. Ensign H. Alpe to be Lieut. in succession to Wintle, rem. 
to the 3d extra regt. 

42d Regt. N. I. Ensign R. E. Blackburn (deceased), to be Lieut., in suc. 
to Stewart, removed to the lst extra regt. 

43d Regt... N.I. Ensign 'l’, Dixon to be Lieut., in suc. to Home, removed to 
the 2d extra - 

44th Regt. N. I. Ensign J. M. Farnworth to be Lieut., in suc. to Sinclair, 
removed to the 2d extra regt. 

45th Regt. N. I. Lieut. C.M. Wade to be Capt. ofa company, and Ensign 
H. Tl’. Wheler to be Lieut., vice Stirling, rem. to the 6th extra regt. 

46th Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. W. B. Girdlestone to be Capt. of 
a company ; and Ensign C, H. Whitfield to be Lieut., vice Brandon, rem. to 
the Ist extra regt. 

48th Regt. N.I. Capt. J. Craigie to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
W. Sage to be Capt. of a company ; and Ensign G. Byron to be Lieut., vice 
Heathcote, rem. to the Ist extra regt.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Bedford to 
be Capt. of a company; and Ens. E.C. Macpherson to be Lieut., v. Johnston, 
rem. to the 6th extra regt.—Ensign A. Mackenzie to be Lieut., in succession 
to Charlton, removed to the 6th extra regt. . 

49th Regt. N.J. Ensign R. F. Macvite to be Lieut., in sucjto White, rem, 
to 6th extra regt.—Eusign J. L. Murray istremoved as 2d Ensign to the Ist 
extra regt. 

50th Regt. N. I. Ensign Keith Young to be Lieut., in succession to Thomas, 
removed to the Sth extra regt. 

Sist Regt. N.1. Brevet-Capt.and Lieut. J. Price to be Capt. of a company, 
for the augmentation, and rem. to the 5th extra regt.—Ensigns C, Baseley 
and C, Cheape to be Lieutenants, in suc. to Price and Pollard, rem. to the 
5th and Ist extra regts. respectively. 
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52d Regt. N.I. Ensign J. W. H. Jamieson to be Lieut., in suc. to Menteath, 
removed to the Ist extra regt. 

53d Regt. N. I. Ens. J. Beresford to be Lieut. vice Mercer, removed to 
the 2d extra regiment. 

54th Regt. NV. J. Ens. H. Vetch to be Lieut., vice Stewart, removed to 
the 3d extra regt—Ens. R. Hill is removed as Ist Ens. to the 2d extra regt. 

55th Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. H. Simmonds to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. E. Meade to be Lieut., vice Home, removed to the 5th 
extra regt.—Ens. J. Fulton to be Lieut., in succession to Stapleton, removed 
to the 5th extra regt. 

56th Regt. N. I. Brev.-Capt. and Lieut. O. Phillips to be Capt. of a com- 
pany, aud Ens. R. Nelson to be Lieut., vice Young, rem. to the 2d ext. regt. 
—Ens. F. E. Smith is removed as Ist Ens. to the Ist extra regt. 

57th Regt. N. I. Ens. L. Hone to be Lieut., in succession to Marshall, 
removed to the 3d extra regt. , 

58th Regt. N. I. Ens. J.C. Lumsdaine and H. Hunter to be Lieuts., in 
succession to Williams and Cumberlege, removed to the 2d and 5th extra 
regts. respectively. 

59th Regt. N. J. Ens. E. Kelly to be Lieut. in succession to Kinloch, re- 
moved to the 3d extra regt. 

60th Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Gouldhawke to be Capt. of a 
company, aud Ens, W. Riddell to be Lieut., vice Norton, removed to the 
Ist extra regt. 

61st Regt. N.I, Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. B. Maltby, to be Capt. of a com- 
pany, and Ensign P. P.'Turner to be Lieut., vice Wotherspoon, removed to the 
2d extra regt.—Brevet Capt. and Lieut. J. R. Stock to be Capt. of a company 
aud removed to the 6th extra regt.—Ensign H.C. Talbot to be Lieut., in suc- 
cession to Stock, promoted and removed to the 6th extra regt. 

62d Regt. N.I. Capt. E. B. Higgins to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
B. Ashe to be Capt. of a company; and Ensign H. Beaty to be Lieut., vice 
Roope, promoted.—Ensign W.T. Johnson to be Lieut., in succession to Mar- 
shall, removed to the 3d extra regt. 

63d Regt. N.I. Brevet-Capt. aud Lieut. J. B. Smith to be Capt. of a com- 
pany; and Ensign W. F. Grant to be Lieut., vice Anderson removed to the 
3d extra regt.—Ensign J. H. Blanshard to be Lieut, in succession to Wrough- 
ton, removed to the Ist extra regt. 

64th Regt. N. I, Capt. Irwiu Maling to be Major ; Brev.-Capt. and Lieut. 
W. Jover to be Capt. of a company; and Ensign F. Knyvett to be Lieut., 
vice Burke, promoted—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. F. Mackenzie to be Capt. of 
a company; and Ensign C. B. Kennet to be Lieut. vice Davies, removed to 
the 3d extra regt.—Ensigu C. Prior to be Lieut., in succession to Pollock, re- 
moved to the 3d extra regt. 

65th Regt. N. I. Capt. F. Walker to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
G. J. B. Johnstone to be Capt. of a company; and Ens. D, Preston to be 
Lieut. v. Delamain, prom.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. W. Bacon to be Capt. of 
a company, and Ens. G. Urquhart to be Lieut. v. Lloyd, rem, to the 3d extra 
regt.—Enus. M‘Dowell Kerr to be Lieut. in suce. to Roebuck, rem, to the 3d 
extra regt. 

66th Hegt. NV. I. Capt. W. Skene to be Major for the augmentation, and 
rem. to the 5th extra regt.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Grant to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. W. Souter to be Lieut. v. Skene, prom. and rem. to the 
5th extra regt—Ensiga S. W. Brown to be Lieut. in succ. to R. D. White rem. 
to the Ist extra regt. 

67th Regt. N. I. Capt. 'T. Baron to be Major; Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. 
A. M‘Mahou to be Capt. of a company ; and Ens. H. O. Frederick tu be Lieut. 
v. Stoneham, prom.—Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. R. S. Phillipps to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. J. W. Hicks to be Lieut. v. Qates, rem, to the 5th extra 
regt.—Eus. M. Huish is rem. as senior Ens. to the 6th extra regt. 

68th Regt. N. I. Brevet-Capt. and Lieut. J. Thompson to be Capt. of a 
company, and Ens. C. S. Maling to be Lieut. vy, Penny, rem. to the Ist extra 
regiment. 

69th Regt. N. 1. Ens, G. C, Armstrong and C, Boulton to be Lieuts., in 
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succession to Cumberlege and Sage, removed to the 6th and 4th extra regts. 
respectively. 
FORMATIONS OF THE NEW REGIMENTS OF NATIVE INFANTRY. 

lst Regt. NV. I. Maj. G. D. Heathcote from the 48th regt.; Capt. G. Wil- 
liamson, from the 19th do.; Capt. D. Crichton, from the 30th do. ; Capt. 
H. Norton, from the 60th do.; Capt. J. Brandon, from the 46th do. ; Capt. 
N. Penny, from the 68th do.; Lieut. J. M. Sim, from the 15th do.; Lieut. 
J.P. Hickman, from the 4th do.; Lieut. W. Brown, from the 38th do. ; 
Lieut. R. Wroughton, from the 63d do. ; Lieut. R. D. White, from the 66th 
do. ; Lieut. R. Garrett, from the 39th do.; Lieut. J. Pollard, from the 51st 
do.; Lieut. R. Stewart, from the 42d do.; Lieut. R. Macdonald, from the 
4th do.; Lieut. W. S. Menteath, from the 52d do.; Ens. F. E Smith, from 
the 56th do.; Ens. J. L. Murray, from the 49th ditto. 

2d Extra Regt. N. I. Maj. E. Simons, from the 2d regt. ; Capts. J. Aubert, 
do. 38th do. ; F. Buckley, do. 37th do. ; G. Young, do. 56th do.; J. Cowslade, 
do, 39th do. ; aud J. C. Wotherspoon, do. 61st do.; Lieuts. ‘T. Williams, do, 
58th do.; G. W. J. Hickman, do. 2d do. ; G.M. Home, do, 43d do. ; A. Mer- 
cer, do. 53d do.; Hon. P. C. Sinclair, do. 44th do.; J. K. M‘Causland, do. 
7th do.; A.C. Scott, do. 36th do. ; E.J. Betts, do, 18th do. ; ‘I. W. Bolton, 
do. 38th do.; and W. L. Hall, do, 23d do.; Ens. R. Hill, do. 54th do.; and 
J. Robertson, do. 14th do. 

3d Extra Regt. N. I. Major W. Lloyd, from the 11th regt.; Capts. 

J. Anderson, do. 63d do ; P. Jeremie, do. 5th do; G, W. A, Lloyd, do. 65th do ; 
J. Davies, do. 64th do., and R. Bayldon, do. 3d do.; Lieuts. J. S. Marshall, 
do. 57th do.; E. Marshall, do. 62d do.; M.C. Pollock, do. 6ith do.; G. D, 
Roebuck, do. 65th do.; G. Kinloch, do. 59th do. ; E. Wintle, do. 41st do. ; 
W. G. Cooper, do. 40th do. ; W. M‘George, do. 6th do.; B. Stewart, do, 54th 
do.; and W. E. Robertson, do. 26th do. Ensigns W.J. Rind, do. 20th do., 
and W. Aiston, do. 34th do. 
. 4th Extra Regt. N. I. Major H. D. Showers, from the 8th regt. ; Capts. 
W. B. Salmon, do. 36th do. ; E. D. Bradby, do. 7th do. ; J. Graham, do. 21st 
do. ; R. Forster, do. 29th do. ; and J. Manson, do. 9th do, Lieuts. N. Stewart, 
do. 20th do; A. Wright, do. 12th do; J. F. May, do. 28th do. ; A.D. Gordon, 
do. 12th do.; R. W. Beatson, do 13th do. ; I. C. Sage, do. 69th do.; D. Bal- 
derston, do. 37th do. ; J. Campbell, do. 32d do, ; C. H. Boisragon, do. 16th do.; 
and A. Tweedale, do. 24th do. ; Ensign H. Foquett, do. 11th a 

5th Extra Regt. N. I. Major W. Skene, from the 67th regt. Capts. 
W. A. Yates, do. 67th do. ; R. Home, do. 55th do.; R. Armstrong, do. 26th 
do.; R. H. Murray, do. 27th do ; and J. Price, do. 51st do. Lieuts. H. Car- 
ter, do 10th do.; J. Oliver, do. 2d do.; H. Patch, do. ilth do., J. S.Mos- 
tyn, 22d do.; Hon. W. Stapleton, do. 55th do. ; R.A. Cumberlege, do. 58th 
do.; R. M‘Nair, do, 15thdo.; F. Thomas, do. 50th do.; G. D. Harvey, do. 2d 
E.R.; and R. M. Hunter, do. 10th regt.; Ensiga G. Miller, 1st E. R. 

6th Extra Regt. of N. I. Major J. Duncan from the 22d regt.; Capts. 
C.C. Smith, do. lst E. R.; W. Stirling, do. 45th regt.; C. A. Munro, do, 
13th regt.; J. Johustone, do. 48th do. ; and J. R. Stock, do. Glst do.; 
Lieuts. A. Farquharson, do. 6th do.; J. Bunyon, do. Ist do.; H. Mackenzie, 
do, 17th do.; A. Spens, do. 5th do.; J. White, do. 491th do; N. J. Cumber- 
lege, do. 69th do. ; A. Charlton, do. 48th do.; H. N. Worsley, do. 14th do. ; 
W.D. Kennedy, do. 25th do.; and G, W. A. Nares, do. 19th do.; Ens, M. 
Huish, do. 67th do, 

N. B. By the augmentation of two regiments of Light Cavalry and six of 
Native Infantry to the establishment, the ‘following officers become entitled 
to the benefits of the Off-Reckoning Fund. 

Cavalry. Lieuts. Cols. Commandants J. Nuthal and F, Fitzgerald. 

Infantry. Lieuts. Cols. Commandants T. Littlejohn, J, Shapland, W. Case- 
ment, M. White, W. Croxton, and J. R. Lumley. 

(Signed) WM. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mily. Dept. 
By Order of His Excell. the Com, in Chief, 
W. L. WATSON, 
Adjt. Geal, of the Army, 
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ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort William. July 1, 1825. The Gov.-Gen. in Council is pleased to make 
the following adjustment of rank in the late 28th regt. N. I. in consequence of 
the Hon. the Court of Directors having ordered Lieut and Brevet-Capt. Cotes 
to be struck off from the 23d June, 1420.—Lieut. H. W. Bellew to rank from 
the Ist Jan, 1821, v. Cotes struck off ; rank restricted to the date of his ap- 
pointment to the regt.; Lieut. P. J. Flemiug to rank from the 6th May 1621, 
v. Turner, deceased; Lieut. J, Dade, to rank from the 30th Jan. 182], v. 
Hardy, promoted. 

POSTINGS. 

June 25, The undermentioned Brigade Majors are posted as follows :— 
Captains: Home to Cawopore; D. D. Anderson to Merut; Shuldham to 
Barrackpore ; and Hay to Bundlecund.—Capt. R. Roberts, and First Lieuts. 
Mackay and Ewart, are posted to the new troop of Horse Artillery: 

MEDICAL REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort William.—June 2. All Assist. Surgeons in H. M’s regts. who arrived 
at Bengal on or before the 31st Dec. 1823, are considered entitled to the addi- 
tional allowance granted to Assist. Sargeous ou the Bengal establishment.— 
22. Surgeon E. M‘Donald, rem. from 48th N.I. and posted to the Ist Eur. 
regt. L. C, at Cawnpore ; Mr. A. B. Webster is admitted as Assist, Surgeon.— 
25. Assist. Surg. H. Taylor, to join the new troop of Horse Artillery at Merut. 
—27. Assist. Surg. J. Smith, attached to the Garrison of Chunar, to do duty 
with the 8th extra regt. at Azimgurh. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta —June 22. Lieut. Col. Commt. J. M. Johnson, 
30th N.I. to the Presidency, prep. to application for furlough to Europe.— 
24. Lieut. J. Whitford, 65th N. I., to China—July 1. The conditional per- 
mission granted to Capt. C. Chesney, of the regt. of Artill. in Gen, Orders, 
No. 167 of the 3d ult., wo proceed to Europe ou furlough, on account of his 
health, is hereby confirmed: Ensign R. Meares, to Europe, for health, 

BOMBAY. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
. Bombay Castle—July 1, 1625. Capt. FP. P. Lester, 2d Deputy, to act as 
Sen. Dep. Commissary of Ordnance, during the absence of Capt. Campbell ; 
Lieut. Low, of the Artill. to act for Capt. Lester. 2. Lieut. R. Phillips, Ist 
or Gren. N.1. to be Interp. in the Hindoostaone and Mahratta languages, and 
Quartermaster, vice Norton, gone to Europe. 9. Lieut. G. Macan, 15th N.1. 
to officiate as Interp. in the Hindoostanne and Mahratta languages to the 12th 
N.1I. until further orders ; Lieut. W.C. Harris, Eugineer, to be Draftsman to 
the Chief Engineer, vacant by Lieut. Bordwine’s nomination to Sattarah. 14. 
Lieut. Rowland, of Artillery, to superintend the public buildings erecting at 
Rajcote, temp. arr. ; Lieut. R. Woodhouse, 5th N.L. to be Line Adjut. vice 
Troward, prom.; Ensign H. Wood to be Interp. in the Hindoost. and Mah- 
ratta languages, and Quartermaster, v. Woodhouse. 16. Lieut. Stalker, 19th 
N. L., to officiate as Staff officer to the Field Detach. in the Myheekhaunta ; 
Lieut. Ribenack, 18th N.1. to act as do. do. in Wagur; Lieut. C. S. Stewart 
to be Adjut., vice Victor, prom.; Lieut. Yeadell, Dep. Commis. of Stores, to 
conduct the duties of the Ordnance Depart. in the absence of Capt. Campbell. 
GENERAL ORDER. 

Bombay Castle, July 16, 1825.—The Hon. Governor in Council is pleased 
to authorize the whole of the Brigadiers on this establishment to draw, from 
Ist March last, the scale of allowance for Brigadiers of the first class, 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle, July 16.—11th N.I. Ensign G. Macdonald to be Lieut., 
vice Paul, deceased. 

MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

June 18, 1825. First Lieut. J. Betham to be Jun. Capt., vice Hall, retired; 
Second Lieut. W. Denton to be First Lieut.; Second Midsh. T. E. Rogers to 
be Second Lieut.; Second Lieut. E. Pratt to be First Lieut., vice Middleton, 
dec. ; Sen. Midsh. G. Laughton to be Second Lieut. ; Sen. Midsh. E. B. Squire 
to be Second Lieut., vice Goreham, dec.; Second Lieut. M. Houghton to be 
First Lieut., vice Hutley, dec.; Sen. Midsh, C, Clarke to be Second Lieut ; 
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Jun. Capt. W. Bruce to be Sen. Capt., vice Barnes, dec.: First Lieut. D. An- 
derson to be Jun. Capt. ; Second Lieut. J. M‘Dowal to be First Lieut. ; Sen. 
Midsh. 'T’, Clendon to be Second Lieut. 

MARINE APPOINTMENT. 

Bombay Castle, July 7.—Capt. Lawrence to be Commodore on the Surat 
station for the ensuing season, vice Capt. Tanner. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, June 11.—Assist. Surg. J. Fortnam to take temp. charge 
of the Med. Stores at Kaira; Assist. Surg. Arnot to take charge of Medical 
duties at do.; Assistant Surgeon Duncan to be Vaccinator in the South- 
ern Concan, vice Bird, prom. ; Assist. Surg, Erskine to be Surg. at Sholapore, 
vice Duncan ; Assist. Surg. Macdonald to be Surgeon tothe Political Agent in 
Kattywar; Assist. Surg. Tawse to be Surg. in Candeish ; Assist. Surg. Mackell 
to be Surg. in Mocha. 14, Assist. Surg. A. Gibson to the charge of the H.C.’s 
eruizer Mercury ; Assist. Surg. Bly to the Nautilus. 15. Assist. Surgeon 
J. Buchart, 6th N. I, to take charge of the Civil Medical duties, and of the 
Guzzerat Prov. batt, at Ahmedabad, during the absence of Ass, Surg. Stewart. 

CADETS. 

Bombay Castle.—June 9. The following Cadets and Assist. Surgeons are 
admitted on the establishment : Messrs. C. B. Raitt, S. Parr, W.Geddes, for 
Infantry.—14. O. Harris for Engin. ; T. Jackson, M. Smith, G. D. Wilson, 
and A. Amerton, for Infantry ; Messrs. D. Doig, J. Dou, M.D., A. Lawrence, 
M.D., A. Gibson, for the Medical establishment. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Castle, July 7.—Cornet ‘TY. B. Hamilton, Ist L. C, to Europe, for 
health. 

KING'S FORCES IN INDIA, 


[From the Indian Gazettes.] 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta.—June 13, 1825. Lieut. J. Reid, 45th Foot, to be 
Adjut., vice Potts, who resigns the Adjutantcy only.—17. Capt. Wainwright, 
47th Foot, to be Aid-de-Camp to Brig. Gen. Cotton; Lieut. Donaldson, 44th 
Foot, to be Adjut.; Lieut. Lawless to be Quartermaster during the absence 
of Quarterm. Coates, going to Europe. 

PROMOTIONS. 

89th Foot. Lieut. A,S.H. Aplin to be Capt. of a company without purchase, 
vice Redmond, dec.; Ensign T. Prendergast to be Lieut., do. ; J. Graham, 
Gent. to be Ensign, do., to do duty with 54th regt, till further orders. 

FURLOUGIIs, 

Head Quarters, Calcutta —May 23. Eusign Furlough to Europe, on pri- 
vate affairs.—June 13. Capt. Eyre, H. M.’s Roy. regt. to Europe, for health.— 
17. Quarterm. Coates, 54th regt. to do. for do. ; Ensiga Frome, 47th regt. to 
sea for six months ; Assist. Surg. Campbell, llth Light Dragoons, to Europe, 
for health ; Capt. Heatley, 47th regt., todo for do. 

[From the London Gazette.) 

War Office, Nov. 26.—16th Lt. Drag. Cornet W. V. Tillard to be Lieut., 
vice M‘Mahon, prom.; Cornet J. P. Leward to be do., vice Cureton, prom. 

6th Foot. Tobe Licuts.: Lieut, C. D. Allen, vice Holme ; Lieut. W. Dunn, 
vice W. Slott. \ 

30th Foot. Ensign G. Mansell to be Lieut. by purchase, v. Stewart. prom, 
— Wright, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Battley. 

46th Foot. Ensigu P. Legin to be Ensign, vice Wykeham ; Lieut. G. Tar- 
well, from half-pay, vice Madigan, app. Quarterm.; Ensign F. Ingram, by 
- purehase, vice Stewart, prom.; to be Lieutenants. J. Davies, Gent. to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice Lugram ; Paymaster James Grant, from 89th, vice 
Anderson, who exchanges, to be Paymaster. 

59th Foot. 8.N. Hardwood, Gent. to be Ensigu by purchase, vice Cockell ; 
Capt. H.D. Courtayne, from half-pay, to be Capt., vice Doran, who exch. 

87th Foot. Robert Dudley, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Doyle. 

89th Foot, Paym, J.J, Anderson, from 46th, to be Paym. vice Grant, who 
exchanges, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 


Births.—May 28th. The lady of the Rev. T. N. Stevens, of a son.—June 13th, 
The lady of A. Colvin, Esq., of a son, whichdied sameday. Mrs. D. Kenderdine, 
of do. do.—14th. Mrs. J. Wood of a daughter.—15th. The lady of J. Mackenzie, 
Esq., of do. ; Mrs. Fousty of do.—18th. The lady of P. Beard, Esq., of a son. 
At Fort William, the lady of Capt. W. R. Costley of do.—22d. Mrs, R. Kerr of 
do.—June 27th. Mrs. M. Meyers, of do.—July 1. The lady of Lieut. J. W. Ouse- 
ley, Arabic Professor in the College of Fort William, of a daughter.—2d. Mrs. 
J. Cunningham, of a son.—4th. The lady of Lieut. P. Fowles, 65th N.I., of 
a son.—6th. The lady of J. R. Best, Esq., C.S., of a daughter; Mrs. J.J. L. 
Hoff, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—June 15th. Mr. E. Billion to Miss M. Cumberland.—16th. Mr. 
G, Stow to Miss E. De Courcy.—20th. John Cox, Esq., to Ann Frances, 
third daughter of the late Col. Ch. Brietzcke ; Henry Osborne, Esq., to Mrs. 
Louisa Exshaw.—24th. Mr. J. Ellis, in the office of Messrs. Alexander and 
Co., to Clarentine, second daughter of the late M. Keys, Esq., of Richmond, 
Surrey.—25th. J. Randle, Esq., to Eliz. Maria, daughter of the late S. Black- 
burn, Esq.; Mr. J. Briguall to Margaret, daughter of the late J. Han, Esq. 
—dJuly 2. C. R. Barwell, Esq., C.S., to Ellen, second daughter of the late R. 
Fulcher, Esq. 

Deaths.—June 3d. The lady of Capt. A. Horsburgh, 46th N. 1.—8th. Lieut. 
C. S. Marriott, Inv. Estab. aged 29.—15th. Mr. J. Fenwick, aged 26.— 
17th. Capt. W. Garden, aged 52; Mrs. Dawson, aged 42; Mrs. Statford, 
aged 33.—22d. W. Shephard, Esq., Commander of the Portsea, aged 40; 
Mrs. C. Harris, aged 22.—28th. The infant daughter of Lieut. G. S. Lawren- 
sou.—July 6th. Emilia, fourth daughter of the late C. Mendes, Esq. 


. BOMBAY. 


Births.—The lady of Capt. Burrowes, H. M. 20th Regt. of a daughter.— 
15th. Mrs. J. S. Cross, of a son. 

Marriages.—June 17th, Lieut. B. Seton, aid-de-camp to the Hon. Gov., 
and son of the late Sir A. Seton, Bart. to Jane, danghter of J. Elphinstone, 
Esq. C. S.—July 12th, Alex. Johu Kerr, Esq. of Penang, to Louisa, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Hough, Mil. Aud. Gen. 

Deaths.—June 29th, the infant son of Jas. Morley, Esq.—July 14th, was 
drowned, Lieut. J. B, Davis, H. C. Cruizer Nautilus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Births.—May 12th, at Kedgeree, on board the Larkins, the lady of Major 
Hawtrey, 4th Lt. Cor. of a daughter.—22d, at Dharwar, the lady of Lieut. T. 
Harris, of a daughter.—24th, at Mohuntpore, the lady of J. Lintard, Esq., of a 
daughter.—June 4th, at Jubblepore, the lady of Captain Barnard, Slst N. I. 
of a son.—10th, at Dacca, the lady of Licut. and Adj. Vincent, of a son. 
14th, at Ballygunge, the lady of C. H. Paton, Esq. of a danghter—1l5th, at 
Lucknow, the lady of Capt. Smallpage, Major of Brig. of a daughter.—16th, 
at Chanda, near Nagpore, the lady of Lieut. C. Crawford, Bengal Artil. and 
Superint. of Affairs, of ason.—1 8th, at Kidderpore, Mrs, D. Sharman, of ason ; 
at Kidderpore, Mrs. C. Shearman, of a son.—19th, at Mattra, the lady of 
Lieut. Garstin, 10th N. Cav. of a son, which died same day.—20th at Mon- 
dendarry Factory, the lady of C. Omon, Esq. of a son.—22d, at Nagpore, the 
lady of Lieut. Stock, 3d Bombay L. C. of a son.—July 2d, at Entally, Mrs, 
Grigg, of a son. 

Murriages.—June 4th. At Saharunpore, Lieut. J. Fisher, 23rd N.I., and 
Adjutant of the Saharunpore Batt. to Lucy, daughter of the Rev. J. Vincent. 
—5th. At Agra, Mc. T. Lyons, to Miss E. Hyde.—July 4th. At Midnapore, 
John J, Harvey, Esq. C,S., to Elizabeth E, eldest daughter of W. Wiggins, 


Esq. 
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Deaths.—Jan. 3th. On his passage from Dasson to Sourabaya, C.P. Grant, 
Esq. aged 20.—May 2Ist. At Dinapore, of Cholera, the lady of Capt. Broad- 
bent, Dep. Asst. Adj. Gen.—June 4th. At Monghyr, Mrs. C. Tytler, aged 71. 
—7th. At Indore, J. Warner, Esq. Surgeon of the 13th N.1.; At Rangoon, 
Lieut. Th. Mullion, of the Bombay Marine, aged 20.—8th. At Lucknow, the 
infant son of Captain R. Home.—9th. At Kurnaul, Cornet J. Jackson, 4th 
Lt.C.—lIth. At Arracan, Ensign R. E, Blackburn, 42d N.I.—12th. At Ber- 
hampore, the infant daughter of Lieut. Col. A. Richards.—13th. At Allaha- 
bad, Lieut. Col. A. Campbell, 32d N.I.—15th. At Entally, Catharine Emma, 
second daughter of Mr. H. V. Ingles, Teynapore Factory.—16th. At Seram- 
pore, Josh. Taylor, Esq. aged 64.—18th. At Chittagong, Capt. W. H. Hays, 
54th N.J.—29th, At Monghyr, the infant son of J. W. Templer, Esq., C.S.— 
July 2d, At Dacca, the infant son of G. C, Weguelin, Esq.—3d. At Pvonah, 
the wife of Mr. J. Aikin, Asst. Surg., and daughter of the late Colonel S. 
Neton.—4th. At Berhampore, the infant son of Captain F. Buckley, —6th. 
At Bhewady, Lieut, J. Paul, llth N.1.—9th. At Surat, the infant son of E. 5. 
Grant, Esq. 

CEYLON. 
April 27.—At Colombo, Maria, eldest daughter of G. Lusignam, Esq. 


aged 19. 
AFRICA. 
March 8.—At Mombas, Mr. G. Phillips, Collector of Customs, aged 25. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Births —Nov.7, At his house in Montague-square, the lady of Thomas 
Perry, Esq. of a daughter.—9th. At Spithead, on board the Exmouth, the 
lady of Captain J. B, Seely, Bombay army, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Noy. 29. At Brighton, Edward Parry, Esq. H. C.C, S., to 
Catherine Harriet, eldest daughter of Edward Isaac, Esq. late of Brook 
Heath, Southampton.—Dec. 10. At Stoke Church, Thomas Gahagan, Esq. 
Madras, C. S., to Elizabeth Ordidge, eldest daughter of Richard Bromley, 
Esq. of Stoke Villa, Devon.—20th. Captain J. Goodiff, Bombay army, te 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late Major-General Sir G. Holmes, K. C, B. 

Deaths.—Nov. 22. At Cheltenham, Mrs. M‘Leod, widow of the late Capt, 
M‘Leod, E. 1.S.—28. Capt. J. Foy, late Commander of the Osterly, East 
Indiaman, aged 70.—On his passage from India, Lieut. Buchanan, 38th foot. 
—Dec. 1. At Southampton, Captain Edward Bird, late of the H. C. S.—In 
London, General Archibald Campbell, aged 67.—10th. In Curzon-street, Rear 
Admiral Bingham, aged 56.—1] 1th. In Maddox-street, John Stuteley, Esq. 


of Bombay, aged 31. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


_—- 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 


Downs E. St. Vincent Middleton .. Batavia ., 
Downs .» Olive Branch Anderson ,. Cape... 
Downs Gen. Palmer — Truscott Madras .. 
Downs .» JongeAnthony Jaconette .. Batavia .. 
Poole . Royal George  Ellerby Bombay .. 
Channel ,. Jane .. Agners Bengal ,. 
Liverpool .. D.ofLancaster Hannah ., Calcutta,, 
Off Dover ,. Grenada -. Anderson ,, Bengal ., 
Liverpool ., Cornwall .. Morison ,, Bombay., 
Dowus Harriet .. Anderson N.S. Wales . 6 
Liverpool Ganges +» Mitford Bombay ,, Aug, 3h 





Date. 

June 13 
June 30 
July 7 
July 20 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Madras 
Mauritius 
Cape 


Port of Arrival. 
Singapore 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Commander. 


oe 


St. Helena .. 


Cape 


St. Helena ., 
St. Helena 
St. Helena ,. 


Cape 

Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 


. 
ee 
. 


Shipping Intelligence, 


Ship’s Name. 
Melvina ° 
Gilmore oe 
Crown ° 
Lady East 
Charles Grant , 
Recovery ee 
Ganges ° 
Minerva 
Maria 
Royal George 
Harmony 
Triumph 
Jane 


« Phillips 

Laws 

» Ruder 

«> Talbert 
- Hay 


Mitford 
Trobyn 
Moffat 
Ellerby 
Butler 
Green 
Agnew 
St. Helena Fairfax 
Cornwall . Morrison 
Enterprise (SteamV.)Johuston 
Cape Packet .. Brown 
Catherine ~“ 
Prince Regent ., Lamb 


Chapman 


M‘Intosh 


Port of Depart. 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
New 8. Wales 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Ceylon & Lon. 
Batavia 
Bombay 

Cape 

London 
Benyal 

Cape 

London 

Lon. in 8 weeks 
London 
London 
London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 
Princ. Charlotte M‘Kean 
Perseverance Best 
Mercury -» Jordan 
Exertion Hamer 
Runnymede .. Kemp 
Hussaren Gibson 
Clydesdale Hector 
Nestor Weakner 
Catherine Brocke 
Lady Rowena _ Bourne 
Asia .. Stevenson 
Darius -. Bowen 
Resolution Parker 


Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 
Batavia 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Cape 

Madras and Bengal 
St. Helena 

Cape 

New South Wales 
Bombay 

Bombay 

Mauritius 


Liverpool ., 
Deal oe 
Flushing .. 
Flushing .. 
Deal 
Deal i 
Deal ; 


* 


Deal 
Deal 
Deal ~ 
Portsmouth 
Deal 
Deal 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
3075S. 37 14E. Houqua .. Nash .. China .. Europe 
16 2N. 28 Resource .. Tomlin .. London.. Bengal 
5 Ospray .. M‘Gill .. Bengal .. Liverpool 
Hibberts .. Theaker.. London,. Ceylon 
Barossa... HutchinsonLondon.. Madras & Beng. 
Catherine .. Macintosh London,, Bengal 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 

By the Olive Branch, from the Cape:—Mr. and Mrs, Pope; Messrs. Betham, 
ee Churton and Whitford; Mr. Aldred, Chief Officer of the Mulgrave 

astle, 

By the Royal George, from Bombay :—Rev. H. Collinson, and Lieut. Laing. 

By the Grenada, from Bengal :—Mrs. Captain Young and family. 

By the Duke of Lancaster, from Bengal :—Messrs. Hamilton Maxwell, James 
ae ong James Brook, Alfred Davis, and J. P. Martin; Mrs. Doyley and Miss 
Doyley. 

By the Cornwall, from Bombay :—Captain O’Connor, Mrs. Lousia Gosley, Mrs. 
Jane Morison, and Miss Agnes Harvey. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the Perseverance, for Madras and Bengal, sailed from the Downs 7th De- 
cember 1625 :—Captain John ‘Tritton, aud three Misses Tritton ; Mr. Edmund 
Tritton ; Captain ).’Estrange, 3lst Foot; Messrs. Jones, Yarde, Grant, Burdett, 
Masterson, Pattenson, Ogilvy, and Hugh Meredith, , 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA.—JuLy 6, 1825. 


Government Securities, &c, 

Buy.) Rs. As. Rs. As. (Sell. 
Premium 28 8 Remittable Loan 6 per cent. 27 @ Premium 
Discount 3 0 5 per Cent. Loan of 1822-23 4 0 Discount 
Ditto 2 8 4per Cent. Loan of 1824-25 3 8 Ditto. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE. 

On London, 6 months sight, Is. LId. @ 2s. Odd. per S. R. 
Madras, 30 days 94 a 98 S.R. per Madras Rupees. 
Bombay, Ditto 96 . . . S.R. per 100 Bombay ditto. 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 
Discount on Private Bills . ..... . . SaRs,6 0 
Do. of Government Ditto... .. 6. 2. eee 
iste of Salary Ditto . 2 6 22 6 0 to oe 
Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 2 
UTR se ks i tt eee 6 
BOMBAY.—JuLy 23, 1825. 
RATES OF EXCHANGE. 
On London, 6 months, Is. 10d. per Rupee.’ 
Calcutta, 30 days, 106 Bombay Rs. ys 100 Siccas, 
Madras; do. 984 Bombay Rs. per 100 Madras. 
COMPANY’S PAPER. e 
Remittable, 133 Bombay Rs. per 100 Siccas. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Fair, the late Editor of the Bombay Gazette, having called on us to 





state the authority on which certain statements contained in the last Number of 
the Oriental Herald were made, we have. felt it our duty to advert publicly to 
that request, and to give a public reply thereto in the pages of our present Num- 
ber.— Mr. Fair having also requested a sight of what was to appear, a proof of 
the article was sent to hin, after it was in type, as an act of courtesy, however, 
and not for the purpose of giving him any power over its admission or rejection, 
as that would be to submit to a previous Censorship, which we hold to be intole- 
rable even in India, and altogether unnecessary here. Our pages are as open 
to Mr, Fair, as to any other individual, to mect any assertions therein made by 
counter assertions, evidence by counter-evidence, or arguments by refutation ; but 
this must be by public and not by private discussions: since the matters referred 
to are matters of public and not of private interest. In this spirit, we give a 
proof of our sincerity by saying, that although the article is printed, (while we 
write this,) and must stand on its own ground, Mr. Fair has given a distinct 
negative to the three allegations or interrogatories proposed at p. 141, and that 
therefore the version of his case, said to have been current at Bengal, as founded 
on the general be lief of these allegations being true, must be considered as at 
least a disputed one, and the public opinion thereon should be at least suspended 
until something more is known as to the details of the cuse. The Judges of the 
Supreme Court in India, publicly declare that Mr. Fair's Paper contained a 
misrepresentation of the proceeding, in their Court. The Bombay Governnent 
sent Mr, Fair to England, on the ground of’ the assertion made by the Judges 
being true. Mr. Fair denies the truth of the Judges’ assertion, and questions 
the justice of the Government in acting upon it. Here, therefore, the matter 
rests, und on this the public judgment must be suspended till the result of a me- 
morial which Mr. Fair now has before the India Company be known. We 
have no wish whatever to prejudice that, but would do our utmost to promote its 
claims for redress : for no offence can deserve punishment without trial: and ta 
this Mr, Fair has been unjustly subjected, 





